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70 years of service to business and industry” 


" Sfalional POST-TRONIC machines save us 60% annually 


on our investment.” —THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY, New York 
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RESEARCH: 
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NEW OUTLET FOR SMART MONEY. There’s hot interest in the new small 


business investment companies—an outlet for minimum-risk venture capital 


A FIRST FOR BRITAIN. Moving swiftly, with perfect timing, BOAC wins the 
race for transatlantic jet passenger service 


WORLD BANKERS SET 10-YEAR GOALS. World Bank-Monetary Fund 


meeting charts course to bridge economic gulf between advanced and underdevel- 
oped lands 


AEC BREAKS URANIUM LOG JAM. Industry gets tentative approval for 


new mills, expansion of existing facilities 


NEW MAN ON HIGH COURT WON'T SHIFT BALANCE. Potter Stew- 


art, Cincinnati lawyer, will replace Justice Burton 


IGY STRETCHOUT. Committee assaying results of geophysical year wants to 


keep the international cooperation going 


MORE TRAINING FOR JOBS. The Soviets are shifting their educational 


system more toward vocational training to increase the ranks of workers. . 


DURHAM FINDS A WAY TO LURE TOP BRASS to party plugging city’s 


attractions 


PROFITS SHOW SOME ZIP. Early returns for the third quarter strengthen 


view that the worst is over... 


TAX BREAK FOR SMALL BUSINESS combines best features of renee 


and corporation 


IN BUSINESS. News about controversial dual-purpose reactor, gag on Chester- 
field claims, a snub for Cadillacs, as too big, management shifts at Goodyear. . 





Singapore Defends Prosperity — ~ Threat. Communists gain control of city 
government, but colonial administration follows pro-Western line. . 

In Business Abroad. News about British eo in Iran, slackening in German nial 
slowdown in U.S. investment abroad, du Pont in Belgium 


Big Deal, or Quick Economies? A merger of Atlantic Coast Line RR and Seaboard Air 
Line could remake the rail map—or just save some money 


Race Grows Hot to Tap Canada’s Huge Gas Reserves for U.S. With signal for Cana- 
dian exports expected soon, three giant U. S. rivals close in for finish 

Hoffa Points for a Showdown. Decisions in pending suits, due in a few weeks, should 
determine whether Hoffa can continue as Teamsters chief 

In Autos, Peace Comes Slowly. Local grievances slow the back-to-work flow 


Meany Will Arbitrate Issues in — _— Meanwhile, U.S. vessels go back to 
sea . 


On the Docket. Right of states to act in labor disputes covered by federal law will 
come before Supreme Court again this term 


In Labor. News about McClellan hearings, post-strike unemployment compensation, 
expanded jurisdiction for NLRB, Eastern Air Lines’ strike 

Business Gets Political Urge to get representation for corporate viewpoint... . 
The Corner Druggist Turns Manufacturer. How Justin Dart is transforming Rexall. . 
How to Catch Today’s Customer. What business is doing to marketing strategy 
In Marketing. News about Woman’s Day, credit of consumers, “twig” stores. 

In The Markets. News about government bond rally, stock averages, speculation in 
government bonds, policy of mutual trusts, professional worries 

Branch Banking Faces a Test. Missouri, one of nine states that prohibits the practice, 
will vote in November 
In Money & Credit. News about “wait and see” credit policy, bank stocks, rise 
in mortgage rates, proposal to increase Fed’s control over credit 

New Products 

Printing Wakes Up to Modern ‘Testnalons 


Charting Weather, Years Ahead. Weathermen battle over how soon reliable long 
range forecasts will come—but whoever wins, big advances are in store 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 
Automobiles and trucks 


Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ 


Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 


Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.).............2000000e 


Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 
Paperboard (tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars) 


Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 


Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted) 


Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 — 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 

Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.) 

Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.) 

Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hord winter, Kansas City, bu.) 


Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... 


Wool tops (Boston, Ib.)..... 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 — 10) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 


Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 
Whosalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 
Exports (in millions 
Imports (in millions 
* Preliminary, week ende 
+h 
Xt Insufficient trading to 


d October 4, 1958, tt Estimate. 


establish a price. 
THE PICTURES—Cover 
S Sander , 


e 74, 75 


bot 


Ed Malsberg 
top & bot. rt 
Ivan Massar 


25—Pictorial Parade 
Bern Keating 
107—Ed Malsberg; 


Herb Kratovil 


Kratovil 


27 
78—WU.P.1 


108 


** Ten designated markets, middling }§ 


Joern Gerdts; 28—W.W.; 30, 31—Noel Clark; 63 
93—Rheem Mfg. Co.; 


Trans-Canada 


Average 


91.6 


Pipe 


2,105 
35,257 
$55,340 
11,564 
6,812 
1,709 
298,603 


1,780 
17,572 
$61,562 
12,025 
7,060 
1,382 
218,998 


395.2 
87.6 
81.8 

17.8¢ 

181.7 

$39.33 
26.780¢ 
$2.12 
33.41¢ 


— 
— 


54,015 
87,898 
32,331 
25,654 
25,304 


55,509 
94,928 
29,885 
32,674 
26,638 


1946 
Average 
$8,541 
$5,489 

$9.8 
$812 
$412 


Yeor 

Ago 
$17,030 
$12.8 
+$24.3 
+$1,677 
+$1,146 


Week 
Ago 


7135.5 


$1,901 


$61,253 
+$64,977 
12,342 
7,100 
1,404 
308,455 


391.0 


86.1 


84.9 


17.6¢ 


186.6 
$43.50 


26.500¢ 
$1.97 
34.74¢ 
$1.67 


155,531 
193,367 
+30,247 
31,465 
26,558 


Month 
Ago 
$16,271 
$12.1 
+$24.0 
$1,419 
$1,037 


120 
1110 





§ Latest 
Week 


*136.0 


1,918 
57,212 
$64,660 
12,111 
7,014 
1,483 
308,845 


389.2 
86.9 
84.4 

17.6¢ 

186.6 

$42.83 
26.525¢ 
$1.98 
34.76¢ 
$1.60 


50.65 
4.93% 


34% 


55,967 
93,595 
30,287 
31,431 
26,275 


Latest 


Month 
$16,859 
$12.1 
$23.9 
$1,396 
$1,050 


8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 


Lines 


Ltd.; 110—Westcoast 
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Hose that goes to blazes 
shouldn’t blow out 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra benefits 


Problem: At oil refinery fires like this, 
heavy fire trucks, tractors, even bull- 
dozers, run over the hose and crush it. 
Some kinds of hose are so weakened 
by the pounding that they burst—a 
catastrophe when saving lives and 
property depends on a steady stream 
of water from each hose. 

What was done: B.F.Goodrich engi- 
neers long ago set out to design a hose 
that could stand this sort of punish- 
ment. They used a new kind of cord 
in the woven jacket that increases hose 





strength 50%—and does it with a 22% 
saving in weight, and without loss of 
water capacity. They also buried a re- 
inforcing layer of cord in the rubber at 
each end of the hose, where most breaks 
occur (firemen call this “end protec- 
tion’’) 

Results: While ordinary fire hose was 
bursting all over the place, not one 
length of the six thousand feet of 
B.F.Goodrich hose in use blew out at 
this refinery fire. 


Extra benefits: Today, fire trucks can 


carry a third more hose, and firemen can 
get it off the truc ks and intoaction fastet 
because B.F.Goodrich found this new 


way to make fire hose lighter, more 
flexible without sacrificing strength 


Why buy B.F.Goodrich: This n 


fire hose is a typical example of what 


often happens when B.F.Goodrich en 
gineers set outtoimprovea = standard 
product. That's why it pays to ask you 
distributor what new development: 
rubber B.F.Goodrich has made late 
in any products you may 
B.F.Goodrich Industrial Products 
Dept. M-457, Akron 18, Ohio, 


BE (; 00 © ric h industrial rubber products 
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The M. Ww. Kellogg Company A Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated) 
711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Send, without charge or obligation, copy of “Planning the New Plant for Profits.” 


Name Title 


Company 


Address 

Bw.1058 
pe AA = The Canadian Kellogg Co. Ltd., Toronto e Kellogg International Corp., London 
L ELLOGG pe 19 Pan American Corp., New York e Societe Kellogg, Paris « Companhia 


a ww aa ellogg Brasileira, Rio de Janeiro e Compania Kellogg de Venezuela, Caracas 





Can Kellogg 
Give YOU 
a Lift? 


The M. W. Kellogg Company travels 
far and wide today into the area of en- 
gineering and building process plants. 
Its hydrocarbon route, still the way to 
successful petrochemical plants the 
world over, now branches off to numer- 
ous other points of interest to manage- 
ment in many industries. 

One turn along the way was to the 
successful synthesis of chemicals from 
coal—a major South African project 
and a Kellogg responsibility. Others 
still further afield, have led to the 
current U.S. engineering and erection by 
Kellogg of such diverse facilities as 


those for the refining of copper . . . the 
processing of iron ore .. . and the man- 


ufacture of activated clay. 

If you are planning an excursion to 
any area where continuous processing 
is required, most likely Kellogg’s broad 
engineering, procurement, and con- 
struction experience can get you there 
and into production faster, safer, and 
at less cost. 

Kellogg’s recent book, ‘‘Planning the 
New Plant for Profits,’’ is fast becom- 
ing management’s modern guide to the 
economics of new plant investment. It 
is available without charge to all who 
participate in planning or executing 
capital expenditures. For your copy, 
please fill out the coupon and attach 
to your business card or company 
letterhead. 
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Slippery Slide Rule 
Dear Sir: 

If your figures are correct for the 
prices of the 1958 and 1959 
Chevrolet, the percentage increase 
is over 7% and not less than 2‘ 
Stated in In Business (BW—Sep. 
27°58,p52). 

ADOLPH ZIEGLER 
FOREST HILLS, N. Y. 


¢ Business Week’s slide rule slipped! 


Wrong Interpretation 
Dear Sir: 

Your article on How 1958 Laws 
Changed Taxes [BW—Sep.20°58 
p104] contains a statement as to 
employee annuities purchased 
tax-exempt charitable, religious, o 
educational institutions which mai 
lead to misunderstanding 

The paragraph in question 
follows: 

“Annuities. Annuities bought 
a tax-exempt charitable, religious 
educational institution are to 
counted as present income to th 
employee, not as income during t! 
years in which he actually receiy 
the annuity, if the annuity is no 
forfeitable.” 

Actually, Section 23 of th 
Technical Amendments Act ol! 
1958 has quite a different effect 
An exclusion allowance based up 
on 20% of current salary is estal 
lished, within which the employe! 
contribution to these annuities 
not counted as present income 
the employee. (The formula to 
the allowance is 20% of current 
salary, times number of yeal 
service, less annuity contributiot 
by the employer in prior yea 
Beyond the exclusion allowance 
course, annuity contributions 
the employer are treated as st 
in your item quoted above 

JOHN PAUL Goo 
SECRETARY 
TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANN 

ASSN. OF AMERICA 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES 

FUND 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


Demon Customer 
Dear Sir: 

As you so interestingly | 
traved in the Odd Case ot the ¢ 
tomer {BW—Sep.6'58,p1 
day's customer is a demon to! 
economies, spending freely fo 
good things he craves to! 
family, and all the while bewail 
high prices and high taxes. Ind 











NEW IDEAS? | sure 
GET PLENTY AT THE POWER 
SHOW. NO DOUBT ABOUT IT. 

BILL. | ALWAYS GET A WEALTH 
OF ENGINEERING INFORMATION 
BY TALKING TO THE EXHIBITORS’ 
TECHNICAL PERSONNEL. AND 

THIS IS THE PLACE TO SEE 
AND COMPARE NEW, COST- 
SAVING EQUIPMENT. 










YES, ED. were 
ESPECIALLY CONCERNED RIGHT 
NOW WITH LOWERING 
OUR PRODUCTION COSTS. 
AND SOME OF THE IDEAS 
I'VE PICKED UP HERE ARE GOING 
TO HELP DO IT. 
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YOU, TOO, CAN SECURE VALUABLE NEW IDEAS 


at the 
23rd National Exposition of 


POWER & 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Auspices of ASME 
New York Coliseum - Dec. 1-5, 1958 


See first-hand the new, cost-saving products of some 300 leading 
manufacturers—talk to their technical representatives and get 
the answers to your problems. Be informed on the newest 
developments, methods and products. 


Save time, avoid standing in line, by filling out the coupon below 
and registering now, by mail! 
ee ee ee 


23rd National Exposition of 
Power & Mechanical Engineering 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ASME 
ANNUAL 
MEETING 


Yes, please, send me admission badge at no charge. 


with some 110 technical Name sath diieendidaaeia ibis ah prndi 

sessions will be held at the 

Statler-Hilton and Shera- Title 

ton-McAlpin Hotels during 

the same week. Company a ee ee 
Address_ 





Type of Products 
or Business 
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he got that-a-way when the current 
recession hit. For the first time 
many realized how little we “own” 
is actually paid for, how much is 
on credit, and how big a burden 
this debt becomes whenever income 
decreases. The fact that in this de- 
pression prices did not drop to 
cushion the fall, that many prices 
kept rising gave us all a jolt.... 

Thus faced with the certainty 
of higher prices, higher taxes, less 
real income, what is more natural 
than for people to be more careful 
and frugal in their regular buying 
habits. .. . There is so much appeal, 
so much more satisfaction, in this 
newly rediscovered life of reality 
and individualism for it to be but 
a passing fad. Soft living went out 
with the soft sell. 

J. KESNER KAHN 

SPIEGEL 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ringing the Wrong Bell 


Dear Sir: 

In your article Buick Tests the 
1959 Market [BW Sep.20°58, 
p70}, you described Buick as the 
“bellwether of the middle-priced 
field.” You may (or may not) be 
amused to learn that, according to 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, 
“bellwether” means “a leader of a 
thoughtless crowd 

A. ZAILSKAS 
GRADUATE DEPT. OF MARKETING 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
URBANA, ILI 


Questionable Tax 


Dear Sir: 

Straight Thinking on Tax Re- 
form [BW—Sep.13°58.p132], the 
approving comment on Vice-Pres 
Nixon’s tax proposals, commends 
the catch among them, the general 
manufacturers’ tax on all items to 
replace present excise taxes 

The continuation of the war 
emergency excise taxes has pro- 
vided revenue for much question- 
able spending. Now it is proposed 
that this revenue be permanent by 
a new tax having in the politician's 
mind the allure of freedom from 
complaints of discrimination and 
concealment with trade markups 
upon it in the price to the consumer. 
It will, of course, be exploited to 
the limit as all new taxes are inevi- 
tably. 

It would be real straight thinking 
to stop excise taxes on utility goods 
and services as a part of revenue 
reduction, the most effective way of 
reducing spending. 

A. S. HEDIGER 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
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Unique one-key simplicity! 
No tapes, belts, buzzers or warm- 
ups. Just press one key and talk 
The fully transistorized Key-Noter 
does the rest automatically! 





is the one for you..... 





Goes everywhere! 

Use the 55¢ Ib. Key-Noter at y 
desk, at meetings, conference 
interviews. Records everytt 
from a note to a novel! 


Doubles as a transcriber! 


The Key-Noter converts instant 
to a full-control transcriber 


gives you two machines for the 


price of one. Available with Aut 
matic Precision Indexing 





only $25950 


The dictating machine for people who don’t like machines! 
You are looking at the smartest thing that ever happened to instrument 
dictation . . . the smallest, lightest, easiest-to-use disc dictator ever made! 
Not just a voice recorder but a full-fledged dictating machine. It’s another 
reason Gray Advanced Design dictating systems are winning preference 
today. It offers features not yet in machines twice the size and half again 
the price! It’s so tiny it tucks into a briefcase . . . so rugged it takes the 
toughest daily desk use . . . so simple your seven-year-old can use it. Get 
all the facts. Send coupon now! 


GRAY manuFaAcTuRING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


Yes! Please send me illustrated color booklet on new Gray Key-Noter 


Company 








a Chance to GROW m 
VENEZUELA 


Abundant raw materials, a strategic location for foreign trade, 
and far-sighted policies in the deve ‘lopment of the nation’s 
resources have he ‘Iped to focus the attention of the world on 
Venezuela. Attracted by these favorable conditions, many 
businesses today are establishing in Venezuela positions of 
market leade ship which will be good for many years to come. 


Industry finds many opportunities for growth here. Per 
capita income is the highe ‘st in South America. E xpanding 
local markets have led to a growth in domestic manufacture 
which makes practical the location of both light and heavy 
industry in Venezuela. Foreign trade is at a high level, and 
there is no dollar exchange proble m. 


The growth of Cia. Anonima Luz Electrica de Venezuela 
has matched that of the nation. An investor-owned electric 
company serving 11 communities, including a part of Caracas, 
Venezuela's capital, Luz Electrica’s sales of electricity have 
increased 530°% since 1945. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION on the advantages 
Venezuela offers your business and for a copy of the 
booklet “Investing in Venezuela”, write President, 
Cia. Anonima Luz Electrica de Venezuela or Area 
Development Section, American & Foreign Power Co., 
100 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Compania Anonima Luz Eléctrica de Venezuela 


APARTADO 9279—CARACAS, VENEZUELA 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE AMERICAN 
& FOREIGN POWER SYSTEM 
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Working wonders out of waste! 


This quadruple-effect evaporator concen- 
trates antibiotic liquids for E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, New Brunswick, N. J. Developed for 
the handling of streptomycin waste, it dem- 
onstrates Swenson’s ability to help advance 
the production of new pharmaceuticals put 
into service for humanity. 

Send tor Processing Profiles, the 
authoritative new color booklet of perform- 





87 OF AMERICA'S “‘FIRST HUNDRED‘’ CORPORATIONS ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS 


SWENSO. 


Proved Engineering for the Process Industries Since 1889 





ance reports! It shows Swenson products on 
the job . . . bringing higher efficiency and 
quality to all the processing industries. Re- 
member, what Whiting’s Swenson Evapo- 
rator Division has done for others can 
be done for you. Swenson 
Evaporator Company, 15661 


Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, 
Illinois. 
















A Division of 
WHITING 


Corporation 


WHITING: MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES; TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS; TRACKMOBILES; FOUNDRY AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
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At Penn Township Senior High School near Pitts- 
burgh, a workman easily places Steeltex Floor Lath around 
a steel column. Snug-fitting Steeltex prevents cement drip- 
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through. Architect: Joseph Hoover, AIA, Pittsburgh. 
Structural Engineer: Leland W. Cook, RPE, Pittsburgh. 
Contractor: C. De Chicchis & Co., Clairton, Pa. 


Six More Architects, Contractors Tell Why Steeltex 
Saves Money, Speeds and Improves Construction 


Whether it’s in the Dominican Re- 
public, Puerto Rico, California, New 
York or Pennsylvania, Steeltex is 
writing new chapters to a story of 
construction economy started more 
than 30 years ago. 

Architects and contractors are doc- 
umenting the story of Steeltex as one 
answer to steadily rising construction 
costs and shrinking budgets. They say 
Steeltex—the wire mesh reinforcing 
that carries its waterproofed form 
right on its back—saves money, short- 
ens construction time and gives you 
a better job. 

At the lavish, multi-million dol- 
lar Hotel Embajador in the Do- 
minican Republic, Architect Roy F. 
France specified 244,000 square feet of 
Steeltex to provide combined form 
and reinforcing for the roof and seven 
floors. Said Mr. France: 

“Steeltex brought 20 percent sav- 
ings in time on this big job. Steeltex 
is easy and quick to install. This 
brings savings on labor costs.” 


Mr. France reported similar 
savings at the beautiful Hotel 
San Juan Intercontinental in 
Puerto Rico. This 320-room struc- 
ture required 250,000 square feet of 
Steeltex from Pittsburgh Steel Prod- 
ucts Division of Pittsburgh Steel Co 

Taylor Construction Co. of Miami. 
the general contractor, estimated sav- 
ings through using Steeltex ‘‘averaged 
19 percent over other systems.”’ 

Said Aaron Baer, chief of estimat- 
ing for Taylor Construction: 

‘“‘Where thin slab over prefabricated 
steel or concrete joists is the basis for 
design, Steeltex is in a class by itself 
—time-wise and cost-wise—in bring- 
ing savings.” 

At the Atwater, Calif., Research 
Project School, 30,000 square feet 
of Steeltex was combined with rein- 
forcing rods to provide support for a 
thin shell catenary roof construction. 


“Steeltex helped create a fireproof 


span of clean appearance at a cost and 
insulation factor equivalent to con- 


ventional wood joist classroom con- 
struction,’ declared Architect Frank 
Wynkoop, AIA, of Los Angeles. 

At 6010 Wilshire Office Build- 
ing in Los Angeles, 18,000 square 
feet of Steeltex Floor Lath saved 
$5,000 in labor and materials, accord- 
ing to Quinn and Conant, Hollywood 
contractors. 

“‘Steeltex was installed in just 10 
days,”’ said Lewis F. Conant. “If we 
had used conventional wood forms, 
we would have taken 30 days. 

‘‘We have made comparisons of the 
cost of concrete slabs using Steeltex 
as opposed to two-inch planking on 
wood purlins. We find Steeltex and 
concrete is approximately 20 percent 
less expensive and gives the owner 
much more for his money.”’ Architect 
for the job was Sidney Eisenshtat, 
AIA. Structural Engineer: Joseph 
Sheffet, CEAC, both of Los Angeles. 

Similar commendations for 
Steeltex come from Dean Natali, 
superintendent for C. De Chicchis 





Atwater Research Project School in California 
has 30,000 square feet of Steeltex installed to provide 
form in a thin shell catenary roof construction. Archi- 
tect: Frank Wynkoop, AIA, Los Angeles. Contractor: 


Graham & Jensen, Merced, Calif. 


& Co., contractors for construc- 
tion of the $5-million Penn Town- 
ship Senior High School near 
Pittsburgh. 

More than 100,000 square feet of 
Steeltex was installed. ‘“‘An alternate 
material would have taken three or 
four times longer to install than Steel- 
tex,’ said Mr. Natali. 

“We used five men to put down 
Steeltex in the length of time it would 
have taken 20 men to install a sheet 
material.” 

“On top of that,’ Mr. Natali con- 
tinued, “‘there is less waste with Steel- 
tex because it prevents drip-through 
of cement to the floor below by fitting 
snugly around protruding objects.” 

On Long Island, N. Y., at Plain- 
edge High School, 150,000 square 
feet of Steeltex provide form and re- 
inforcing for the roof and floors. Archi- 
tects for construction were Jagow & 
Heidelberger, Hempstead, L. I.; Struc- 
tural Engineers: David R. Maiman 
Associates, Valley Stream, L. I. 

George F. Hayden, superintendent 
far the contractor, Paul J. Roche, 
Inc., Baldwin, L. I., has used Steeltex 
for 20 years. Today he still looks to 
Steeltex to help build stronger, more 
durable floors and roofs. 

‘*There’s no other type of reinforc- 
ing material more economical than 
Steeltex,’’ stated Mr. Hayden. “It’s 
easy to install, eliminates form work 
and makes for a better slab.”’ 

All these benefits of Steeltex—and 
more—can be put to work for you, 
too. All it takes is a phone call to the 
Pittsburgh Steel Products sales office 
nearest you. Trained engineers are 
available to help you solve your con- 
struction problems. Call today . 
you'll be glad you did tomorrow. 
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At 320-room Hotel San Juan Intercontinental, Puerto 
Rico, 250,000 square feet of Steeltex supports the roof and 
floors. Taylor Construction Co. of Miami estimates savings 
through using Steeltex ‘‘averaged 19 percent over other 
systems.” Architect: Roy F. France & Son, Miami Beach. 


an 

. 
Hotel Embajador in Dominican Republic has 244,000 square feet of 
Steeltex Floor Lath supporting the floors and roof. Architect Roy F. France 
of Miami Beach says, “‘Steeltex brought 20 percent savings in time.’ Con- 
tractor: Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., New York. 


>» See Sweets Catalog Section 2-B 


Pittsburgh Steel Products 


a division of Pittsburgh Steel Company 
Grant Building «+ Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





District Sales Offices Dayton Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Cleveland Detroit New York Tulsa 


Chicago Dallas Houston Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 
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Are the railroads doing anything 


to improve freight interchanges? 


On the Rock Island, Yes 


to quote J. B. Buffalo, Chicago Division Superintendent 


A criticism often aimed at railroads,” says Mr. Buffalo, ‘‘is that 
delays in switching from one line to another frequently nullify 
iny claims the railroads make of fast, on-time performance. 
“Let me set the record straight about the Rock Island. 
We're doing all we can to avoid delays of this kind by pro- 
viding direct interchange with other lines at key points. 
On the Chicago Division, for instance, we can advance 
hippers’ freight up to 500 miles by providing direct inter- 
changes with the B&O, NYC, Wabash, C&EI, C&O (PM 
Dist.), CSS&SB, Erie, Monon, NKP, PRR, B&OCT, GTW, 
IHB, EJI&E, GM&O, and MC. We certainly urge shippers to 
take advantage of these direct interchange facilities and save 
themselves a substantial amount of priceless shipping time.” 
The Chicago Division, moreover, is not the only one offering 
direct interchange facilities. Here are other principal junctions 
where the Rock Island connects directly with other railroads: 


Alexandria, la.—L&A, MoP, T&NO and T&P 

Amarillo, Texas—Santa Fe and FW&D 

Dallas, Texas—FW&D, GC&SF, L&A, MKTofT, Frisco, StLSW, 
r&NO, and T&P 

Denver, Colo.— D&RGW, C&S, and Santa Fe through joint CRI&P 
D&RGW North Yard 

Pullman, Colo.— Direct with UP at Pullman Junction (Denver), Colo. 
Eunice, La.—MoP and T&NO 

Fort Worth, Texas——-FW&D, GC&SF, MoP, MKTofT, StLSW, 
T&NO, T&P, and Frisco 

Kansas City, Mo.—Santa Fe, CB&Q, CGW, CMStP&P, GM&O 
KCS, MKT, MoP, KCT Ry., Frisco, UP, and Wabash 

Memphis, Tenn.— IC, L&N, Frisco, and Sou Ry 


Omaha, Nebr.—_C&NW, CB&Q, CGW, CMStP&P, CStPM&O 
IC, MoP, SOT Ry., UP, and Wabash 


Tucumcari, N. M.—Southern Pacific 


Is the Rock Island doing anything to improve freight inter 
changes? We think so. And we’re sure you’l/ think so after 
you route your next shipment via Rock Island 


If you have any comments, pro or con, regarding our rates or services, we invite you to discuss them with your Rock Island traffic representative 


- Rock 


y Island 





ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The railroad of planned progress 
... geared to the nation’s future 


CHICAGO 5, /LL. 














Why do diabetic doctors 
live longer 
than other diabetics? 


Anyone who develops diabetes can take hope 
from the personal experiences of doctors who have 
the disease. They have proved that by strict ad- 
herence to treatment, they can live almost as long 
and as actively with the disease as without it. 

When mild diabetes is discovered early, it can 
often be controlled by diet alone, or by diet and 
exercise. In other cases, a combination of insulin, 
diet and exercise may be required. 

New compounds, taken by mouth, appear to 
be beneficial in selected cases, usually those who 
have mild diabetes which developed after age 40. 
Their use, however, requires strict medical super- 
vision .. . and their true place in diabetes treat- 
ment awaits further study. 

Anyone at any age can develop diabetes, but 
your chances of doing so are increased .. . if you 
are overweight; if diabetes has occurred in your 
family; if you are between the ages of 40 and 65. 


Today, about one million people in our country 
have diabetes and are getting treatment. Another 
million Americans have the disease, but are com- 
pletely unaware of it. This is because diabetes, 
early in its course, causes no noticeable symptoms, 
and may not until it is well advanced. 

So, everyone should have periodic health ex- 
aminations, including simple tests for diabetes. 
And no one should delay seeing the doctor if any 
of the following common symptoms of diabetes 
should occur .. . weight loss despite constant hunger 
and excessive eating, increased fatigue during nor- 
mal activities, excessive thirst and frequent urination. 


COPYRIGHT 1998—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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PLUS 


INSULIN 


Plus 
EXERCISE 
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If diabetes is found, the usual reward for obedi- 
ence to the doctor’s orders is added years of com- 
fort and of life. Doctors know this... and that is 
why those of them who have diabetes live longer 
than other diabetics. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. | 

Please mail me a free copy of | 
your booklet “Diabetes,” 1058-5 ~ 


Name 


Street 
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...designer’s imagination “~~ 
thrives on 

these coatings... 
in products for work or play 


Take a look at their properties, and you'll see why coatings 
based on BAKELITE Brand Vinyl! Dispersion Resins 


stimulate so many new design ideas. 


From glossy to textured, hard to resilient, their wide variety 
of formulations has opened up entirely new fields for 
coatings. One rugged type outlasted ordinary coatings 
tenfold in abrasion tests. Another is applied in quarter-inch 
thicknesses for cushioning—as well as for electrical 
insulation. Their chemical resistance has led to their 
use in lining chemical drums. Metal coated with these 
materials can be postformed—they won't crack, chip, 


or lose adhesion. Some types can be molded. 


Learn how coatings based on BakELiTe Brand Vinyl 
Dispersion Resins can fit your product designs. Write for the 
names of coatings formulators who work with them, 
or for technical information on specific uses. 
Address Dept. JB-45L, Bakelite Company. Division of 
Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Bakelite Company, 


Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 7. 


PLASTICS Ga 


The terms BAKELITE and Unton Carpe are registered trade-marks of UCC. 














Serving the Galvanized Iron 
and Steel Industries 


Wherever iron or steel products need longer life 
—in industry, on the farm or in the home—zinc 
galvanizing is on the job 
because the U.S. Bureau of Standards states 
that zinc forms “‘by far the best” 
metallic coating 


That's not surprising 


protec tive 
for rustproofing iron and steel. 

Eagle-Picher, specializing in providing raw 
materials and component parts to other manu- 
facturers, supplies much of the zinc used by 
these galvanizers. They in turn use it to protect 
such varied products as girders, fences, drainage 


gutters, pails, tanks and corrugated sheet metal. 


SINCE 1843 ¢ THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


Whatever the ipplic ition, 


the most effective rust protectior 


| 
Through our diverse facilities, 
in outstanding ‘‘manufacturer’ 
such industries as 
ics, food pac kaging, | 
electronics, 


and many others Over the i 


have proved in these industries t 
our manufacturing and _ rest 
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1es successfully SU] ( 


those ol our customers. 
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The man in the photograph could be or Lima, London or LeHavre — in every 
your man. major center of world trade. 

Through a world-wide network of branch If such person-to-person contact could 
offices, affiliates, representatives and corre- speed your business overseas, why not get 
spondents, Bank of America can offer you in touch with our International Banking 
the services of a man-on-the-spot in Lisbon Department? 


— uF AM I nisi A 


NATIONAL TRUST AND S CIATION @ MEMBER FEDER T INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRAN s 2 S ANGELES 54+ BANK TERNATIONAL) NEW YORK CITY 


OVERSEAS SRANCHES 


Paris e Du Jorf 
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. 
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Millions 
of operating dollars 
are waiting to be saved 


(by plant managers who adopt 
organized lubrication) 


Concept of Organized Lubrication to save cash in 5 areas of plant 
operation is proving to be a most fertile field for plant-wide cost 
control. Two reports now available from Texaco on opportunities, 


methods, case histories. 

“Millions of dollars have already been 
saved in the operating costs of plants 
where management has recognized 
the importance of lubrication and has 
organized planned lubrication §pro- 
grams. Millions of dollars are waiting 
to be saved in plants where manage- 
ment has not yet become aware of 
the benefits of organized lubrication.” 

The entire July, 1958, issue of 
Lubrication magazine is devoted to 
“Organized Plant Lubrication.” The 
Statement above summarizes the 
issue’s findings. 

In effect, this and other writings 
on the subject reflect the fact that 
here is a relatively new and certainly 
fertile field for real cost savings in 
plant operations. 

There’s enough evidence in to 
cause excitement among the experts. 
Among the experts are the men who 
are putting Organized Lubrication to 
work—the plant managers and their 
team of engineers. 

For, in assuming the large burden 
of satisfying the corporate measure 
of profit and loss on their units, plant 
managers have been quick to adopt 


new concepts and practices that result 
in plant-wide savings, such as planned 
overhaul, professionalized purchas- 
ing and organized quality control. 

Most of these have been cost-con- 
trolling programs. So is Organized 
Lubrication. From the evidence in so 
far, this can prove to be one of the 
most fertile of the new plant man- 
aging practices. 

Why? Because Organized Lubri- 
cation can create cash savings in five 
ways, ininventory, production, down- 
time, maintenance and equipment 
life. Once adopted as plant practice, 
Organized Lubrication is placed in 
harness by plant engineers, produc- 
tion superintendents, maintenance 
superintendents, and purchasing 
agents. 

Let’s acknowledge now that lubri- 
cants alone, no matter how excellent, 
are not the secret; rather, it is the 
setting of goals, the organizing of 
methods, and the expertness of men 
who can combine a knowledge of this 
new opportunity with an understand- 
ing of plant practices and lubrication. 

In plants throughout the country 


Texaco’s planning book has been 
studied and put to use. Some large 
corporations have adopted its recom- 
mendations on a staff level, or have 
set up committees to study the sub- 
ject. Many plant units report savings 
from 10 to 100 times the cost of the 
lubricant used! 

If you are a member of a plant 
operating group, or if you are con 
cerned with cost control in many 
plants, you will find this subject well 
worth an introductory 10 minutes 
or so. 


SEND FOR TEXACO’S NEW GUIDE 
FOR ORGANIZING LUBRICATION 


Limited quantity available 
please attach coupon to your 


company letterhead 


The Texas Company 
Dept. B-61 

135 East 42nd St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me 
Management Practices 
that Control Costs 

via Organized Lubrication 


1 would also like the July issue of 


Lubrication Magazine (published by Texaco). 


Name Title 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


We’ve come a good way along the recovery road on (1) rising government 
spending, (2) sustained consumer spending on softgoods, and (3) a boomlet 
in housing. Now we need a new push, and you know from where: 


The auto industry (first more production, and then sales). 


Strikes held down last week’s production of new cars to an estimated 
33,000—a figure more typical of the first week of a changeover period than 
the fourth. And this week is being curtailed, too. 


But there will be a rush to make up lost output from now on. 


At first, this will not be truly indicative of customer demand; the makers 
have to stock their dealers. But it will formally inaugurate an upturn in 
manufacturers’ inventories. 


Others will protect themselves when they see auto makers buying. 


Many purchasing agents, heretofore working on a hand-to-mouth policy, 
already have started to cover needs a little farther ahead. 


You see that clearly in the steady rise in steel output. You can sense 
it in the price boosting in nonferrous metals. 
° 


Steel operations last week topped 1.9-million tons and, at the same time, 
70% of capacity for the first time this year. 

The orders that have been pushing the rate up steadily for three months 
include, naturally, some automotive business. But this buying has been 
far less, so far, than is required to support even the relatively conservative 
schedule calling for 1.4-million cars this quarter. 


Prices of nonferrous metals have been acting just as though producers 
in this country hadn’t a worry in the world. 


That, of course, is largely a happy illusion. Buyers, prodded by specu- 
lative advances in London, have pushed prices up on themselves even though 
supplies in this country remain more than ample. 


Copper has been aided, particularly on the London market, by the 
strike in Rhodesia. 


In this country, the price easily might have advanced more than it has 
Up to midweek, leading U.S. producers hadn’t moved up to the new quota- 
tions posted by the custom smelters (in the same way that, a few weeks back, 
some refused to follow cuts by custom smelters). 


Demand for lead and zine picked up when the import quotas were 
imposed by the White House. Recent strength, however, seems more to 
reflect expectations that an international deal on output curbs will be signed. 

In the case of zinc, for example, new figures this week showed that 
domestic output continued fairly low while shipments were the best in some 
time. Yet the stock at month end, as computed by the American Zinc Insti- 
tute, was off only a few thousand tons from its peak and equivalent to three 
months’ supply at July’s shipment rate. 
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You are beginning to see some worried shaking of heads over housing 
demand even though homebuilding’s upturn is only fairly started. 


The concern centers, for now, on rental housing. Apartment building 
has paced the homebuilding recovery, but vacancy rates in a few cities now 
threaten to dry up the money supply for new projects. 


Housing will roll along for some time on its present impetus. 


The rise in starts that got under way last spring has only recently been 
showing conspicuously in the value of work done. July nosed ahead of last 
year, but still was well below the same 1956 month. In August, the gain 
over 1957 widened to 6% while 1956 also was topped. 


And now the September estimate, which fell just short of $1%4-million, 
not only tops both previous years but isn’t too far behind 1955. 


Consumers are still cautious about borrowing, but they have loosened up 
a little bit—except in the case of automobiles. 


Installment loans for purchases of merchandise other than autos have 
been rising moderately since April; personal loans have been going up 
steadily (though less sharply than in 1957); and loans for home repair and 
modernization are showing an uptrend for the first time in a year. 


But auto debt has declined every month since last October. 


Installment borrowing to purchase automobiles—new and used—in the 
first eight months this year fell to $91-billion this year from nearly $11.4- 
billion in the same period last year. 


This should prove a twofold benefit to the automotive market: 
* Debts have been reduced more than 6% from last October’s peak. 


* Repayments will be taking a smaller nick out of monthly income—after 
mounting steadily ever since the end of World War II. 


Consumers’ time-payment obligations, even though they have fallen 
slightly below last year’s level, still amount to a pretty big lien against what 
people have to spend. 

After all, personal income isn’t much larger than it was last year, the 
recent rise only a little more than making up earlier losses. 


The net of this is that installment debt still amounts to 10.7% of after- 
tax income, only a shade under last year’s average. Emerging from the 1954 
recession—before the 1955 credit spree—installment debt amounted to only 
8.8% of disposable income. 


Declining inventories didn’t begin to make manufacturing operations 
look a great deal healthier until shipments stopped dropping. 


But, in the last couple of months, new orders and shipments of manu- 
facturers of durable goods have taken a turn for the better. And that is begin- 
ning to strengthen the inventory-sales ratio in fine fashion. 


As recently as April, inventories were more than 2% times sales; now 
they are down to 2% times—the best in about a year. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 11, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N. Y. 
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GIVE THE SELECT-O WAY! 


SAVE MONEY, TIME AND WORRY ... GIVE EFFICIENTLY, 
EFFECTIVELY BY USING SELECT-O's GIFT CERTIFICATE 
SERVICE. YOU SELECT THE PRICE—THE RECIPIENT 
SELECTS HIS GIFT—WE DO THE REST! 


For your felons ancl customers 


You know that it’s good business to give business gifts at 
Christmas time. But how much time do you have to devote to 
this problem? 

For years it’s been a common business practice for busy 
executives, like yourself, to employ Select-O’s gift plan. Simply 
send us your gift list. Indicate how much you wish to spend. 
Select-O offers you a choice of eight separate gift certificate 
plans ... ranging from $3 to $45.00... from ever-popular, 
ever-welcome magazine subscriptions to distinguished gourmet 
and gift merchandise. Cost is far below average retail value 
and includes our complete service. You’re assured of giving in 
a friendly, dignified manner—without embarrassment or dupli- 
cation of gifts to your friends or customers. He selects his own 
gift; we do the rest! 

For more information about our management approved, 
management-used gift service, write or telephone for our con 
fidential Price List and General Information Catalog. 





Henry L. Joynt, Inc., Selective Gift Service, 
18421 James Couzens Highway, 
Detroit 35, Michigan Telephone: Dlamond 1-3811 


LL. Joynt, Inc., Selective Gift Service 
18421 James Couzens Highway, Detroit 35, Michigan 
Gentlemen, 
Please send, for my consideration, your confidential 
List and General Information Catalog. 
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THE GUARANTY CUSTOMER: GONE FISHIN’ 


Why is he so carefree? For one thing, he’s 


put his 
personal financial affairs in the hands of Guaranty’s 


Personal Trust Department 


With his attorney and a Guaranty trust officer he’s 
reviewed his will to make sure it is in line with current 


tax laws and changing family conditions 


He knows that his family’s future security and happi- 
I 


ness could depend on sound professional trust guidance. 
Therefore he’s appointed Guaranty co-executor and co- 
trustee under his will, to gain the benefits of the bank’s 
experience and philosophy of long-range thinking 

He has also placed his investment portfolio in the 


hands of Guaranty, enjo' the advantages of continu 





. ] . 1 
Ing supervision and seeing tor him 
judgment and administration the | 


its current services. At the same time h 


many time-consuming details involved ir 
care and custody of securities. Any 


anty customer relaxes with contidence? 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK e 140 BROADWAY. NEW RK 


RLISINGESS 
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New Outlet for Smart Money 


@ Suddenly it’s dawning on them that the new small 
business investment company plan taps a whole market for 
long-term credit—with diversity and little risk. 


@ Tax advantages of the SBI companies add to the 
attraction. Banks, development councils, and private investors 


show their interest increasingly. 


@ And, when the SBls start operating next year, 
small business will have a long-sought source of funds. 


his summer, Congress tried to plug 
a wide gap in the nation’s financial 
structure by authorizing a system of 
small business investment companies 
(BW—Aug.16'58,p38). Its purpose was 
simple: to extend to small businesses 
some of the same access to equity capi- 
tal and long-term financing that large 
business enjoys. 

Suddenly, it’s beginning to appear 
that Congress opened up wider vistas 
than anyone had suspected. 

No one in Washington was prepared 
for the interest that has been shown— 
not only by small businessmen who 
hope for loans but also, and more sig- 
nificantly, by bankers and big investors. 
The Small Business Administration, 
which is still drawing up regulations 
with publication about three weeks 
away, already has received well over 
6,000 queries. At least half are con- 
cerned with investment possibilities. 
¢ Wave of Excitement—With this 
kind of interest on the investment- 
opportunity side, the system of SBIs 
begins to look like one of the most 
important changes in business finance 
in many years. One Washington official 
hails it as nothing less than another 
wave of enthusiasm like that for the 
mutual funds. 

Nobody ever doubted the demand 
side of small business financing. Con- 
gress has been puttering for years with 
such devices as SBA itself, hoping 
to cut the mortality rate of infant 
companies and to nurse little ones into 
big ones. 

(he surprise in the reaction to the 
SBI scheme has been on the other 
side of the picture—the discovery that 
an unsuspected number of smart finan- 
ciers think, if tax advantages are right, 
that there’s money to be made in large 


volume, long-term support for small, 
somewhat risky but fast-growing com- 
panies. 

¢ New Way of Lending—Unless SBA’s 
code of regulations changes the pitch of 
the plan, SBIs offer a wholly new way 
of long-term lending plus long-term 
investment. To the investor, — this 
means capital gains as well as carnings 
from interest on loans, with the risk 
reduced because losses can be written 
off against ordinary income. The plan 
puts some federal money behind the 
SBls, vet vastlv increases their influence 
by encouraging private investment 
many times greater. 

\s banks see it, the plan lets 
them reenter the field of equity in 
vestment and provide a financing service 
for customers they now have to turn 
away. , 

As big investors see it, the plan 
gives them a relatively risk-free wav of 
backing small companies that have a 
chance to flourish and pay off someday 
in rich capital gains. 


|. What the SBIs Are 


I'he idea won’t be tested in practice 
before vearend. After SBA issues the 
regulations, it will take time for inter 
ested groups to get organized, for states 
and SBA to issue charters, for money 
to be laid on the line. 

SBA has a revolving fund of $50- 
million to carry through next June 30 
and $200-million to be split between 
the next two fiscal vears. This $250- 
million is only the seed for the system; 
the bulk of the capital for the SBIs 
will come from private sources. 

Emphasis is on wide distribution of 
the financial help for small business. 
SBIs will doubtless be spotted geo- 


graphically where the need is greatest 
and the alternate sources of financing 
are fewest. Moreover, they are not 
allowed to tie up more than 20° of 
their paid-in capital and surplus in any 
one company they are helping. 

* Forming an SBI—An SBI ts a corpo 
ration set up by private organizers. ‘They 
need a minimum of $300,000 in capital 
to start with, but up to $150,000 of 
this can be obtained from the Small 
Business Administration; SBA will buy 
debentures that are subordinated to all 
other paper except the common stock 
‘There is no set time for redeeming 
these debentures, which will probably 
carry a 5% interest rate. 

‘To add to its original working capital, 
an SBI can also borrow from SBA up 
to 50% of its paid-in capital and sur- 
plus, including whatever SBA provided 
by buying debentures. A) minimum- 
sized SBI thus could borrow another 
$150,000 at SBA’s 5% or perhaps 
54% interest rate. 

At the outset, it is clear from SBA 
statements that too much reliance on 
federal capital may stand in the wa 
of SBI’s approval. SBA says it will 
first approve SBIs that are wholly 
financed privately, next those that 1 
quire no organization capital but want 
loans to build up their lendable funds 
and finally those that need both kinds 
of help to get started. 
¢ What They Do—The SBIs have onh 
one function: to provide the small 
business with long-term funds, either 
through loans of up to 20 years (with a 
discretionary 10-year extension possible 
or through purchase of debentures that 
are convertible into common stock at 
the creditor's option and at a “sound 
market value fixed at the time the cd 
bentures are issued. 

An SBI can borrow and reimvest as 
much as four times its capital and sur 
plus, in contrast to regulated invest 
ment companies in the past, whose bor- 
rowing has been limited to one-third 
of their total assets. ‘Thus, even the 
smallest SBI, with $150,000 in private 
capital matched by $150,000 from SBA, 
is empowered to line up $1.5-million 
for investment. 

Ihe SBIs can deal only with com- 
panies that meet SBA’s definition of 
small business. ‘This definition varies 
according to the industry in which a 
company, partnership, or proprictorship 
is operating. Generally, however, the 
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term covers retail and service businesses 
grossing up to $1-million a year, whole- 
sale businesses grossing up to $5-million, 
and manufacturing operations with up 
to 250 employees (in some industries, 
the ceiling rises to 1,000). 

Ihe program 1s sure to focus on the 
much smaller group of undercapitalized 
growth companies, chiefly manufactur- 
crs, to the exclusion of the family store 
and the corner gas station. 

Most loans will be small—people 
involved sav few will exceed $50,000 to 
a customer. They will be used chiefly 
to build working capital and to buy 
machinery and cquipment. Beyond 
that, some big manufacturers and trade 
associations are thinking of SBIs_ to 
finance distributors at rates below the 
10% or 12% that factors and indus- 
trial finance companies often charge 
¢ Cost of Money—Borrowers from an 
SBI will pay interest rates on the 
loans and convertible debentures set 
by negotiation within maximum rates 
set by SBA rules and state laws. Inter 
est on the convertible debentures can 
be expected to run 6% or 7%, on the 
straight loans 7% or 8% 

Obviously, if the SBIs had to depend 
principally on 5% or 54% loans from 
SBA for lendable funds, they couldn't 
com money at such rates—the spread 
would barely cover their overhead. It’s 
the other special features of the Small 
Business Act of 1958S that make the 


SBIs so intriguing to investors—such 
things as this 
¢ Dividends that an SBI receives 


through its ownership of stock after 
conversion of wholly 
exempt from the corporate income tax. 

¢ Investors in an SBI, and the SBI 
itself in its dealing with small busi 


debentures are 


nesses, mav deduct any losses from 
ordinary income instead of treating 


them as capital losses in figuring taxes 
¢ Securities issued by an SBI may 
be exempted by the Securities & Ex- 


change Commission from SEC rules 
on registration and other details 
¢ An SBI, unlike a regulated in 


vestment company, ¢ 
dividends it 


in accumulate the 
from customer 
Companies, ind there is ho penalty un 
der the tax laws. It can build up these 
carnings to plow back into more lend- 
ing, Or if Can pay out In a poor vear, 
when its stockholders’ other taxable in- 
ome might be low 
¢ Above all, the prospect is that an 
SBI wall, in the long run, acquire the 
stock of a few real growth 
companies, at a pre-boom price, with 
Uncle Sam sharing the risk but treat 
ing the capital gains kindly 


receives 


common 


ll. Gains for Investors 


alk to SBA officials and financial 
people all around the country, as 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters have done this 
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week, and you find a wide varicty of 
people and institutions interested in 
the SBI program. 

“The interest is almost unbelieva 
ble,” says SBA’s Chicago office. “We've 
had more than 25 inquiries a day, rang- 
ing from banks to CPAs.” 

People who have studied the pro- 
gram predict that banks and commu- 
nity development groups will dominate 
the first batch of SBI approvals. But 
private investors will be in the running, 
too. As a retired broker in Chicago 
looks at it: ‘““There’s not a chance of 
making a quick buck on these new 
loans. But, for my money, there isn’t 
a sounder investment.” 
¢ Private Investment—Interest of pri- 
vate investors is understandable. ‘The 
SBI program appears able to absorb in- 
vestment funds on a large scale, vet 
diversify the risks. Some such programs 
on a private basis have already been 
planned or even operating. 

In Jacksonville, Fla., for example, 
I'rederick Schultz has been “lone-wolf- 
ing” in the very type of business the 
SBA _ plan outlines: providing small 
business with risk capital. Now he is 
organizing an SBI, with nine others— 
“all fairly young men who are interested 
in industrial and community develop- 
ment.” Schultz and his partner, J. G. 
Montague, feel their experience in risk 
situations will be the kev to success. 

In Pittsburgh, William C. Rogers, 
who works with a Pittsburgh brokerage 
house, more than a vear ago incorpo- 
rated a company called Financial Aid 
to Management, Inc. (Rogers refers to 
it as Fatman). If the SBA regulations 
look attractive, Fatman will apply for 
a charter as an SBI. 

l'atman, too, relies on the broad ex- 
perience of its directors: a CPA, a tax 
attorney, an insurance broker, a stock 
broker, and a radio-I'V newscaster. Its 
25 stockholders have pledged the full 
minimum capitalization of $300,000 

In San Francisco, a private group is 
organizing an SBI to be known as 
Pacific Coast Small Business Invest 
ment Co., with 10 men committed to 
investing $15,000 each and prepared to 
multiply their stake. ‘This group plans 
to try to take advantage of SBA’s help 
in capitalizing—a matching $150,000 in 
this case—and is puzzled by reports that 
SBlIs needing no help will be favored 
in the granting of charters 

The group is attracted by “the op 
portunitv—with risk, of course—of get 
ting in on the ground floor of a small 
company, giving it the benefit of sound 
management and financial advice, hang 
ing onto the convertible debentures for 
the long pull—mavbe five or six vears, 
mavbe only four—and harvesting the 
fruits of capital appreciation.’ 

In New York, Theodore H. Silbert, 
long an advocate of help for small busi- 


ness, announced a candidate for SBI 


status on the day the bill became law. 
His Standard Financial Corp. has $500,- 
000 worth of private capital, and he 
plans to form similar companies in 
Dallas, Los Angeles, Chicago, and pos- 
sibly Philadelphia. 

e Area Development—Private groups 
are flocking to SBA offices to ask about 
the SBI plan, while state and local 
municipal groups automatically come 
under a special provision of the new 
law: Instead of being limited to $250,- 
000 from SBA, thev can now get up to 
$250.000 for each secured loan with a 
specific small business. 

‘Typical of the private regional groups 
is the Western Idaho-EKastern Oregon 
Industrial Development Council in 
Boise, Idaho. It has already announced 
plans to applv for an SBI charter and 
to sell $150,000 worth of stock locally. 
Then it would ask SBA for another 
$150,000 of capitalization and for a 
loan of $150,000. Its organizers are 
businessmen representing localities in 
the area, which want to 
small manufacturing. 
¢ The Banks—The real surprise among 
interested groups has been the banks. 
In almost all parts of the country, banks 
lead all other categories. Two quota- 
tions from Chicago-area bankers con- 
tain most of the reasons why 

“We might not make a nickel out of 
the dividends from such a setup, but 
it is valuable to us as a wav to develop 
customers for other bank services.” 

“It is a way in which we can get into 
areas of investment that we are not 
permitted to go into now.” 

Pres. William M. Jenkins of the 
First National Bank of Everett, Wash., 
(associated in an SBI application with 
three other Snohomish County banks 
sees public relations as a prime reason 
for going into the new plan. People 
come into the bank to borrow more 
capital, he says, and don’t understand 
whv thev are turned down for lack of 
enough equity in the business. ‘They 


encourage 


have put all they have into the 
business and have nowhere else to 
turn. 

“Now,” savs Jenkins, “we mav_ be 


able to help him by referring him to 
the small business investment com 
pany, and this helps a bank's relations 
in the business community.” 


Not all bankers applaud the SBI 
scheme. A Seattle bank official takes 
a sour view of the convertible deben- 


ture type of financing 
may wind up with ‘a minority stock 
ownership with all the handicaps of 
minority stockholding.” A banker 
from a small citv in Montana doesn’t 
think bank participation in SBIs is even 
good public relations. 

“In a small citv,” he savs, “it may 
be taken as a sign of further domination 
of small business by banks—and that’s 
public relations dynamite.” 


An SBI, he savs, 
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COMET IV, over New York’s International 


Airport, is one of pair that score... 


A First for Britain 


Moving swiftly, with perfect timing, BOAC wins the 
race to start transatlantic jet passenger service. Rueful Pan 


Am says it will follow quickly. 


Britain, snapping back from the 
humiliation of its America’s Cup racing 
vacht, last week scored a somewhat 
more important victory: Its Comet IV 
became the first jet transport to carry 
paving passengers across the Atlantic. 

What's more, British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. did its winning with truly 
elegant timing, getting planes aloft both 
eastbound and westbound scant hours 
after the Port of New York Authority 
had granted the key permission to use 
the International Airport. And BOAC 
accurately called its publicity shots 
before the permission was granted. 
¢ Early Claims—It was a dramatic climax 
te a race that really warmed up in mid- 
September when Pan American Air- 
ways—whose Boeing 707s were the 
Comets’ only serious rivals for the 
transatlantic first—announced it would 
start service in October. At the time, 
BOAC was aiming at a December start. 
Both, of course, had to wait for Port 
Authority permission, hinging on the 
vclume of sound generated by the giant 
jets. 

Still in September, the International 
Air ‘Transport Assn., meeting in France, 
heard a rumor that BOAC and Pan Am 
had reached a gentleman’s agreement 
to begin service simultaneously, per 
haps late this month. 
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Then, early last week, BOAC began 

to steam things up. Managing director 
Basil Smallpiece told reporters in New 
York that “We can start service anv- 
time.” No one realized literally 
he was speaking. 
* Reporters on Hand—With the Port 
Authority ruling expected for Friday, 
BOAC flew in a planeload of British 
reporters and encamped them at the 
Overseas Press Club. When the news 
that would begin failed to 
materialize, the confident Britons filed 
their stories anyway, anticipating a 
Saturday start. By evening, BOAC 
said it was so at a gay celebration, and 
on Saturday morning the planes took 
off, one in each direction, pleasantly 
filled with guests, some of them par 
ing 

lor BOAC it was a happy rebirth of 
hopes that had seemed to die back in 
1952 when the original Comet IIs went 
into service and then had to be grounded 
after a series of fatal midair explosions. 
¢ Pan Am Reacts—l’or Pan Am, the 
occasion was less happy. But the huge 
U.S. airline quickly recovered sufficient 
aplomb to utter a loud objection. In 
effect, Pan Am charged that the Port 
Authoritv’s noise-abatement rules were 
(1) much too stiff for both the Boeing 
707s and the Comet IVs, and (2) that 


how 


service 


the heavy, powerful 707s got a much 
worse deal than their lighter British 
rivals. 

The Port Authority rules protested 
by Pan Am go something like this: 

¢ Whenever possible, the jet trans- 
ports must use International Airport 
runways that lead them out over Long 
Island’s Jamaica Bay. At night, when 
noise is considered more offensive, only 
two runways can be used, both leading 
over the bay. 

¢ When wind or weather force the 
use of runways that lead over com- 
munities, the planes must turn away at 
the first possible moment. 

e The jets, when forced to pass 
over communities, must fly at a mini- 
mum of 1,200 ft., and the engines 
cannot maintain full throttle. 

Pan Am argues that “both the 707 

and the Comet will be equal to or better 
than current propeller-driven aircraft 
with respect to community noise in the 
daytime. This must be equally truc 
during the night hours.” 
e What Kind of Noise?—The Port 
Authority disagrees, basing its views on 
“perceived noise’—in effect, the dis- 
turbance caused to people—rather than 
on the more objective measure of 
decibels. ‘he authority says that jet 
liners at 1,200 ft. actually bother people 
more than Super-Constellations cleat 
down at 360 ft. 

Pan Am is particularly aggrieved by 
the 1,200 ft. floor and the throttling 
back rules. ‘This means, the line argues, 
that the 247,000-lb. 707s will be forced 
to reduce both payload and initial fuel 
load, thus cutting revenue and adding 
the cost of extra refueling stops. ‘The 
Comet IV, which weighs only 156,000 
Ib. and carries fewer passengers than 
the 707, is less troubled by the regu- 
lations. On its first flight from New 
York, it reached 1,800 ft. while still 
over the airport, and it has no troubk 
heaving itself up to the 1,200-ft. mim 
mum with a full load of fuel. All this 
is very saddening to Pan Am, which 
had counted on the 707s being morc 
economical — to than — the 
Comets. 
¢ Daily Service—Sadness, however, did 
not prevent the airline from snapping 
back with more than a protest to the 
Port Authority. Bv last Monday it wa 
announcing in double-page newspapc! 
spreads that it would start daily service 
from New York to Paris and Rome on 
Oct. 26. By mid-November, it 
ised service to London, also on a dail 
against BOAC’s 
weekly schedule (page 121 

Ihe trade believes that Pan Am will 
be able to live with the New York 
restrictions. If it can’t, there are al 
such spots as Boston's L. 
International and Baltimore’s Iriend 
ship, which would love to get the jet 
traffic. 
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World Bankers Set 10-Year Goals 


@ New Delhi meeting of World Bank and Monetary 
Fund aims to counter Soviet inroads by bridging economic 
gulf between advanced and underdeveloped lands. 


@ There'll be no agreed blueprint, but lines of action 
—both orthodox and novel—are shaping up at New Delhi. 


Central 
ters don’t 


bankers and finance minis- 
ordinarily let themselves in 
for long-term economic planning, either 
on the national or international level. 
But this week in New Delhi, India’s 
capital city, the money managers of 
some 65 W orld 
involved in a stupendous plan 
ning job. As delegates to the 13th 
annual meeting of the World Bank and 


I rec countries have 


been 


International Monetary Fund, they 
have been charting a course for the 
Iree World economy over the next 
decade 


The New Delhi session isn’t quite 
comparable to the lengthy conference 
at Bretton Woods N. HL.) in 1944 
When that conference created the 
World Bank and the IMF, it was pro 
ducing something entirely new and, to 
many critics 
unorthodox 

By contrast, the chief order of busi- 
New Delhi has been a U.S-.- 


sponsored plan to imcrease the resources 


something dangerously 


ness at 


of these two well-established and now 
reputable institutions The idea is 
to build on the considerable achieve- 


ments—in promoting cconomic growth 
and financial stabilitv—of the Bank and 
the Fund in the industrially 
parts of the Free World. 
I.ven so, a decade from now the New 
Delhi conference may be paired with 
Bretton Woods as one of those 
sions when a broad new 
charted for the world 
¢ Economic Marriage—l’or New Delhi 
is doing more than approving new 1 
sources for the IMF and the World 
Bank (page 101). ‘This conference 
is trving to establish a 
tionship, or « 


advanced 


oceca- 
COUTSC IS 


also 
working rela 
marriage, be 
tween the developed and the underde 
veloped nations of the ree World—a 
relationship cnough to with 
encroachments by 


COnOTNIC 


strong 
stand anv serious 
the Soviet bloc 

The problem of economic develop 
ment was uppermost in the mind of 
India’s Prime Minister Nehru when he 
opened the conference. In an impas 
sioned speech, Nehru claimed that the 
great gulf in the world today is not 
between capitalist and Communist na 
tions but between the wealthy indus 
trialized countries and the  poverty- 
stricken underdeveloped countries 
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As if to bridge this “Nehru gulf,” 
as well as to counter the Soviet eco- 


nomic offensive, the U.S. delegation 
went to New Delhi with a proposal 


to add a development-priming afhliate 
to the World Bank. This proposed 
agency already has been named the In- 
ternational Development Assn. (IDA). 


|. Glimpse of What’s Coming 


Ihe Free World’s money managers 
had no intention at New Delhi of blue- 
printing the next decade or even trving 
to establish agreed targets 

But it is already clear that the dele- 
gates had certain broad goals. 

e lor the industrialized countries 
Widen the area of liberalized trade, 
establish general convertibility of cur- 
rencies, stimulate private investment, 
and encourage free market forces. 
¢ For the underdeveloped coun- 

Push economic development at 
i faster pace than population IS ncreas- 
ing, so that living standards can rise 
rapidly enough to underpin a demo 
cratic wav of life. This obviously re 
quires a vast flow of capital from the 
industrialized countrics and new invest- 
ment techniques. 

None of the central bankers and fi- 
nance ministers is likely to predict how 
close the Kree World 


trics 


mav come to 


achieving these goals, though in corridor 


exchanges at New Delhi 
some rough estimates. 

¢ Main Lines—On the basis of these, 
and the informed speculation of gov 
ernment and company economists here 
and in Western Europe, it is possible 
to forecast at least some of the main 
developments of the next few vears— 
assuming, of course, that the cold wat 
gets no worse. 


there were 


Some of these developments are right 
in line with the original Bretton Woods 
goal—a_ multilateral based on 
relative freedom for trade, convertible 
currencies, and a large flow of private 
capital. Other trends suggest that there 
will be as many departures in the com- 
ing period from this Bretton Woods 
orthodoxy as there were in the first 
postwar decade. These will come espe- 
cially in the underdeveloped areas. 
¢ Orthodox ‘Track—Along the lines of 


svstem 


the original Bretton Woods goals, here’s 
what it seems safe to forecast: 

e International trade will continuc 
to expand, but more slowly—probably 
at a rate of 3% a year. This would put 
world exports in 1968 at around $135- 
billion, up from just over $100-billion 
in 1957. 


Chere will be continued prog- 
ress in 


removing quota 
against dollar goods. 

¢ The British pound will become 
freely convertible, except for residents, 
and will remain a key currency in world 
trade. As a result of this and the 
Common Market, the European Pavy- 
ments Union will disappear and a 
“European Fund’ be established. 

e Private investment will play an 
increasing role in promoting industrial 
development in such semi-advanced 
countries as Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, 
South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand. This will come largely from 
the U.S. but also from Western 
Europe. so private investment 
abroad, which now totals $37-billion, 
mav reach $70-billion in 10 vears 

e Free market forces, which were 
heavily discounted in many parts of 
Western Europe until recently, will 
assume a larger role in the 
relations of the advanced 
advanced countries. 
¢ Boosts Needed—These developments 
won't be automatic, however. Thev will 
be underpinned by short-term credits 
fiom the IMF and long-term World 
Bank loans. Some financial experts 
think that before the decade is OVCT, the 
IMF, to do its job, will have to have 
a new constitution and create credit as 
a commercial bank does 

It is also assumed, of course, that full 
emplovment policies in the large indus- 
trial nations will continue. ‘The IMI 
today regards the successful application 


restrictions 


cconomlc 


and semi 


to vioicnt 
guarantce 


of these policies as a barrict 
trade fluctuations and a 
against a serious world slump. 


ll. New and Unorthodox 


The new and unorthodox develop- 
ments that lie ahead probably will be 
concentrated mainly in the underde- 
veloped areas. Here is what seems to be 
likely 

e Regional trading groups (o1 
“common markets’) in Latin America, 
and perhaps in Southeast Asia. 

e A bank 
and a regional payments union in Latin 
America, with the U.S. contributing to 
both. Probably a payments union link- 
ing Japan with Southeast Asia, based 
on the ven but with the U.S. involved. 

¢ Commodity agreements — that 
would try to smooth out price fluctua 


regional developm« nt 
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tions by production or export controls, 
though not by price-support schemes. 
The U.S. already is backing such a 
scheme for lead and zinc. According 
to British thinking, the Russians would 
have to be included in some of 
these. 

¢ A larger flow of public invest- 
ment than of private capital to the 
underdeveloped countries of Africa and 
Asia. Some of this will be in the form 
of fully repayable loans from the World 
Banks, indirectly backed by private 
capital through the sale of World Bank 
bonds. If the proposed International 
Development Assn. is established as an 
afhliate of the World Bank to grant soft 
loans (loans repayable in local cur- 
rencies), then the share of public in- 
vestment will be even larger. 
¢ Equity Financing—There’s a_possi- 
bility of a more orthodox flow of devel- 
opment capital through the new IDA. 
Under discussion at New Delhi was the 
idea of having the IDA make equity 
investments in underdeveloped coun- 
tries—even investing in something like 
equities in government projects. ‘These 
would not involve fixed payments for 
either interest or capital, and therefore 
would not strain the financial resources 
of underdeveloped countries any more 
than soft loans would. 


lll. New Problems, Too 


The thought of a Free World econ- 
omy with such a mixture of orthodox 
and unorthodox practices gives some 
U.S. and European economists the 
shivers. But in the marriage of indus- 
trialized and underdeveloped nations 
discussed at New Delhi, there mav be 
even more dilemmas. 

One of these already has appeared 
It’s the problem raised for the under- 
developed countries and the semi-ad- 
vanced nations by the fight against in- 
flation in the advanced nations. Accord 
ing to many economists, the recent anti 
inflationary policies of Western Europe 
and the U.S. have been largely responsi 
ble for the recent drop in commodity 
prices and export income of many raw 
material producers. 

Also it looks as if the tight monetary 
and fiscal discipline that will be used 
to keep inflation in check here and in 
Western Europe will tend to keep 
interest rates all over the West at a 
high level. If that happens, it’s bound 
to slow the flow of new capital to the 
underdeveloped areas. 

Then, of course, there’s the question 
of relative growth rates of the capitalist 
and Communist worlds. Some observers 
argue that if the West can do no better 
than the 3% or 4% a year growth rate 
that appears to be quite possible in the 
period ahead, the Communists are sur 
to win the East-West struggle in the 
end. 
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GAS HILLS area of Wyoming hoards nation’s second-largest uranium ore reserves. 


AEC Breaks Uranium Log Jam 


Commission is seeking Washington approval to award 
contracts for new mills to two companies, and to permit three 
others to expand existing facilities. 


Just a year ago, the Atomic Energy 
Commission announced that it would 
stop contracting for new mills to proc- 
ess uranium ore. This was a staggering 
blow to the uranium industry, which, 
for more than a decade, has been en- 
couraged to prospect for and to produce 
all the ore it could—with a market guar- 
anteed by AEC. In the early 40s, uran- 
ium ore reserves in the nation were 
counted in the thousands of tons. Now, 
known reserves are estimated at S0-mil- 
lion tons; and in the first half of 19558, 
about $107.5-million worth of concen- 
trate was produced. 

Last week, at a mecting at Grand 
Junction, Colo., with uranium industry 
officials, AEC broke the log jam on mill 
ing contracts in the rich Wyoming 
uranium area. The commission made a 
tentative agreement—subject to Wash 
ington approval—to award new milling 
contracts to Federal Uranium Corp. of 
Salt Lake City and to Union Carbide 
Nuclear Co. (a division of Union Car- 
bide Corp.). The Federal mill will proc 
ess 525 tons of ore a dav, with Union 
Carbide handling 492 tons. New mills 
will cost about $3.5-million each, and 
take about a vear to complete 

In addition, three companies with 
mills now operating or under construc- 
tion will get the green light on expan- 
sions: Lucky Mec Uranium Co. (con 
trolled by Utah Construction Co.) will 
get a go-ahead to increase capacity from 
750 tons to 1,000 tons a day; fremont 
Minerals, Inc. (a subsidiary of Susque- 


hanna Corp.) from 500 to 725 tons a 


day; and Western Nuclear Corp. from 
400 to 845 tons a day. 
¢ One Customer—No license or other 
form of AEC permission is necessary to 
build a uranium processing mill. How 
ever, for all practical purposes, the gov 
ernment is the only customer, so in 
practice nobody builds a mill unless and 
until he has a government  purchas« 
contract. Licenses must be obtained to 
transport uranium from the mine to the 
mill, and licenses are required for sal 
of uranium or concentrate to the 
ernment or to private customers 
these licenses are almost automatic 
AEC takes no part in the financing 
of new mills, but a provision of the new 
tax law makes uranium mills eligible for 
rapid tax amortization—providing that 
existing facilities are not 
cause of location 
e Critical Areas—Last week’s milling 
allocations—even though tentative—took 
some of the pressure off an explosiv 
situation. ‘The rich Gas Hills area of 
Wyoming had been the last major field 
to be developed—and it was big, second 
only to New Mexico’s Ambrosia Lake 
Operators had spent millions in finding 
and developing ore bodies. But without 
mills, the companies had no market. 
Last April, AEC announced that it 
would consider new mills in critical 
areas, where ore had been discovered 
and developed in quantity before Nov 
1. 1957. The big area was Wyoming 
¢ Screening—Because it had more ap 
plications for mills than it could handle 
AEC analyzed the claims of the appli 
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cants. Then it allocated mining ton- 
nages to these companies—in_ effect 
agreeing to provide a market for so many 
tons from each company. Then the 
companies seeking mills were told to 
come back with enough mining assign- 
ments to justify their mills 
companies with ore were assured a 
market and the mills were assured 
enough ore to operate profitably 

Ihe result was last week’s tentative 
igreement, which Washington is ex- 
pected to O.K 
¢ Pending—Meanwhile, AEC is near- 
ing milling solutions for other smaller, 
critical areas. ‘These include Southeast 
lexas, where AEC believes a 600-ton 
mill is justified. Palangana Corp. (a 
subsidiary of Union Carbide and Colum- 
hia-Southern Chemical Corp.) is near 
agreement with AEC for a mill in Duval 
County, Tex. International Resources, 
Inc., has plans pending for a mill at 
Bowman (N.D.) to process lignites. 
\pex Minerals Corp. expects to build a 
200-ton mill at Austin, Nev. And in 
Colorado, several companies are com- 
peting for a 200-ton mill 

All in all, there are now 23 mills op 
crating or under construction. Six addi 
tional mills are due for approval within 
1 few months, and 
panded. This will 
pacity to 23,755 tons of ore 


In this way, 


will be ex- 
milling ca 
1 dav; and 
mvestment in uranium mills will top 
5154-million 

¢ Renegotiation—Currently, mills buy 


three 


bring 


ores from mining companies On a price 
cal irving according to grade—set by 
Ah Ihe mills then sell concentrate, 
or vellowcake, to the government at a 
price negotiated at the time the mull is 
ipproved. During the first half of this 
vear, thi price iweraged $9.34 pel lb., 
but is decreasing steadily as improved 
milling practice ire developed. After 


~ 


1962, the government pric 
Ib. Most of the mill 

negotiated now call for 
ALC also is renegot 


contracts, in order te 


will be SS 
ontracts being 
ibout 


iting 


58 per Ib 


TlhOUS mill 


bring down thi 
price paid for vellowcake, and is curtail 
ing mills that have been producing fat 
in exc of rated capacity. Mills, in 
tum, al renegotiating with mines to 


curtail produ tion 
e Curb on Production—Currently, or 


is being produced at about 460,000 tons 


i month. Yellowcal purchased by 
AEC at its Grand Junction facilities at 
ibout 1,200 tons a month, and will 
increase as new mill completed 
But after the current batch of mill 
Ippror ils, there are apt to be no new 
mills for some time. Also, exploration 
which has been on the wane for two 
veal is becoming a thing of the past 
Phe U.S. still buys ore from other 
countries on long-established contract 
particularly from Canada and the 
Belgian Congo. But AEC has signed 


no new contracts m recent vears 
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Potter Stewart 


New Man on High Court 
Won't Shift Balance 


Potter Stewart, at +3, this weck be 
came Pres. Eisenhower's fifth nomina 
tion to the U.S. Supreme Court. Stew 
itt, a Republican from Cincinnati, 1 
places another Ohio Republican on the 
court, Justice Harold Hitz Burton, who 
is retiring at 70. The nomination came 
just a day after the public 
ment of Burton’s resignation 

Ihe new justice is a Yale man, and 
practiced law in Cincinnati with Din 
more, Shohl, Sawver & Dinsmore. HH 


MnoOUunCC 


is considered a “‘conservative but he 
resists labels ‘I'd like to be thought 
of as a lawver,” he told reporters this 
week 


Stewart is held in high regard in legal 
ritten 
which serve 
Kentucky, and len 
considered outstanding ex 
imples of legal writing 

Ile has 
Ohio public gainst 
depriving a labor union of access to the 


circles he opinions he has x 
on the Court of \pp ils 
Ohio, Michigan, 


HeSssee ITC 


supported integration in 


schools; dissented a 


National Labor Relations Board b 
cause a union ofhcial mav have filed a 
false non-Communist affidavit (his po 


sition was later upheld by 


the U.S. 
Supreme Court) and he 


has pech mW 
sistent on fair procedure in prosecut 
ing accused criminals 

Justice Burton, the man Stewart r 
places, ilso Was considered 1 COonSCTVa 
tive, though he swung between liberal 
ind conservative 
appointment in 
man 


Since his 


Harry Tru- 


positions 


1945 by 


IGY Stretchout 


Committee assaying re- 
sults of the geophysical year 
wants to keep the international 
cooperation going. 


The International Council of Scien- 
tific Unions, parent of the 18-month 
International Geophysical Year which 
ends Dec. 31, this week set up its plans 
for appraising the fruits of IGY. At the 
same time it took action to continuc 
major programs bevond the cutoff date. 

The Council, holding its eighth gen 
eral assembly in Washington, approved 
these major projects 

A special committee for inter-union 
cooperation in geophysics will be cre 
ated next Julv 1, taking over the job of 
the six-vear-old IGY committee. The 
new group will process the data amassed 
by IGY, and will finance and promot¢ 
worldwide cooperation “in use and 
analvsis of the data lhe older IGY 
group will do the spadework, in the 
period from December to July 

\ committee on space research (COS 
PAR) will be set up to prepare, by the 


end of next vear, a program for long 

term international oordination t 
} ] 

space exploration ind fOr SW ipping 


information. Both the U.S. and Ru 


sia have asked the United Nations 
sct up such a group, to insure that outer 
pace will be used onlv for peaceful 
purposes. U.S. officials have indicated 
that thev would leave the job to COS 
PAR, if it drafts an acceptable plan 
\nv such plan would seek to establish 

e Priorities for the der in which 
projects are to be undertaken 

e App 1 procedu determin 
ing how the project { ¢ il 
out 

e Niechan I Inating 


ous projects, to achieve a maximum of 


cooperation and a imum of 
cation 

e Ix hang if information n g 
different groups workin th 
broad area of knowledg 

e \ plan f | ng 
hicles available t wists In unt 
that possess non Th oint 1 
only one with hich the IGY com 
tee has not already w tled 


\ committee on contamination by 
extra-territorial exploration was 
moush Ippro\ ] 


Liktil 
d. with the U.S id 
Russia voting together for once. It 
job: to draw up a forma 
vent the contamination of the natural 


environment of moon and other space 


bodies in the course of lunar prob« 
So much fuss over the possible con 
tamination of the moon was raised at 


the general assembly that the U.S. has 
already l 


reed to ipph l chem il di 
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infectant to the satellite it plans to 
shoot at the moon on Saturday. Scien- 
tists of all nations agreed that the hope 
of making accurate observations in the 
future should not be jeopardized by 
putting living organisms, say, or radio- 
activity on the moon, whether it be by 
an atom bomb or the dropping of a 
bucket of paint. All hands agreed that 
the small U.S. projectile would not 
damage the moon, in the remote event 
that it scored a direct hit, but the dis- 

ifectant was added to prevent biologi- 
cal contamination which might confuse 
later scientific probes. 

Oceanic and Antarctic research will 
be carried through by two new commit- 
tees. The first big project on the books 
is a 1962-63 survey of the Indian 
Ocean, the last major body of water 
that remains largely unexamined. Im- 


plicit in the oceanographic studies is 
the problem of getting rid of wastes. 
Nuclear waste cannot be dumped 
safely until a lot more is known about 
where deep ocean currents will carry it. 

The regular and special world days 
set up by IGY will be continued by 
the International Union of Radio Sci- 
ences, one of the 13 scientific agencies 
that are members of the international 
council along with 43 nations. Scien- 
tists at Fort Belvoir will have the job 
of notifying geophysicists all over the 
world whenever unusual solar activity 
is expected, so that they can synchron- 
ize their observations. 

The reporting of sea level observa- 
tions will be put on an annual basis by 
the permanent service set up at Liver- 
pool. Hitherto, the observations were 
made at four-year intervals. 


More Training for Job 


Reversina U.S. moves, Russians plan to shorten educa- 
tion program in secondary schools, emphasize vocational 
training for work in industry and on farms. 


Premier Khrushchev’s newest effort 
to reshape post-Stalin Russia is a sweep- 
ing program for overhauling the edu- 
cational system. He wants to swing the 
Soviet system more toward vocational 
training and screen more effectively the 
students trying to enter universities. 

In a memorandum published in 
Moscow last week, he made it clear 
that Soviet society has a ready stock 
of brainpower, but also a real shortage 
of manpower to work in industry and 
on farms. And he wants to swing 
toward practical training—at the same 
moment that U.S. schools, with one 
eye on the Russians, are trying to en- 
courage more study of the sciences and 
abstract disciplines. 

Under Khrushchev’s new plan, boys 
and girls will get only eight, instead of 
10, years of primary and_ secondary 
schooling. At age 15, they will spend 
scveral years on a job—in factories, on 
farms, or at schools attached to them— 
before trying to gain admission to uni- 
versities and technical institutes. 
¢ Radical Change—Khrushchev’s aim 
seems to be a radical modification of 
the much-vaunted educational system 
that has so impressed U.S. educators 
since the launching of Sputnik I a vear 
ago. Moscow’s prowess at building and 
launching satellites seemed to prove 
beyond a doubt that its schools for 
engineers and scientists are equalling— 
perhaps outstripping—schools here in 
both quality and numbers of graduates. 

But over the past year, Moscow has 
hinted that the emphasis on an educated 
clite contains hidden dangers. For one 
thing, too many young people aim to 
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get a university education without know- 
ing what they want to do afterwards. 
Just as in the U.S., they discover that 
they don’t like the profession they have 
chosen—and then waste the education 
already invested in them by getting 
more training in another line. 

Beyond that, there are too many 
Soviet “high school” graduates com- 
peting for the limited number of open- 
ings in universities and institutes. ‘This 
has stirred up all sorts of troubles. ‘The 
growing “middle class” is taking a 
snobbish attitude toward what Khrush- 
chev calls ‘‘useful work,” even when 
their sons and daughters can’t make the 
grade in passing university entrance 
exams. To top it off, Soviet parents, 
like their counterparts here, often put 
pressure on universities to get their 
children admitted. 

As Soviet students cynically sav: 
“Once competitive entrance exams 
have been held, then the competition 
between parents begins—and often that 
decides everything.” 
¢ Manpower Need—At bottom, how- 
ever, Khrushchev’s new program stems 
less from social factors than from the 
basic needs of the Soviet economy. 
Moscow is continuing to push expan- 
sion of industrial and agricultural out- 
put. Soon, it will announce new, ambi- 
tious economic targets to be met under 
a Seven-Year Plan running from late 
1958 to 1965. At the same time, Mos- 
cow has to cope with a war-created 
shortage of manpower entering the 
labor force. The new schooling program 
will help solve this problem by putting 
between 2-million and 3.5-million teen- 


agers into the labor force each year. 

Against the backdrop of changes in 
Soviet society over the past two years, 
the educational reform is no surprise. 
Khrushchev already has tackled the 
problem of cutting bureaucratic red 
tape in Moscow and boosting industrial 
production through a program of de- 
centralization of industry management. 
He also has tried to raise farm output 
by eliminating machine-tractor stations 
and modifying compulsory deliveries of 
farm products to the state. 

The education system has been un- 
der the gun for the past year. Moscow 
has been playing up schools that teach 
industrial skills. It has been experiment 
ing with schools that send students to 
nearby production lines one day out of 
three. It has encouraged universities and 
institutes to give first choice to apph 
cants who have spent time on “produc- 
tive” jobs. 

Khrushchev thinks that under the 
new system, which will take effect over 
a three to four-year period, Soviet teen- 
agers will be better able to find thei: 
place in society and to understand what 
jobs or professions they are suited for. 
There will be arrangements for part 
time study in the interval between high 
school and university. “But at first a 
young person must do this at an eve- 
ning institute,’” Khrushchev says, “with- 
out any break from production.” 

e Special Cases—Still, the system clearly 
makes allowances for specially gifted 
children. Children with unusual ability 
in such fields as mathematics, physics 
music, and art will go to special sec- 
ondary schools after their regular high 
school courses—and then to universities 
with hardly any break for manual work 

In many ways, the school reform 
adds up to an elimination of inefficien 
cies and deadwood in the existing edu 
cation system. Khrushchev implies that 
while city children want what amounts 
to too much education, farm children 
aren't getting enough. Some 20% of 
children in rural areas and smaller cities 
don’t even finish a seven-year program. 
In fact, Khrushchev indicates that So- 
viet educational facilities at the primar 
and secondary level are not so plentiful 
and adequate as Western observers had 
thought. Thus, the new eight-year pro- 
gram would seem to be a_ middle 
ground, between those scrambling for 
the privileges of higher education and 
those hoping simply to get their full 
secondary schooling. 
¢ Possible Effects—Some Soviet teach- 
ers fear the new system will lower edu- 
cational standards. Western observers 
in Moscow wonder whether it may 
eventually cut off Russia’s supply of 
brilliant scientific talent. 

Khrushchev’s answer is that the sys- 
tem will save higher Soviet education 
for those mature and talented enough 
to make the best use of it. 
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PFOBACCO auction draws (left to right) Virgil Hager of American Tobacco; H. E. 
Hussey of General Telephone Co. of the Southeast; International Harvester’s Frank 
Jenks; George Turner of American Suppliers; and Donald Power of General ‘Telephone. 


DUKE’S Dean Seeley (pointing) shows off high voltage apparatus in laboratory to Ray H. 
Herzog of Duplicating Products Div. of Minnesota Mining & Mfg.; Maurice Goodman 
of BSF Corp.; Ray Eppert of Burroughs Corp., and Lloyd U. Noland, Jr., of Noland Co. 
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HOSTESS Mrs. Hubert O. Teer demon- 


strates Durham’s “gracious living” to Dr 
Frank Stanton (left), president of Colum 
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bia Broadcasting; U.S. Sen. B. Everett Jor- 
dan of North Carolina; and John Smith, 
president of Seaboard Air Line RR. 
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he men pictured on these pages arc 
a sampling from the jackpot of brass 
that Durham, N. C., hit when it threw 
a party last weekend to introduce busi 
ness officials to the charms of Durham 
as an industrial site. 

[he idea for the party born 
about two months ago, when Durham's 
Committee of 100 trekked north to give 
an appreciation dinner for New York 
officials of several of Durham’s new in 
dustries. The Committee of 100 is a 
group dedicated to bringing in new in- 
dustry and serving existing industry in 
the Durham area. 

I'lushed with the success of the New 
York dinner, the group decided to 
throw a whopping big party in Durham, 
te be called ‘“‘Durham’s Salute to In- 
dustn J. Fleming Wily, vice-presi- 
dent of the Durham branch of Wach 
ovia Bank & Trust Co. and chairman 
of the committee, picked Paul Wright, 
Jr., president of Durham Bank & Trust 
Co., as chairman of the arrangements 
committe 
¢ Big Name Guests—W right first lined 
up Gov. Luther H. Hodges. Then Dut 
ham representatives of national com- 
panics began to call their top bosses. 


r 


Was 


> 


~ 


s Durham Finds a Way 
To Lure Top Brass 


H. KE. Hussey, president of Genera 
I elephone Co. of the Southeast call 
Donald C. Power, president of Gene 
Velephone Corp. Dillard ‘Teer, vic 
president of Nello L. ‘Teer, roadbuilder 
invited the man who makes some of 
his equipment—Frank W. Jenks, pr 
dent of International Harvester Co 

At one point, Wright called th 
president of a company to invite h 
to the partv—and the man decline 
Wright began to reel off names of thos« 
who had accepted. His prospect ma 
a prompt switch: “Ill come. [tll 
worth my time if I don’t do anythin 
but talk to those men. With that bun 
you could rearrange the U.S 
e Soft Sell—The committee at first ha 
planned to give its guests the ha 
scll—Durham as a site for industry 
the party grew, committeemen decid 
instead to emphasize Durham as 
citv of gracious living, nice people, th 
home of Duke Universitv, and neighb« 
to the University of North Carolin 
and North Carolina State Colles 
Duke, Carolina, and State form what i 
called the Research ‘Triangle of N 
Carolina. In the center of the tnangl 
a private corporation 1s planning a 


CCOnOI 


I 
T¢ 


* 


FOOTBALL fans watch Duke’s Blue Devils defeat Hlinois at Duke Stadium. Among 
the audience are (left to right) Carl Harris, vice-president of Erwin Mills; Sen, and 
Mrs. Jordan; and Dan E. Taylor, president of West India Fruit & Steamship Co. 
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earch park where private companics 
may build facilities that can draw on 
the brains, libraries, and laboratories of 
the three schools. 

Among the attractions of the triangle 
ire the nation’s first privately owned 
ind operated atomic reactor at State 
College in Raleigh; a Van de Graff ac- 
celerator at Duke; medical schools at 
Duke and Chapel Hill; and established 
research in pharmaccuticals, chemicals, 
clectronics, forest products, ceramics, 
food products, and textiles 
¢ Program—On the first dav, guests 
were taken on visits to local industries 
uch as American Tobacco Co., where 
Virgil Hager, vice-president of the com- 


Third Quarter Profit Results: A PREVIEW 


(based on companies with early-starting fiscal years) 


THIRD QUARTER 
PERCENT CHANGES 
(1958 vs. 1957) 


NET 
EARNINGS 
+36.7 
+18.1 


FIRST NINE MONTHS 
PERCENT CHANGES EARNINGS 


NET THIRD FIRST 
EARNINGS QUARTER HALF 
—77.4 $0.11 $0.01 
+ 2.0 0.61 0.68 
+ 23.0 +18.5 +22.5 0.67 1.37 
+34.2 —I38 +21.2 0.14 0.66 
+ 3.7 = —_ o 


@ER SHARE 


SALES 


1.5 


SALES 
American Enka’... + 0.6 
American-Marietta * +13.7 
Amer. Photography Equip,* .... 
Avco Mfg.” , 


Beatrice Foods* 


+ 23.3 
— 17.4 
1.6 


Belmont Iron Works* .... —~24.0 -—669 
+ 1.5 +25.2 


+11.0 +42.3 


—16.4 
— 5.2 
—13.1 


—45.6 
— 99 
—31.4 


2.91 


Carrier Corp. ** 1.42 


Caterpillar Tractor; 


pany, dropped his role as guest and be 
came host to such visitors as Edward 
I’. McCormick, president of the Amet 
ican Stock Exchange; Donald C. Power 
of General Telephone Corp.; Frank 
Jenks of International Harvester; and 
\. L. M. Wiggins, chairman of Atlantic 
Coast Line RR 

hat evening, the committee held 
1 cocktail party at Hope Vallev Country 
Club, followed by a buffet supper. Gov. 
Hodges made a five-minute talk, stress- 
ing North Carolina’s cultural attrac- 
tions, and told guests that in his state 
they would find “‘a friendliness and an 
interest in you, both personally and 
corporately.” 

At 10:30 next morning, television 
tation WTVD entertained at brunch, 
ind later chartered buses to transport 
the party to Duke Stadium 
Duke’s Blue Devils defeat 
13. 
¢ Reaction—Reports from the commit 
tee’s listening posts indicate that the 
hindig did a fine job of selling Dur- 
ham. James H. Hoffman, president of 
Mansfield ‘Tire & Rubber Co., com 
mented that “It’s just this sort of thing 
that makes my company 
the South.” Rav R 
of Burroughs Corp., declared that 
We've got to do this in Detroit.” 
Maurice Goodman, president of BSI 
Corp., said that “We might very well 
find good use in our company for this 
research triangle.” Harry A. deButts, 
president of Southern Railway System, 
stated that “I’ve been to nothing sim- 
ilar.” 

But the most enthusiastic reaction 
came from Gen. David H. Baker, presi- 
dent of Capital Airlines. Baker had 
planned to fly in for the Friday night 
party, then go up to the Army-Pennsyl- 
vania game on Saturday. After grasping 
the caliber of those at the party, he 
said: “Why didn’t you tell me what 
this thing was? I’ve made more contacts 
under one 
day 


to watch 
Hlinois 15 


interested in 
I:ppert, president 


roof than I have in many a 
I'm staying over.” 

Baker summed up the big reason so 
many top executives attended. Anyone 
at the Durham weekend party was in 
high cotton indeed 
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Celotex Corp. ** 
Chain Belt Co, ** 


+ 3.1 
+ 0.8 


Crossett Co. * 
Dresser Industries * * 
Eagle-Picher Co. * 
Ex-Cell-O Corp, * 
Fairmont Foods* | . 


+ 0.1 
— 22.1 
— 15.8 
— 23.9 
| 


Firestone T & R * 
Fluor Corp., Ltd, ** 5.7 
General Shoe ** ee ae 2.3 
H. W. Gossard * a 
Hooker Chemica} * 0.9 


8.6 


int’l Harvester * * 
Koehring Co. ** ee ‘ 
Lee Rubber & Tir@** ......... = 
Leeds & Northrup * rere. 
Lukens Steel * 


7.2 
0.5 
1.6 
9.5 
~ 27.1 


Miehle-Goss-Dextep * * - = 19.1 
0 eee re oo 
Reliance Elec. & Eng, ** . =~ 34.6 
Saco-Lowell Shops* .... 


Safeway * - & 3.4 


Sherman Products +7 «ow BP 
J. ®. Sevens & Cea, ** ..... _ = 4.0 
4 Sl ee : -- 
U.S. Shoe Corp. * . +10.6 
Van Water & Rogers * -$ 2.1 


West Va. Pulp & Paper ** 


oe 3.9 
Whiting Corp. ** . =~ 25.3 
+42 


tT? eevee ° —_ 


Woodward Iron 
Wyandotte Worsted * 


—+238.9 


2 420.9 —_ 


— 3.6 
— 66 


+ 2.4 
— 3.5 


—31.5 
—21.9 


+ 0.7 
— 53.1 
— 56.1 
—25.8 
+ 65 


— 2.7 
—14.5 
—22.3 
—21.7 
— 2.1 


—12.4 
—49.4 
—60.4 
—31.6 
+ 5.1 


— 14.2 
—31.5 —23.2 
+32.5 — 3.6 
+ 24.5 _ 
+ 3.6 — 3.5 


—10.1 —21.2 
—31.6 
—13.9 
+ 3.5 


— 3.2 


—14.8 — 89 — 64 
.~ 42.0 —22.4 —66.0 
+ 9.0 — 40 — 1.5 
—31.0 - _ 


—79.4 —19.0 —57.4 


— 58.1 
—34.2 
— 48.1 


—15.0 
—13.0 —39.6 
—256 —35.8 

—+1055.8 
+ 39 + 5.5 


—37.9 


+ 2.6 


— 37.9 —16.8 
+70.0 —11.1 
- 5.3 _ 

12.0 7.2 
«ae 5.9 


—33.1 
— 8.7 
—25.3 
+ 0.2 
—1.1.3 


— 42.0 2.0 
— 80.7 2.6 
— 23.0 - 


—30.5 
—17.2 
+14.7 
+118.1 


*Periods ending Aug. 31. ** Periods ending July 31. 
August, and 8 mos. ending Aug. 31. }*Quarter, and 6 mos. ending Avg. 31, 


TTTPeriods ending Sept. 30. D-Deficit 


Profits Show 


he figures in the table indicate that 
the uprising in business is beginning to 
show up in earnings statements. Al 
though a number of companies are still 
suffering, a lot of 
industries—at last 
upswing. 

Of 39 companies listed, 19 had higher 


others—in many 


are m an carnings 


Some Zip 


carnings in the most recent three-month 
period than they did the vear before. 


the 
better—indicating 
ment picked 
advanced 


Over did 


lnprove- 
the 


nine-month haul, 
that the 
up speed as 


tewer 
VCal 


Most of the companies in the group 
end their third quarters around July 31 
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Why Refiners Put Their Money on Sinclair 


by T. B. KIMBALL 
President 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 


a subsidiary of 


“The best evaluation of a new refining development is found in 
what other refiners think of it. By that critical standard, the 
Sinclair-Baker platinum catalyst is an outstanding tool for making 
high octane gasoline. This reforming catalyst has been evaluated 
by sharp-pencil refinery engineers and judged by many to be 
the most efficient. Developed by Sinclair research, with the 
Baker Division of Engelhard Industries—platinum specialists 

the catalyst is now used for more than 22 per cent of all 
domestic “cat” reforming. A number of foreign refineries also 

use it. We think this “dollars and cents” testimony by men who 
know refining best indicates the high quality of Sinclair's research 
and processing technology.” 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION . 6oo FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 








and Aug. 31. The vast majority of cor- 
porations, ofcourse, keep their books on 
a calendar-vear basis, which brings the 
third stanza to an end Sept. 30. ‘The 
accountants are still tallving — these 
showings. Meantime, the figures from 
companies whose fiscal years begin at 
odd times give-a pretty good preview of 
how business in general is doing 
¢ Tuming the Comer—The earlybird 
reports seem to justify the unofficial 
government estimate that after-tax 
profits of all corporations this vear will 
total around $18-billion. ‘This would be 
much healthier than the $15.5-billion 
annual rate, seasonally adjusted, to 
which profits plunged in 1958's first 
quarter (BW—Oct +'58,p76) 

the betterment in 
I come from 


didn’t 


cammings 


more sales or higher 
prices. Many companies improved their 
profit margins (BW —Sep.13'58,p119), 
thanks to cost-cutting mtroduced dur- 
ing the recession The results began 
to show up in better second-quarter 
profit margins, which foreshadowed 


fatter earnings for the rest of the vear. 
\ number of companies added to earn- 
than they 
terms 


ings mor increased sales, in 
percentage 

Hlowever, some companies expect 
mainly because of more 


Minnesota Mining & 


carnmings to ris¢ 
ibundant sales 


\ifg. Co. anticipates “some improve 
ment” in the take as a result of sales 
that should be slightly better than 


1957's record. ‘Third-quarter sales were 
ibout $95-million, up from last vear’s 
592.6-million 
¢ Conservatives—In drugs and chemi- 
cals, some companies think they might 
have been over-optimistic earlier. Parke, 
Davis & Co. in June predicted that 
1958 earnings would increase 12% to 
15%, sales 8%. Now a top officer of 
the company forecasts an earnings rise 
in. the of 6% 
In the crucial steel industry, no com 
pans has vet reported 
results. One of the smaller units, Lu 
kens Steel Co., did poorly im the quar- 
ter ended Sept. 6, and halved the 
dividend paid in the previous quarter. 


range over last vear.”’ 


third-quarter 


50¢ 


Ilowever, Crucible Steel Co. of Amer 
ica expects its showing to be consider- 
ibly better than in the first or second 
quarter of this vear. Pres. Joel Hunter 


ensed a definite turnaround a_ few 
months ago. Company officials now 
iv September was probably the best 


month of the vear. For the rest of 1958, 


thev foresee at least a steady pace 
¢ Downcast Ones—On balance, the 
outlook for business as a whole mav be 


brightening, but some of the earlvbirds 
we still dour. Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co., for imstance, has vet to see 
an upturn im the rate of incoming 


And Ex-Cell-O Corp., 
third-quarter 


orders whose 
carnings slumped 26%, 
savs orders were running behind ship 


ments during the period 
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Tax Break for Small Busiviask 


This year’s tax bill contains a surprise—perhaps more 


than 90% of U.S. businesses can cash in on the tax advantages 


formerly available only to partnerships and proprietorships. 


A “sleeper” provision of the tax laws 
enacted last month to aid small busi 
ness has tax experts a little giddy this 
week. They say it’s conceivable that 
more than 90% of the nation’s roughly 
4-million business enterprises might at 
some time benefit. In dollar terms, the 
impact would be much smaller, because 
in most cases only smaller businesses 
could qualify. 

Contained in the ‘Technical Amend 
ments Acts of 1958, the provision Icts 
a corporation with 10 or fewer stock- 
holders choose to be taxed in much the 
same manner as a partnership instead 
of as a corporation (BW —Sep.27'58, 
p+9). If it does, it can still retain all 
the legal advantages of being a corpora 
tion. lo qualify for the tax break, the 
main requirements—besides the limit on 
the number of stockholders—are that 
the corporation must have onlv one 
class of stock and that all shareowners 
agree to the choice. 
¢ Savings Galore—Professional tax ad- 
visers are figuring that use of the op- 
tion can bring substantial savings to 
many corporations. Indeed, because of 
the economies possible, many partner 
ships and individual proprietorships may 
be inspired to become corporations, to 
avail themselves of the new law. 

The option may be used 
nently or on a “‘one-shot’’ basis 
latter, it can be used only 
five vears 

Here’s a look at how the tax provi 
sion might work 

lake the case of a company antici- 
pating a fat capital gain on sale of a 
factory building. ‘Taxes would ordi 
narily gobble 25% of the profit. What's 
left would then be dished out to the 
stockholders, who would have to pay 
taxes on it, too, at their personal in 
tax rates—a kind of double taxa 
This same double tax, of course, 
is imposed on all redistributed earnings 
of a corporation. 

However, if the company elects to 
take the new tax option for the vear of 
the sale, the entire take from the deal 
would be split among the stockholders 
as if they were partners. Each would 
pay a capital gains tax on his share of 
the profit at a rate based on his personal 
income tax rate—in no case more than 
25% The company itself would pay 
no tax on the amount. The total tax 
would be much less 
¢ Added Virtues—The new option has 
other enticements 


perma 
If the 


once every 


Comic 
tion 


It opens to partner 
ships all the tax advantages corpora- 





tions and their emplovees can enjoy 
through establishment of a 
sharing plan. 

Under such schemes, a company can 
deduct up to 15% of an emplovee’s 
salary, place it in a trust fund, and take 
a tax deduction for the contributions. 
In a this amounts to a bonus 
for the employee on which he doesn't 
have to pay taxes until he finallv col- 
lects on retirement. At that time, he can 
usually take it in a lump sum and 
pay a capital gains tax on the companv’s 
investment in his behalf, or he can 
choose to collect a series of annual in 
stallments on which he would pay 
personal income taxes—at a rate that 
would in most cases be lower after re 
tirement than before. Before passage of 
the new law, a partnership couldn’t take 
full advantage of such benefit plans; 
pavments into a trust fund for the part- 
ners themselves are not deductible. But 
thanks to the new provision, the part- 
nership can incorporate and elect to 
take the option. As a corporation, it 
would then be able to win for itself all 
the tax benefits of profit-sharing plans. 
And in prettv much the same wavy as 
it had been as a partnership 
¢ Stalling the Collector—The new law 
also makes it possible for a business to 
defer payment of its taxes for almost a 
full vear by changing its status. As a 
partnership on a calendar-vear basis, the 
partners would normally begin paving 
taxes on a vear’s income on Apr. 15 of 
that vear. If they incorporate and switch 
to a fiscal vear running from Feb. 1 to 
Jan. 31, however, the partners can post 
pone taxpaving for the first 11 months 
of the new fiscal vear. Of course, at 
present an established corporation can 
do substantially the same thing, but r 
strictions make it somewhat'harder to 
change fiscal vears 

If a corporation decides to use thc 
option for a vear in which it 
monev, stockholders can benefit by 
using the losses—prorated according t 
their interest in the to offset 
their income from other sources. ‘This 
could be especially helpful in encour 


prohit- 


sense, 


los¢ S 


business 


aging new business ventures, which 
often run into the red for a while at 
the outset because of heavv starting 


up expenses 

In order to make use of the 
provision, tax men 
that are on a calendar vear_ basis 
must apply for the option by Dec. 1 
within 90 davs after the bill was signed 
into law. 


new 


warn corporations 
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Newly styled, superbly engineered, the new KARD-VEYER 
units offer the largest number of records stored for the 
floor space used than ever before possible. Operator com- 
fort and productivity is at its maximum and reference is 
speeded up, with any desired tray delivered at the touch of 
a button in 212 seconds. Choose from a wide range of 
models for the unit that meets your exact requirements. 
Send coupon today for new illustrated booklet. 


Remington. Fland 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


push a button 
pick a 


card! 


Remington Rand 

Room 2004, 315 Fourth 
New York 10, New York 
Kindly send new booklet LBV811 

NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 


CITY 


Avenue 


“New Kard-Veye 





In Business 


Congress Smiled, White House Frowned— 


AEC Blesses Dual-Purpose Reactor 
Ihe Atomic Energy Commission this week indi- 
cated that it was going ahead with a dual-purpose pluton- 
ium producing reactor at Hanford, Wash. AEC assigned 
the final engineering design of the $145-million project 
to General Electric, which operates the Hanford works. 

Ihe big plutonium producer will be convertible to 
power production—somewhere around 300,000 kw. of 
electricity. ‘The project was written into law by the 
Democratic Congress at its last session, on the grounds 
that it was essential to the developing of small atomic 
weapons. ‘The Administration opposed it all along the 
line; Pres. Eisenhower said that there was no military 
need for it, and that the power conversion feature was 
unwarranted in any case. 

the AKC asked for—and got—$10-million from the 
Bureau of the Budget for the first phase. The whole 
project is expected to take four years, with construction 
starting next spring at the earliest. 


FTC Clamps Gag on Chesterfield Claims, 


Denies They‘re “Milder, Less Irritating” 


lhe Federal ‘Trade Commission this week clamped a 
broad ban on the advertising claims made for Chester- 
field cigarettes by the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
The ban upholds almost all the charges of false adver- 
tising that were made in the original FTC complaint, 
way back in 1953. ‘The company is forbidden to claim 
that Chesterficlds have “no adverse effect” on the 
respiratory tract, or that they are “milder,” or “soothing 
ind relaxing.” F'UC says it is convinced that Chester 


fields are not in fact milder or less irritating than other 
cigarettes. 
e ee e@ 


St. Louis Parking Chain Blackballs 
New Cadillacs for Unseemly Girth 


\ St. Louis operator of parking facilities, taking a nip 
at the hand that feeds him, has banned all 1959 Cad 


illacs from his premises as too wide, and too 


too long, 
ornamented with breakable gadgets 

Ihe interdict may be extended to other makes as well 
if they prove too buxom, says Wayne Stedelin, vice- 
president of City Auto Parks, whose five downtown St. 
Louis facilities hold more than 600 cars. Stedelin an- 
nounced his views in a “Public Notice’ advertisement. 

One of his biggest rivals, Wavco Parking Lots, 
promptly rmposted—in ads accepted by the morning 
Globe-Democrat—that it would “proudly serve any car 
owner, regardless of the size or stature of his automobile.” 


36 


Stedelin complains that he can fit only 13 of the big 
cars into space formerly ample for 16. Besides, Stedelin 
says, the new Cadillac underbodies drag on his ramps, 
and lights mounted in both bumpers are easily smashed. 
“I just can’t park these cars and make money,” he 
mourns. 

Though Cadillac brass had no official comment on 
this dislike for their child, seasoned observers in Detroit 
pointed out two arguments on Cadillac’s side: 

¢ Most Cadillacs are actually shorter than some 1958 
models of other makes. 

¢ Dragging tailpipes have been an annoyance even in 
much more modest autos. And three Cadillac distributors 
in St. Louis claimed that Stedelin was basing his charge 
on a test run in a 59 model loaded with four men of 
more than 200 Ib. apiece. 


Litchfield Steps Down at 83; 


Thomas Is New Goodyear Chairman 


Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co. this week moved new 
men into its top positions. Paul W. Litchfield, $3, 
stepped down as chairman of the board, but will remain 
as a director and honorary chairman. Edwin J. ‘Thomas, 
59, moves from the presidency to the chairmanship, but 
continues as chief executive officer. The new president 
is Russell De Young, 49, who, like Litchfield and 
Thomas, came up through the production side. 


Business Briefs 


The ballistic rocket turned up in a new job this week, 
sponsored by the Convair Div. of General Dynamics. 
Convair’s baby is a 6-ft. cargo missile, called the Lobber, 
designed to deliver emergency supplies to front line 
troops. ‘The Lobber is designed as a complete logistical 
system, with its own launcher. Convair savs three men 
can transport it. The rocket uses solid fuel, and is said 
to be recoverable after 70°, of the shots 
set at 15 mi., carrving a 30-40-lb. payload 


Its range is 


The bipartisan drive for campaign funds sponsored 
by Aerojet-General Corp. among its employees (BW 
Sep.13°58,p40) went over with a $25,000 bang. Some 
11,000 workers, about 70% of the whole 
tributed an average $2-plus. And 
seized the occasion to register. 


force, con- 


ibout 2,000 voters 


The 59K VTOL—a helicopter that can act like 
ito, Or vice versa—has been successfully test flown 
Piasecki Aircraft Corp. ‘The hybrid craft is being built 
for the Army (BW —Mar.22°58,p28), but the company 
plans an eventual civilian model 

Capper Publications of Topeka, Kan., is dro] 
Household magazine with the N« 
centrate on its farm publications 


ember issue, will con 
Despite a « 


. ] 
irculation 


of over 2.5-million, it wasn't profitable. Capper is pa‘ 
ing Curtis Publishing Co. to meet unexpired Hous« 
hold subscriptions with Saturday Evening Post, 


Hlome Journal, or Holiday. 
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RAIL LINK 


between Pacific and Great Lakes Ports 


T) BELLINGHAM 
’ 4. — ANACORTES 
—EVERETT 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PORTLANO U 


With direct access to principal Pacific and 
Great Lakes ports (see map), and rails that 
serve Mississippi River navigation, Great 
Northern is a great choice for shippers of goods 
to be transshipped by water. No other rail- 
road links so many ports, east and west. 
Great Northern has long specialized in care- 
ful, efficient handling of cargo requiring port 
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OF U.S. AND CANADA 


| 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST PAUL 


terminal transfer. Get the benefit of this ex- 
perience. Write W. E. Nicholson, General Freight 
Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 

P.S. Industrial sites on our trackage are 
available in port cities. Inquire in confidence. 
Write E. N. Duncan, Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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Great travel link with far Pacific lands 
the Incomparable EMPIRE BUILDER 
Daily between Chicago and Seattle-Portland 











What’s new in two-cycle engines ? 


Today’s improved performance and increased power made possible by 
recent developments in Torrington Bearings! 

In this schematic drawing of a typical two-cycle engine, a Torrington 
Drawn Cup Roller Bearing and a special Torrington Heavy Duty 
Roller Bearing provide several improvements in the crankshaft mount- 
ing. Shaft-riding retainers guide the rollers at the pitch line and provide 
ample lubricant circulation. Positive roller guidance insures correct 
bearing performance despite shaft deflection. Split center bearing on 
crankshaft features a fractured outer race for positive location of the 
race halves. 

Full complement Torrington Needle Bearings and Needle Roller 
assemblies with crankpin ends complete the compact, high-capacity 
design to insure long, trouble-free service life. To secure the advan- 
tages of modern Needle Bearing design in your application, consult 
Torrington’s engineering department. The Torrington Company, Tor- 
rington, Conn.—and South Bend 21, Ind. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


NEEDLE + TAPERED ROLLER + SPHERICAL ROLLER + CYLINDRICAL ROLLER 


In today's bigger two-cycle 
engines, heavier loads at high 
speeds are being handled by 
these Torrington Bearings: 


Drawn Cup 
Roller Bearings 
on crankshaft 





Heavy Duty 
Roller Bearings 


Full Complement 
Needle Bearings 
on wrist pins 


Needle Rollers 
with crankpin 
ends 


Fractured outer 
race for center 


main on 
crankshaft 








NEEDLE ROLLERS + THRUST 
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Latest political surveys show the GOP still in bad trouble. 


Here is what Republicans say privately, based on district-by-district 
rundowns in Congressional races across the country: 


A House loss of 20 seats, net, is just about conceded. That figure is 
arrived at after giving GOP candidates the benefit of all doubts. 


Losses in the Senate are conceded, too. Top forecasters would be happy 
to settle for a loss of two seats. They fear a loss of more. 


Can Pres. Eisenhower change the outlook, with the Nov. 4 elections 
now less than 30 days away? The consensus here in Washington is that he 
can’t. The most Republicans expect from the coming Eisenhower efforts 
is that losses will be held within the conceded range. Republicans feel their 
best chance of regaining even a narrow control of the House of Representa- 
tives is to have a strong Presidential candidate in 1960, and to elect him. 
Chances of regaining the Senate are more remote. Even a Republican Presi- 
dential victory would be no guarantee of a Republican Senate. Reason: Too 
many 1960 Senate seats up for election are safely Democratic. 


What is behind the GOP pessimism? Look at these facts: 


Democrits have run Congress since 1954, two years after the first 
Eisenhower landslide. They held this control through Eisenhower’s 1956 
victory. It’s normal for the White House outs to win in off years. 


Hopes for a Republican Party in the South have melted. The issue of 
school integration blasted this Eisenhower project. In 12 Southern states, 
the GOP has no candidates in 82 House races. And the few Southern Repub- 
licans now sitting in the House have tough fights. 


Trouble is showing up also in just about all non-Southern states. Part 
of it is local, which usually controls in state elections. Part of it also stems 
from national issues—unemployment, Quemoy, Sherman Adams. 


Look at the Democratic claim: “A gain of 26 to 30 House seats is already 
in our grasp.” Democrats boast that if a real tide is running, the increase 
could go to 40 or more. But they aren’t making that big a claim except in 
their publicity. 

Democratic Senate estimates check closely with Republican figures. 
Democrats already have scored in Maine. They have a good chance to win 
at least two more in six other contests spread over five states—Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, California, New York, and West Virginia (two seats). 


Here is how the Democrats figure things: 


The country still is Democratic in its leanings. To back this up, party 
spokesmen dredge up what happened in 1954, when Eisenhower was at a 
peak of popularity, and in 1956. In those years, the Democrats point out, 
they won a great deal in local elections. This helps local organization, im- 
portant to any party. 


Democrats are running strong men in key states this year—men who 
are proven vote-getters and who will help get out the vote. Examples: 
Michigan, where Gov. Williams is leading a ticket; Massachusetts, with Gov. 
Furcolo and Sen. Kennedy; in New York, with Gov. Harriman, and Frank 
Hogan trying for the Senate; in Pennsylvania, David Lawrence for the gov- 
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ernorship. Strong men running statewide tend to get out the vote and thus 
help their local candidates. 


Here are areas where Democrats count on gains: 


Far West—at least four seats in the states of Washington, California, 
and Colorado. 


Midwest—four seats counted for sure, with five others on a probable 
basis in Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana. 


Border states—four seats from West Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland, 
and Missouri. 


The South—one each out of North Carolina and Virginia. 


East and Northeast—14 more, counting the one scored in Maine. 


What does the prospect add up to? 


Two more years of divided government—with the Washington trend 
slanting to the New Dealish side. Eisenhower has had to compromise on 
goals since the Democrats won Congress in 1954. The drift has been toward 
bigger and more expensive government, with the hoped-for day when present 
high tax rates can be cut pushed farther into the indefinite future. 


Right-to-work laws are up in six states. Already, some 18 states have 
laws barring union shops—contracts under which employees must join 
unions in order to hold their jobs. 


This is a red hot issue in Ohio, the first of the really big industrial 
states to take on the issue. The referendum is on banning compulsory 
union membership. The fight is bitter on both sides. 


The same issue is up in California, where Senate Leader Knowland is 
making a bid for the governorship, with right-to-work as one of his key issues 
(BW—Sep.27’58,p41). Word from California is that while Knowland may 


be beaten, largely because of splits in his own party, the right-to-work issue 
may carry. 


Right-to-work wins in these states would hurt union leaders. The big 
argument behind them is that they would give rank-and-file workers more 
control over union affairs. If workers didn’t like the way their unions were 
being run, or the way union money was being used, they could quit and still 
keep their jobs. Union bosses don’t like this approach to reform. It’s a real 
threat to their power. 


Keep an eye on this session of the Supreme Court. School issues domi- 
nate the news. But over the next several months you will get antitrust, tax, 
and other decisions vital to business. A major case that seems headed for 
final settlement is the Bethlehem Steel-Youngstown merger. 


Eisenhower advisers and businessmen will get together next week for 
a fresh look ahead on business trends and what government policy should be. 
This will be the fall meeting of the Business Advisory Council at Hot Springs, 
Va. You will see new emphasis on the inflation threat. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 11, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











Operator Andrew F. Cocchi at N.Y. Life Insurance Co. inserts a typed 
insurance-history card into XeroX” Copyflo 





11 continuous printer, which 





within seconds will deliver a dry, positive print into tray below. Mac 
copies 7,000 different cards a day, about one-third on both sides, 


New York Life Insurance Co. Makes Substantial Savings 
Reproducing Applications, Medical Forms, Policy Briefs 


New York Life Insurance Company is 


making substantial savings through the 
use of a XeroX® Copyflo® 11 continu- 
ous printer. 

This machine—operating on the 
electrostatic principles of xerography, 
the clean, fast, dry copying process— 
saves time and money in two depart- 
ments, Policy Issues and Policy Briefs. 

Daily, in the former, approximately 
2,000 insurance applications, most con- 
taining complete medical forms, are 
copied directly by the Copyflo printer 
onto plain white paper. The copies are 
then attached to the processed policy 
before it is sent to the insured. 

In the same department the Copyflo 
printer copies aviation blanks, self- 
health certificates, policy-change slips, 
and settlement agreements. 

For each policy issued by New York 


Life, a 5’ x 8” typed card, containing 
a short history of the individual’s insur- 
ance policy is filed in the Policy Briefs 
Department. During the day any one 
of 22 departments may require card 
information. 

For such requisitions the Copyflo 
printer copies the needed cards so that 
they never leave the file room and are 
always available for additional re- 
quests. Seven thousand cards are 
copied daily, about a third on both 
sides, bringing the day’s reproduction 
to between 9,000 
and 10,000 exposures. 


on cards alone 


black 
appeal to people who work 
with the card copies, and the ability to 
write on the copies is a distinct advan- 


The resulting positive prints 
on white 


tage. Formerly, applications, medical 


forms, and policy-brief cards were 


copied by a wet-process photocoy 
method. 

Push a button on the Copyflo « 
tinuous printer, and positive 


print 


one every three seconds—of any 

ber of different documents emerge ¢ 
ready for immediate use. Copyflo print 
ers enlarge, reduce, or copy size to 
They offer the speediest, most flexibl 
most economical way to get copies pre- 
cisely like the originals from opaqui 
documents or microfilm. For full infor 
mation write HaLomp Xerox IN 
58-24X Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. ¥ 
Branch offices in principal U. S. and 
Canadian cities. 


HALOID 
XEROX 








From Liberty Mutual: a concept of workmen’s compensation coverage 


for today’s economic conditions which provides 


Protection in 


—and how it cuts excess dollars from 
compensation insurance costs 


The business-insurance rates you pay 
are, in the long run, determined by you 


In today’s business climate, it’s more important than 
ever tor you to keep your expenses down. If you have 
a large number of accidents, however, or suffer heavy 
losses over a period of time, you actually contribute 
to higher insurance rates for yourself. By doing 
everything you can right now to cut down on acci- 
dents and eliminate losses, you can help toward low- 
ering your rates in the future —and help improve 
your company s profit picture. 

This is why Liberty Mutual —the company with 
the largest experience in workmen’s compensation 
insurance — has over the years developed a forward- 
looking concept of business insurance which gives 
you protection in depth. From the start of your cov- 
erage with Liberty, a broad range of skills and re- 
sources can be put to work to anticipate and avoid 
trouble in your plants and offices and on your jobs 
and to keep future costs down. 


Today, more than ever, 
PROTECTION IN DEPTH can be vital 
to the growth of your business 


With competition so strong in every field of busi- 
ness, it is apparent that the vigorous, efficiently man- 
aged companies will become the industry leaders 
of tomorrow. The protection in depth you get from 
Liberty not only helps you trim excess dollars from 
your insurance costs, but does it without sacrificing 
any of the coverage you need to safeguard your com- 
pany during its growth. 








establish an impressive cost-cutting record and a rec- 
ord for consistently attracting “blue-chip” accounts. 
Because we deal directly, our salesmen know their 
business — and yours. With the vast experience of the 
company behind them, they can competently handle 
unusual problems in all fields. 

We encourage you to take steps to improve your 
insurance cost picture by becoming acquainted with 


protection in depth now. (You should also know 





about our dividends: since 1912, we have returned 


more than $455 million to reduce policyholders’ in- 


surance costs. ) 








Power under control. To protect buildings from damage from blasting 
Liberty engineers developed an instrument which measures ground vibra 
tions, tells exactly how much dynamite can be safely used in a specifi 
locale. Result for construction policyholders: fewer accidents, safer work 
ing conditions. 


Behind PROTECTION IN DEPTH is the broad 
range of Liberty’s special skills and resources 


Liberty’s special resources are sometimes unique, often broader in 
scope than most other companies or agencies can offer. Many ar 
routine and offered as a standard part of our work. Others are read) 
to crack dangerous or money-wasting problems policyholders ma 
have. Here are a few of them and how they can be put to work for 
you in a program that gives real protection in depth. 





An 86-acre loss-prevention research center. Here chemists, 
physicists and radiation experts work on extra-tough problems such 
as: When does worker fatigue begin to affect a man’s efficiency? 
How can noise levels be reduced? The end target is reduced insur 
ance costs. 


Occupational medicine program. Liberty's staff of nurse consult 
ants can check the status of your company’s medical program, mak 
recommendations to management, help you set up — o1 Improve 
your own program. All this affects the cost of insurance. 


These Liberty “extras,” and the others pictured on these pages 
work together to give you protection in depth. All of them are a\ 





Vail 
able to any policyholder who needs them. Any of them may help 4 
to lower your insurance costs. 





Learning to walk...the second time. 

The facilities of Liberty’s two re- 

habilitation centers are made avail- 

able to badly injured employees of 

policyholders. Through therapy and 

prosthetics know-how, patients help Look for more from 
themselves recover, get back on the 

job and off compensation. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


Liberty an advanced sales 
seminar for experienced salesmen 
Here, tough coverage and rating ...the company that stands by you 
problems are thrashed out in round- 

table discussions. Training like this 

makes our men extra-capable of 

handling unusual and challenging LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY + LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY © Home Office: Boston 
problems of policyholders. 


insurance for: Automobiles, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Workmen's Compensation, Marine, Crime 

















Electricity went to work early here 
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now it works harder than ever for your plant 


With the click of Artist Morse’s telegraph, amperes and volts ceased to be 
the playthings of natural philosophers. They went to work... and 
nowhere much earlier than in Northern Virginia. In 1847, one of the first 
telegraph lines in the world began its southward march in this key area. 


Today, the electronics industry is finding a most congenial home here. 
So are many other light, or technical industries. And building ahead of 
their growth, Vepco’s electric power network now has 640,000 kilowatts 
more generating capability under construction—to step up its total 
to 2,171,900 kw by 1960. 


If you plan a plant or laboratory, consider the advantage of being close 
to the research facilities of the Nation’s capital ...in an area where the 
educational level of workers is 30% above the U.S. average. For more 
facts, or for confidential site-finding help in this land of mild climate, 
top transportation, friendly government, and delightful living . . . write, 
wire or phone Vepco, serving ‘The Top of the South” in Virgima, West 
Virginia and North Carolina. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 
Clark P. Spellman, Director—Area Development, Electric Building, Richmond 9, Virginia * Phone: MIlton 9-1411 
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Charting Weather Years Ahead 


That's what U.S. weathermen are battling over: Are cats im advance from the progis 
and interaction of atmospheric pressu 
long-range forecasts reliable now, or only with weather satel- trains —_— ‘ — They fin 
. : . ‘ . . : assert that this should be possible \ 
lites? Whoever wins, big gains in forecasting are coming. or without weather satellites. It 


ready technically possible, th 
(he weatherman is used to being the get a series of weather satellites orbiting — as 
target of bedraggled Sunday picnickers round the earth for a more cosmic 
drenched by an unpredicted downpour, | mprehensive view 


I 
or of angry resort owners who complain 


1 result of recent devclopment 
clectronic weather data collecti 
collation, and information dist 
lappening (drawing machines 
that a storm forecast gone awry ha presentatives of both e Advocate—Leadcr of th 
emptied their hotels on a nice, sunm lentv of evidence to supp tr Dr. Irving Krick, of Denver 
weekend. rguments And both OSITN 
But now the weathermen themsclv¢ ev're right. Whatever th 


are raging at each other—though for a heir debate, the 


country’s leading comme 
men. Tle insists that fore 


lavman computer aid is alread 
somewhat — different reason U.S ( ne thing: The next 10 


bases his own long-range forecast 
meteorologists are engaged in a furious 


inces In weather it. Using a Remington Rand Um 
debate over the possibility of coming h short-range and long-rang or he has made daily shorthand 


up with reliable long-range forecasts. t mtroversy represents the kind o charts for his industrial ch 
In one camp are the bulls, or do-at rgument among scientist t val ahead as 1960 on the basi 
now-ers, who contend that accurat signalS a sudden burst data registered in 1935-1955 
long-range predictions are possible on — progress just around the rl At last week's mecting 
the basis of what weathermen know ¢ Doing It Now—Thos Win ican Metcorological Socict 
today about the weather, and the minoritv—who think reliable long-rang Krick 
plethora of new techniques and equip redictions a 
ment already becoming available — to casting art on the th Id prepared m October, 1957 
them. Opposing these optimists are the — of a new dimension, and hi 
bears, or satellite-waiters, who main bv lack of available money dictions coincided with 
tain that scientific knowledge about Vhev insist that nature is so orderh happened—including th 
what goes on in the earth’s atmosphere — that even now the weathern 
is still so sparse and imprecise that be al to predict the 
long-range forecasting will never realh future reliably from th 
be possible until scientists manage to — for t the weather 


confronted some 
re now possibl ( outspoken critics with w 


pointed out how remarkabl 


1 “severe storm’ in- th 
f the U.S. betwe 

past ind ti nd Sept Zs 

month nd eve Krick resigned from. the 


OTMcr ¢ 
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BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE equipment 
automates water treatment plant 
to satisfy the thirst of U. S. Steel! 


Pure water is vital to Modern Industry! Selecting and integrating the complex com- 


ponents required in a potable water treatment plant can be both time-consuming 
and costly 


For U. S. Steel's Fairless Works, Builders-Providence provided a single, responsible, 
coordinating source of automatic controls and equipment . . . backed by thousands 
of performance-proved water treatment installations. 


Easily integrated the meters, automatic filter controls, valves, underdrains, wash 


troughs, liquid and dry chemical feeders selected from the comprehensive B-I-F 


line resulted in faster installation, lower operating costs, greater system reliability 
and minimum maintenance. 


Here, as in all industry, B-I-F provides process instrumentation and equipment for 


positive control of materials in motion . . . with sales and service across the nation. 


For details on controls and equipment for water treatment plants, request literature. 


B-I-F Industries, Inc., 549 Harris Ave., Providence 1, R. I. 








Ln_ 


B-I-F INDUSTRIES 


BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE + PROPORTIONEERS + OMEGA 
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June after protesting in vain its July, 
1957, statement that ‘“‘forecasts fot 
more than one month in advance mis 
lead the public if they do not clearly 
describe the forecasts as experimental 
and of unproven value.” The societ 
called detailed, day-by-day, long-range 
predictions not justified by present 
knowledge. Krick came back with a 
blast at “bureaucratic government 
weather services” and the society for 
“ignoring new scientific knowledge.” 

Basis for Krick’s forecasts is some- 
thing called the Hansman Theorv. 
This holds that severe weather changes 
occur when and where pressure-waves 
in the atmosphere unite or coincide in 
a sort of resonance effect; and that the 
pressure waves move predictably. Krick, 
applying the theory to a practical for 
mula, has had to classify all U.S. 
weather patterns in distinct tvpes. He 
uses the Univac merely to permit rapid 
calculation of the multitudinous ele- 
ments in the formula 
¢ Satellite Watchers—Krick’s support 
ers call his forecasting svstem “‘undoubt 
edlv the most reliable vet devised.” But 
the critics retort that it works strictly 
on observation, not on sure knowledge. 
Ihe critics comprise the large majority 
of meteorologists, including the U.S. 
Weather Bureau 

Thev contend that it’s a waste of 
time to trv to make long-range fore- 
casts from the earth's surface—because 
so many small and_ hard-to-measure 
effects make such a random pattern of 
the weather that “it doesn’t know itself 
what it’s going to do for more than a 
few davs ahead.” 

The crving need, savs this group, is 
for more definite information on the 
exact amount and kind of radiation 
from the sun that is received at the 
limits of our atmosphere. When scien 
tists know that, they will have a spring 
board for solar research and for study 
ing the sun’s relationship to weather. 

But scientists can only guess until a 
satellite—carrving instruments—is able to 
measure exactly the radiation the sun 
pours down on the earth 

Last month’s “‘weather-eve” Van 
guard satellite that failed to orbit was a 
step in this direction, though it was not 
instrumented to obtain this particular 
kind of information. The next Van 
guard to be shot—it’s scheduled in 
about four weeks—will carrv “weather 
eve” instruments similar to last month’s. 
Project Vanguard calls this the “‘cloud 
cover” experiment, aimed at collecting 
data on the amount of light the earth 
reflects back into space. Measurement 
of this by the satellite as it passes over 
the earth would indicate the amount, 
and to some extent the nature, of the 
earth’s cloud cover 
¢ Progress on the Ground—Fven the 
satellite-waiters admit, however, that 
when scientists do manage to get 
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PHOTO BY PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


FILET MIGNON AT 35,000 FEET HAD ITS PROBLEMS 





When you and your family board the 
new jet and turbo-prop airliners in 
the next few months, you will step 
into a completely new transport era 
in which you will fly faster, mor¢ 
comfortably, more dependably than 
ever before. Add to this, service and 
cuisine surpassing anything you've 
ever experienced in flight, and you 
have but a glimpse of the wonderful 
world that awaits you. 

To make 


the jet age a reality, 


A thousand products 


Bendix 


t 


supplied many inswers to 
problems 

Perfected a new starter for the 
totally unlike the typ 


nm piston engines 


used 


1) eloped a new ignition system 
that produces a super spark leniting 


i t is like lighting a match in a 


tornado. Bendix® jet ignition fires 
jets in mediately! 

Jets gulp fuel by the ton, yet have 
sensitive ‘digestive’? systems. Ingen- 
ious Bendix® fuel metering and 
engine controls solved that problem 


Jet speeds necessitate more accurate 
navigation and piloting. Here exclu- 


sive Bendix devices team up for 
greater precision: the famous Polat 


“Gondix” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 





mad 


Path 
navigation practical; the simy 
Flight Director 


in which 


Compass which 
, a navigation 
two instruments rey 
many 
ized auto-pilot which flies jet 

great exactness and brings them d 


the first completely tran 


automatically for pinpoint 


approaches 


Airborne radar to avoid 
new types of brakes and landing 
automatic oxvgen systems. grou 
and air radio communication 
GCA radar for bad weather landi 
are a few of the many other devii 
we have developed to make tl 
pleasant advantages of the jet 


yours at economical fares 


a million ideas 





WHERE THERE'S NO ROOM 
FOR WASTE, sno switch te to 


JOHN DEERE Industrial Power Units 


Cumnc Out waste is a matter of survival 
in modern industry—and this extends to every 
item of capital machinery, including materials- 
handling equipment. 

In fact, that is why industry has welcomed so 
enthusiastically John Deere Industrial Power 
Units. Here, industry sees each invested dollar 
buying more work Output—here low-priced 
equipment handles what were previously con- 
sidered high-priced jobs. Here, too, power and 
efficiency come cheaper than ever before—cheape! 
in the way of low fuel consumption, low main- 
tenance and servicing costs, and in steady, de- 
pendable performance 

Get the dollar-stretching details on the com- 
plete line of John Deere Industrial Power Units 
from your nearby John Deere Industrial dealer. 


Speed and maneuverability 
enable John Deere Tractor-Load- 
ers to work faster than units 
twice their size. 


ENGINEERED 
FOR INDUSTRY 


@ Commercial Construction 

© Logging and Clearing 

@ Home Building, Landscaping 
@ Roads and Streets 

@ Pit, Quarry, and Mine 

@ Oil and Gas 

@ Public Works 

@ Public Utilities 

@ Plumbing and Heating 

@ Manufacturing and Warehousing 


John Deere Crawler 
Dozers do fast, low- 
cost earth- moving 


“ JOHN DEERE 
Industrial rractors ana Equipment 





For Further Information Write JOHN DEERE, Industrial Division * Moline, III. 
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enough satellites up and in orbit to 
collect the desired information, the 
ground machinery needed to process and 
correlate what thev send back will be 
all set and ready to go. There has been 
a real technological advance over thx 
past few vears in developing such 
instruments. It’s what most university 
and government researchers have been 
aiming at above evervthing else 

What’s more, the value of these 
instruments doesn’t depend on the 
whirling satellites. During the past 18 
months, for example, the Air Research 
& Development Command has been 
working out a complete revamping. of 
the Air Force weather prediction 
svstem. 

Che weather station of the immediate 
future—an experimental chain of seven 
is planned between Boston and Wash- 
ington—will contain extremely com- 
plicated machinery that can sample all 
significant weather factors continuously, 
and feed the information just as con- 
tinuously into giant computers. In the 
weather room, the computerized results 
will be transcribed on a huge screen in 
the form of a changing picture—from 
which the state of the continental 
weather can be read at a glance 

Of course, some weatherman will 
still have to make the forecast. But 
he'll have the advantage of an un- 
precedented flow of information. 

e Batting Average—I'rom the stand- 
point of long-range forecasting, this 
could have a fast impact. There’s no 
doubt it will raise the reliabilitv of such 
forecasts well bevond the ‘“‘random 
guess” level. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology’s Hugh C. Willett sees it 
even doubling the present long-range 
batting score to about 40% accuracy 

and sees that coming within five vears 
The Weather Bureau classifies any 
forecast over three davs as long-range 

Bevond that, Willett admits he’s 
guessing. It could take as long at 20 
vears of effective solar-weather research 
(using satellites) to get the batting 
average up to 70 Yet with luck, the 
break might come in 10 vears 
e Focus on the Sun—Meteorologists 
almost unanimously concede, though, 
that the sun is the kev to the problem. 
More than a half century of statistical 
analysis of weather and sunspots is 
responsible for theit thinking that 
there has to be a connection between 
solar activity is represented by the 
various sunspot cycles) and climatic 
cvcles and trends on the earth. A pet 
current theorv is that solar outbursts 
trigger off some massive charge in the 
lower lavers of the earth’s atmosphere 
where our weather originates 

But nobody today has proof of such 
things—or knows for sure why the 
relationship exists in the first place. 
(hat’s why research in weather fore- 
casting is focusing on the sun. END 
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Architectural rendering of the Chrysler Training Center, as built in both 
Rye, N. Y., and Skokie, Ill. Notice how the completed buildings (insets, 
left and right) match the proposed design. 


Chrysler Training Centers in New York and Chicago 
are Built to Work! 


Designed, engineered and built 
by Cunningham-Limp, they are as 
practical as they are 
architecturally beautiful 


When you decide you need new 
facilities, you want them as fast as 
possible and you want them for the 
best price you can get. But most of all, 
you want a plant that will do the job 
it’s intended for. That’s why Chrysler 
Corporation’s two new training centers 
for sales and service personnel are of 
direct interest to you if you’re think- 
ing of expansion, either now or in the 
foreseeable future. 


Working closely with Chrysler engi- 
neers and training technicians, Cun- 
ningham-Limp personnel studied 
Chrysler’s needs and objectives in 
minute detail. C/L’s extremely varied 
background in almost every type of 


Afusther Propet by 


CUNNINGHAM -LIMP 


CUNNINGHAM ENGINEERS. INC 


DESIGNERS «ENGINEERS - BulLOERS = 


When you see this sign on a building project, ask the 
owner how he likes doing business with Cunningham-Limp 





industry enabled its designers to 
incorporate certain novel features 
which met with Chrysler’s approval 
and helped win the contract on a 
strictly competitive basis, price being 
only one of the factors involved. 
As a result, Chrysler got two attrac- 
tive bvildings which are, in every 
sense, ‘‘working tools’, designed to 
do a specific job economically and 
efficiently. 

Chrysler benefited (as you can) from 
the advantages inherent in a design- 
engineer-build contract. Since Cun- 
ningham-Limp engineers had eventual 
construction in mind while designing 
and engineering these projects, they 
were able to incorporate economies 
which resulted in lower construction 
costs. Although the two centers were 
erected simultaneously in Rye, New 
York, and Skokie, Illinois, the jobs 
were ‘“‘on schedule”’ all the way. 


THESE COMPREHENSIVE SERVICES WILL PAY OFF FOR YOU - 


analyses « Site selection, planning and development « 


and installation « 


including—J/ndustrial plants « 
process plants « 


Ratlroad and utility faciliti 3B. 


Building design and engineering «+ 
Warehouses « 
'V and radio facilities 


Many other companies in man 
different industries, 
United States and Canada, hav 
found that the assigning of the ent 
project to Cunningham-Limp pa 
off in time and money saved, as we 
as in a plant layout and building 
design that will do the finest possibl 
job for them. Proof? Ninety per cent 
our business comes from satisfied repr 


both in the 


customers. 


Wherever you are located, we'd 
the opportunity to serve you. 





lf you're thinking of exp we'll be happy 


to send you a handsome 78-page illustrated 
brochure. Filled with helpful information on such 
varied subjects as site selection, plant layout, 
and materials handling, in fact, just about every 
phase of designing, engineering, and construc 
tion, it is serious reading for the businessman 
who is seriously thinking of building. Please 
request it on your letterhead. 








Enginecring-ccon 


Machin 


Plant layout « 


moving ¢ Materials handling methods and systems « Equipment design, purcl 


Building construction 
Research laboratories « Chen 


¢ Power plants « Commercial 


CUNNINGHAM-LIMP COMPANY 


Cunningham Engineers, Inc. 
Detroit 2, 3087-S W 


Kansas City, Mo., 909 Scarritt Bldg 


. 


Grand Blvd TR 3-4000 ¢ 
VI 2-8791 ¢ St 


Cunningham-Limp Company 


Ltd 


Illinois Bldg ME 4 
$16 Lindell ‘Trust Bldg. —OL 2-0200 


Indianapolis, 507 
Louis 6 


Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada, Suite 1722, 44 King St. W. 











Microphotograph of chemical reaction showing for- 
mation of a type of polyethylene compound marketed 
by Allled Chemical. Backed by Allied technical 
service to insure effective application, this product 
is typical of the company’s many new materiais. 


ih " ay - 














DIVISIONS: BARRETT ° 
PLASTICS AND COAL CHEMICALS °* 


Our technical people at Allied don’t pre- 
tend to know all about everybody's busi- 
ness. But they have specialized in the 
chemical business, and understand the 


language —and needs—of our customers. 


Naturally, we can’t solve everyone’s prob- 
lems. However, here are a few examples of 
how our technical service has teamed with 
the technical staffs of customers to 
help improve products and processes. 


Our 


38% savings on floor tile compound. To be 
more competitive, one of our customers 
needed a cost reduction in its vinyl tile 
formulation—without altering the quality. 
Technical service from our BARRETT Divi- 
SION came up with a reformulation of a 
stabilized plasticizer system that cut raw 
material costs 38, giving this customer 
a chance to be a good deal more competi- 
tive than he had planned. 


25 to 50% savings on cotton bleach chemi- 
cals. For the textile industry, the Technical 
Service Department of our SOLVAY PROCESS 
Division has developed the Activated 


} \ 


TO SAVINGS THROUGH SERVICE 


Hydrogen Peroxide Bleaching Process. 
First major development in textile bleach- 
ing in years, this new method produces 
goods of equal or higher brightness while 
cutting the cost of bleaching chemicals 
by as much as half. Cloth qualities are 
also improved. 


Savings on coke plant installation. One of 
our steel industry customers needed a more 
economical method of eliminating phenol 
from its coke plant by-products. Technical 
people in our SeMeT Division’s Wilputte 
construction unit worked with the com- 
pany to develop a new process, and soon 
had it in the pilot plant stage. Their work 
resulted in a plant that our customer says 
has “a very high degree of phenol re- 


covery” and is economical to operate. 


If you have a process which demands our 
type of technical service, drop us a line. 
Together we may be able to open some 


doors leading to profitable business. 


Allied Chemical Corporation, Dept. 108-B, 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


(\ $ 
\ BASIC TO AMERICA’S PROGRESS 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
SEMET-SOLVAY °* 


SOLVAY PROCESS -° 


NATIONAL ANILINE °* 


hemical 


NITROGEN 
INTERNATIONAL 
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PORT FACILITIES... 


part of the industrial renaissance in Greater Philadelphia 


Increased industrial activity in the Greater Philadelphia 
area has made the Port of Philadelphia the fastest vrowing 
in the nation. and the port whieh handles more imports 
than any other. Through its modern handling facilities 
pout mountams of raw materials. These are converted 
into finished products in the Greater Philadelphia area. 
and then shipped to the rest of the world via a vast 
transportation network, This is truly an ideal site if you 
plan to relocate or establish a new plant. One of its many 
other advantages is abundant electric power, dependable 


and low-priced, available for every present and future need. 





PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A business-managed, tax-paying utility company owned by more than 109,000 stockholders Serving the world’s greatest industrial area, Delaware Valley 
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They’ve co: 


. . - while total number 


(All Figures in Thousands) 


1947 


1949 


1951 


1953 


1955 


1957 


Dota: Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Branch Banking Faces 


len vears of change in the structure 
of American banking have produced 
the result shown in the chart 
banks, more branches. 

Mergers have cut the number of 
banks mergers to cut overhead costs, 
to consolidate resources, to gain access 
to new business areas. But the number 
of branches has doubled since 1947, as 
banks tried to follow their 
out of downtown centers. 

Thus, the banking business — has 
broken away from the old concept of 
an independent, home-owned bank for 
each major community. However, it 
is still far from the degree of branch 
banking that is the accepted way in 
most other countries. In Canada, for 
example, there are only 11 commercial 
banks; in Britain, five banks do morc 
than 75% of the banking business. 

Vhere’s no chance that the U.S. will 
adopt the Canadian or British pattern 
anvtime in the foreseeable future. Both 
state laws and the regional nature of the 
lederal Reserve Svstem are effective 
barriers to national branch banking op 
crated by a few mammoth banks. But 
there is no doubt at all that the growth 
of the nation’s commercial banking svs 
tem will come via the branch banking 
route. Despite massive resistance by in 
dependent unit banks, branch banking 

boasting greater efficiency and capacity 
to make loans—is gaining ground with 
steadily increasing momentum. 

e Restraints—The rise of branch bank 
ing has held down by the laws 


fewer 


customers 


been 
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ind policies of some states. Extension 
ot branches has been stoutly opposed 
in many states, and branch banking is 
prohibited entirely in nine states. One 
of these is Missouri, which is going into 
the final rounds of a political fight to 
legalize limited branch banking. 
he issue appears on the ballot Nov. 
+ in Missouri. It came to referendum 
bv the process of initiative, rarelv used 
in the state. Voters signed the initiative 
petition to put the question on the 
lot; if it passes, branch banking be- 
omes lawful. Banks will be allowed to 
et up branches within the same county 
s the main office or, in the case of St. 
uis and Kansas City, within 12 miles 
f the citv limits. 
Backers of the proposal went directly 
the public to enact this law through 
initiative and referendum be¢ they 
knew they didn’t have a chance in the 
egislature. In the banking field, the 
small countrv banks wicld majority 
influence in the legislatu ind they 
ire implacably opposed to any form of 
nch banking. Last vear, for example 
they led successful opposition to a law 
t low banks to set up 
that are detached 
iin bank building 
¢ Encouragement— [his vear’s drive to 
legalize branch banking didn’t originate 
th the big St. Louis and Kansas Cit 
banks that could be expected to benefit 
t from it. The move was started 
Missouri’s big metropolitan news- 
the 


LUSC 


drive-in 
from. the 


Vv indows 


on ground that banking 


sled in number... . 
of banks is declining 


14.8 
14.7 


14.7 


a Test 


facilities are inadequate in the chang 
ing and growing urban-suburban area 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
particular, has been beating the editorial 
drums for branch banking for the } 
two vears. It was in the front of tl 
fight to get the issue on the ballot 
is campaigning to get it passed 

Business leaders, too, are behind t 
branch-bank movement. Onc _ of 
leaders is William A. Mann, a Gen 
Electric Co. vice-president who hea 
the Missouri Chamber of ¢ 

“Forcing Missouri citizens and | 
to conduct their financial 
fairs under horse-and-buggy laws doc 
add up to good busin i \l 
“and it can’t help Missouri's futu 
e Big Bank View—Not only ha 


big Missouri bank 


OMNNec! 


hessmmen 


been relucta 
urge branch banking, but some of t 
have even gone on record in « 

Lh ( Ith 

Kan 


to the proposal 
the largest banks in 
Citv National and the Ii 
Officers of the larg 
banks, including these two 
priv iteh howev¢ that 
branche enable tl 
the needs of their customer 
they don’t want to off 
countr unong th 


would 


nd the n 

bank 

ents that are opposed to branchi 
‘It has never been th 

bank to compcte with it 

ents,” observe R. ¢ 

president of City National 

¢ The Opposition—} o 
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It’s open season 


on new construction business. 





with DODGE REPORTS to 


track down your 


LIVE 


prospects 


A good nose for construction news is a big asset to any contractor. But 


you can't hope to corner all your prospects 


active 


you chase. 


just at the moment they’re 


no matter how many doorbells you ring or how many rumors 


Dodge Reports lead you straight to in-the-market prospects, so you 
can concentrate your efforts where they'll pay off. 


W hat 


you — telling in advance who is going to build what and where.. 


where in the 37 eastern states. 


are Dodge Reports? They're daily notices 


mailed directly to 
. any- 


You specify the area and types of jobs you want to cover. Dodge tells 


you whom to see and when to bid 


phases of construction 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


i 

; F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division, 
; 119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., Dept. B108 
; Send me the book ‘Dodge Reports—How To Use 
; Them Effectively'’ and let me see some typical 
; Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in the 
; markets checked below 

; House Construction General Building 

' , 

i Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 

' 

! Area 

' 

° Nome 

; Name 

Seen 

i 

| Address 

' 

' 


City Zone State — 
Teiniicimecheniionanninviieiriniscrenenetiinenens 


even who else is bidding — on all 





Reports 
ed Selling 


Dodge 


truction Industry 





Credil 
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lined up 


on their side 


have some impressi e nam 


Ex-Pres. Harrv S. ‘Tru 
man, for example, has come out against 


branch banking, as has Rep. Claren 
Cannon (D-Mo chairman of tl! 
House Appropriations Committee an 
president of a rural Missouri ban 

Most of the state legislator | 
up for election have joined th 
position to branch banking, along 
the Missouri Bankers Assn. and oth 
groups that are sensitive to rural 
terests. Democrati n Kep 
state committee however, yard t 
issue as a hot potato, and neith 
vet been willing to | x it 

There are a few signih t n 
in the solid front of the downstat 
position. Some rural ne pape! 
as the Nevada (Mo.) H 
Missouri villages h t 
ind aren’t likely to get anv unl 
branch banking is legalized. A 
ymount of bran g 
Herald, could provide facilities at low 
cost to people who now h t 
20 or 30 mil rt n 
¢ Credit Monopoly?—Countr inkers 
in Missouri their opposition 
the claim that ich king 
reduces the numbet1 f independent 
banks, leading t 10] f 
credit Prop nent that 
effect is often to reduce the number of 
banks. but th that 
result in a ci t 

They cite the situation in the Phila 
delphia ireca vnc! rest tl 
relaxed in 1955. Sin then, 47 n 
branches ha n set up bv eight 
Philadelph Dank \]] it 1 f 
the branch ' Wu 

large bank acquiring a smaller on 
Nonetheless, th ndependent ban! 
that remain report Dusil h n 
been be tter.’ 
e Effect of Merger—It t 
why banks prefer to acquire branch 


+} +] 


through merg 
lishing them from scratch 


Normally, a 


brand new branch xpected t 
monev for at least three vears; tl fh 
of a merged bank, on the other hand, 
is usually running at a profit. Bank 
sav it is usually good economy to a 
quire another bank rather than start 
1 new branch even if it means paying 


1 premium over | k valu 
\loreover. th ed I R 
of Philadelphia, aftet 


B lik 
studving 67 


banks mer 


gers, reports that small ging 
with larger ones generally suffer no | 
On the contrarv, merger announce 


ments tvpically lead to a rise in pric 
of the smaller bank’s stock, officers anc 
employees usually get higher salaries and 
more fringe benefits after the 
ind the enlarged bank is in a better 
position to pav competitive interest 
rates on savings and to expand its lend 
ing activity 

These gains are 


mecrgel 


partly offset by a 
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»..and plan to 
KEEP THAT & 
POWER 


ALIVE 


... with Engineering Insurance at its best! 


When power dies, everything stops — everything ex- 
cept expense. 

This is why you have operators and instruments 
constantly alert to signs of danger in boilers, pressure 
vessels, turbines, engines, electrical equipment 
ready to move swiftly when trouble threatens. 

But there are other important safeguards available 
to you — through Engineering Insurance at its best. 
As a policyholder of The Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection and Insurance Company, you will benefit 
from inspections by specialists skilled in detecting signs 


Your H.S.B. Engineer. 
ing Insurance can be 
tailored to meet your 
needs, 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


INSPECTION 


and INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 2, Connecticut 


Remember, INSPECTION is our middle name 


of faulty conditions. More than 600 of these men 
spend full time at this exacting work. They are skilled 
in recognizing incipient causes of trouble. Their rec- 
ommendations have prevented accidents and pro- 
longed the useful life of boilers and machinery for 
thousands of policyholders. 

Another benefit is the sound underwriting assistance 
made available to your agent or broker to enable him 
to write engineering insurance geared to your needs. 

Stull another of these extra values is the prompt 
and fair claim settlement should an accident occur 
despite precautions. And if you: 
Use and Occupancy coverage, the Company’s nation- 
wide facilities will act swiftly to locate the equipment 
necessary to resume plant operation. 


policy also includes 


Live power is productive power. Plan to keep it 
that way. Your agent or broker can tell you 
about Hartford Steam Boiler . 
insurance at its best. 


. . about engineering 


H.S.B. Field Inspec- 
tion services guard 
against accident to 
keep power alive. 


eep power a 
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OPEN doors 
AUTOMATICALLY 
to CLOSE the door 


on rising costs 


eat 

















. 
. 
. 
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MAGIC-DOOR Controls 


for new or 
existing 
doors that 


. swing slide or fold 














By opening and closing plant doors 
automatically, STANLEY MAGIC-DOOR 
controls lower operating costs while boosting 
operating efficiency. Materials and personnel 
move easier and faster, saving energy and 
time. Damage to doors and equipment is 
minimized, cutting maintenance and 
replacement costs. Conditioned air losses 

are reduced. Temperature and humidity are 
controlled. Working conditions are improved. 


Write for your copy of “Plant Ideas To Make 
Efficiency Grow” to Magic Door Sales, 

The Stanley Works, Dept. J, 

1135 Lake St., New Britain, Conn. 


Sales and service 





This famous trademark distinguishes over 20,000 quality products of The Stanley Works—hand and electric 
tools « drapery, industrial and builders hardware + door controls + aluminum windows « metal parts + coatings + 
Steel and steel strapping—made in 24 Stanley plants in the United States, Canada, England and Germany 


Mone y a C're dil 


STANLEY \ 


representatives in principal cities in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICA BUILDS BETTER AND LIVES BETTER WITH STANLEY 


STANLEY 





few losses. The president of the ab- 
sorbed bank loses his title, though he 


usually gets more money The com 
munity’s pride, too, may be hurt by 
loss of local ownership of its bank 
lhe community is also likely to feel 
is losing a sour f credit for purely 
local enterprise, th ind that a hom«e 
controlled bank 1 recognize as a good 
risk but a brancl lanag may turn 
down on the basis of rules established 
it the home fh 
e Pressure on Cities—Banks in down 
town St. Lou nd Kansas City ippe 
to have compelling ns to branch 
into the suburl 

A\ccordi ig t th Committee t 
Branch Banking | h l 1¢ f th 
groups behind the Nlissouri proposal 
deposits in t St. Louis banl 
rose only 63 t 1 +? and 1957 
while outlving 1 the city gain 
24/% ind uburban in FANE 
546 

“Downtown banks are losing indi 
vidual and corporat istomers as the 
movement to th uburb yntinues,”’ 
savs the committee. “Every other busi- 
ness can follow its customers, but 


Missouri banks cannot 

¢ Aid to Expansion—After studving the 
experience of big branch banks in New 
York, some Missouri bankers sav the 
should be able to expand much faster 
than before, if the branch banking law 
is passed. They see New York's expen 
ence as refutation of a key complaint 
about branch banking—that it channels 
funds out of a community to a harmful 
cegrec 


Instead of hurting a community, 
they sav, branch banking fully mobilizes 
financial resource ind puts them to 
gainful work, instead of allowing excess 
reserves to pile up in banks that can't 


use them This, thev sav, strengthens 
the local econom 


\ New York banker notes that, in 


his svstem of branche me of the 
busy downtown branches have mor 
money out on loan than they have on 
deposit, while the suburban branches 
may have only 10 to 2 of thei 


deposits out on loan 
e Election Chances—Political observers 


Missouri are warv of guessing which 
wav the referendum will g Support 
of branch banking claim thev are gain 
ing support The iv manv local 


businessmen who have been unwilling 
to speak up for the new law, for feat 
of antagonizing their local bankers, 
will vote in favor “oH iuse they are un 
happy about the miles they have to 
travel to a bank 

lL hev count on the downstate vote to 
split fairly evenly, with a big majorit 
in the city districts to give them 
victory. Even if the measure should 
lose this time, its sponsors sav they will 
get it on the ballot again in vears to 
come. END 
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THERE’S A BETTER WAY...to protect your products! 





Come rain or shine, Glidden finishes provide real thorough and practical in the industry, including com- 


umbrella protection—against humidity, corrosion, plete analyses of all finishing problems i your plant 


chipping, fading, staining and all other enemies of by experienced technicians. 


product finishes. You need both—Glidden Finishes plus Glidden 


Glidden finishes are custom-formulated to insure Technical Service—for real umbrella protection, what- 


the special protection your particular products need. ever your product, process 


What's more, Glidden Technical Service is the most or problem. 


FINISHES FOR EVERY PRODUCT 
The Glidden Company 
INDUSTRIAL PAINT DIVISION technical service and custom-formulation 
900 Union Commerce Building « Cleveland 14, Ohio of product finishes for all industry. 


“THE GLIDDE UMBRELLA 
of protection comuines comprehensive 





In Money & Credit 


Nation’s Money Managers Adopt 
“Wait and See” Attitude on Credit 


Ihe nation’s money managers, who were issuing con- 
flicting statements about their credit policy only a few 
weeks ago (BW —Sep.27°58,p174), seemed more in line 
this week. Instead of an increasingly restrictive policy, 
which some Federal Reserve officials favor, the moncy 
managers are marking time 

[his is apparent from two key money market indi 
cators. Net free reserves of member banks—the amount 
of reserves held by the banks after borrowing from the 
l’'ed—were at the $100-million level, where they have 
been for about a month. In contrast, free reserves were 
slashed in the two preceding months by $500-million, 
the sharpest reduction on record. 

Similarly, yields on 91-day ‘Treasury bills, the shortest 
term government obligation, declined to 2.66% this 
week from 2.92% a weck before. Since the Fed switched 
from its policy of “active ease,” ‘Treasury bill yields have 
had a perpendicular climb—from under three-quarters 
of 1% in May to almost 3%. But now, with a “wait 
and see” policy, bill yields have declined. 


Big Discounts Asked on VA, FHA Loans 
As Mortgage Rates Start Climbing 


lhe jump in mortgage rates, which was expected when 
money rates began tightening earlier in the vear (BW— 
Sep.6'58,p34), has cut sharply into the market for gov- 
ermment-guaranteed loans. By law, lenders are limited 
in the amount that they can charge on these loans— 
#3‘% in the case of VA loans, 54 for FHA. Because 
these rates cannot adjust to changing market conditions, 
most buyers in the national mortgage market this week 
were asking deep discounts on these mortgages—5% to 
6° in many Cases. 

ee © e 


Rise in Loan Demand May Force Banks 


To Unload Government Bonds at a Loss 


Reflecting the gyrations of the monev market, third 
quarter earnings reports for big New York banks this 
week show a mixed picture. Almost all register a de 
cline in gross Operating income because of lower interest 
rates and smaller loan volume, but their net income just 
held its own 

It is clear that banks with wide branch networks and a 
big volume of consumer business did better than the 
“wholesale” banks, whose big industrial loan volume was 
off sharply due to the recession. For example, the multi 
branch Chemical Corn Exchange Bank posted an 11% 
increase in net carnings, but the Hanover Bank and the 
Irving ‘Trust Co. both showed a 5% decline. 


58 Vone Ti a he ‘ 


What the earnings reports do not show, of course, 1s 
that New York banks—and banks all across the country— 
now have huge unrealized losses in their government 
bond portfolios due to the decline in the bond market. 
All during the first part of 1958, when loans were at a low, 
reserves available, and bond prices high, banks bought 
government bonds. <A great many are still holding their 
purchases. But with an increase in loan demand pre 
dicted for this fall, the banks will have to sell govern 
ments—at a loss—to make loans. ‘This should slow the 
improvement in earnings expected from higher interest 
rates. 


Professors Propose New Power for Fed 


To Increase Its Control Over Credit 


\ proposal to give the Federal Reserve power to 
exercise selective control over credit was made this week 
bv Marcus Nadler and G. Rowland Collins of New York 
Universitv’s Institute of International Finance. 

\side from its power to regulate margin requirements 
on stock purchases, the only way the Fed can exert its 
authority is through pressure on bank reserves. Nadler 
and Collins feel that if the Fed had direct control over 
real estate and consumer credit and could regulate some 
bank borrowing, then it would be in a better position 
to control the flow of credit “irrespective of money mar- 
ket conditions.” 

l’o further aid the Federal Reserve, thev suggest that 
new legislation be enacted to force institutional 


to give limited support to the bond market. 


investors 


Money & Credit Briefs 


The rush to save continues undiminished. ‘The net 
increase in deposits at mutual savings banks during 
August was $143-million, the largest increase on record 
for that month. Preliminary figures for August show that 
savings and loan associations gained $365-million, or 46‘: 
more than the comparable month last veat 

While hailing the defeat of an attempt to oust mutual 
savings banks from membership in the American Bankers 
\ssn. (BW —Sep.27'58,p50), George A. Mooney, New 
York State Superintendent of Banks, imms that the 
mutuals still face a “full-scale war for tax equality.” As hx 
sces it, the problem now is “how much tax equality 
the mutuals can afford” and still preserve their status and 
continue their development. 


In a major bid for consumer credit business, the Bank 
of Nova Scotia, Canada’s fifth largest, has initiated a 
new consumer installment loan plan. ‘| his 
exploited mostly by consumer finance 
banks are restricted to a 6% 
companies have been getting up to 24%. The new 
plan provides for a 6% discount note with the interest 
deducted in advance, giving the bank, in effect, a 10.5‘ 
rate. This should spur other Canadian banks to follow 
Nova Scotia's lead 


] } 
held has DCC} 
OM panies, Since 


] } 
interest charge, while finance 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS a 
POWER Y 
EQUIPMENT | 


NEW low-cost 3-phase distribution 
regulator alters economics of regulation 


A 30% reduction in the cost of three-phase regu- 
lation is announced by Allis-Chalmers with the 
introduction of a new regulator in several popular 
ratings. This unit combines reductions of 20% in 
weight and 33°; in size with the large cost savings. 

Utilities find these savings important enough 
to warrant restudy of present substation commit- 
ments and re-evaluation of cost factors. 

This new regulator is an outgrowth of Allis- 
Chalmers continuing development program. The 
significance of this program is best measured by 
the remarkable record of savings to the utility 
industry. 

In the period between 1948 and 1958 when util- 
ity equipment costs rose anywhere from 30°% to 
90°, Allis-Chalmers, with this new unit, has 
been able to hold the rise in cost of regulation in 
these ratings to only 77%. 

Once again three-phase regulation is available 
for many applications for the same price as single- 
phase units. 


Popular Ratings 
The following ratings are available: 500 and 750 
kva, 8660 volts; and 500, 750 and 1000 kva, 
13,200 volts. 

The new unit combines the outstanding features 
long associated with Allis-Chalmers regulators, 
such as: heavy duty, “Quick-Break” tap-changing 
mechanism; unit construction; ‘“Feather-Touch” 
control; unidirectional breather; and Vari-Amp. 


a 


NOW... hydraulic operators for 
low voltage breakers from 


15 to 1600 amperes 


Smooth, quiet, fast-closing action is just one ad 
vantage of Allis-Chalmers hydraulic operators 
This smooth action reduces stress on both oper 
ator and contact components. No adjustments are 
required since the closing unit is completely sealed 

In addition, this operator unit permits closing 
directly from an ac power source with low contro! 
power requirements. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS POWER 


Valve disc 
and shaft 


This huge 17-foot diameter, 44-ton cast steel but 
terfly valve disc, being lifted off truck, was built 
for use with a 68,000-hp, 190-ft head A-C hydrau 
lic turbine installed in the State of Washington 
3utterfly valves up to 27 feet in diameter have 
heen built by Allis-Chalmers 


Trend seen to extra high transmission voltages 


Yay Be 


aa ere 
mi” 3 


The 345-kv transformer shown here on test is an 
other in a growing number of units in this class 
Economic factors are behind this trend. At the 
as load carrying capacity of present 
transmission lines is beginning to be taxed- 


same time 


new 


right-of-ways are and 


becoming more expensiv 
hard to get 


For some it has already become a question of 
either recoppering or stepping up voltage to carry 
the blocks of power they foresee 


A transformer for 345-k\v 
service shown here in prep 
aration for undergoing im- 
pulse tests on one of A-C's 
large impulse test floors 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 





EQUIPMENT DIGEST 





The NEW LOOK in 4.16-kv metal-clad 


switchgear is the low silhouette 


Horizontal drawout construction, new conven- 
ience, safety and appearance are featured in re- 
cently announced Allis-Chalmers switchgear. 

The new low 72-inch silhouette is the lowest in 
the industry and brings with it eye level instru- 
mentation. Auxiliaries, even when placed in upper 
rear portion of unit, are now at shoulder height. 

Complete redesign includes provision for the 
safest, most complete compartmentation of any 
switchgear. All circuits are segregated; all live 
parts are completely enclosed; and all metal bar- 
riers are grounded. Full interlocking further as- 
sures personnel safety. 

The new Ruptair breaker has the same design 
features as the larger 13.8-kv Ruptair breaker. 
Interrupting characteristics are improved to meet 
such needs as two-cycle operation. 

A safety feature of the breaker is the hinged 
front metal barrier which locks firmly to the frame 
of the stationary structure when the breaker is in 
the connected position. This provides positive iso- 
lation of high voltage parts. 

The same type mechanically trip-free four-bar 
linkage found on the largest Allis-Chalmers power 
breakers is used on Ruptair breakers. Quick and 
easy breaker disassembly is provided for contact 
and interrupting structure inspection. 

A high level of insulation quality is maintained 
throughout the switchgear. All bus bar supports 
and primary disconnect bushings are made of high 
impact, high dielectric glass polyester material. 

Preformed insulated joints eliminate need for 
molded and taped joints. This makes connecting 
of shipping groups at the site easier and quicker. 


PROBLEM: low headroom 
SOLUTION: low, low switchgear 


Low ceilings frequently create problems of unus- 
able plant space. Here is a typical example of how 
Allis-Chalmers makes use of “cramped” areas 
near load centers where standard height switch- 
gear cannot be used. 

This special 68-inch high Allis-Chalmers switch- 
gear was designed for installation in the basement 
of a New England electrical manufacturing firm. 
Breakers shown are in the 600-volt class. Units of 
this design are available to other manufacturers 
with space problems. 


MARKETING 


Man illustrates low silhou- 
ette eye level instrumenta- 
tion of new switchgear. 


Readily accessible toroi- Preformed bus joint cover 
dal-type current trans- simplifies field connections 
formers are easy to test — eliminates taping and 
or change. compounds, 





LLIS-CHALMERS Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send 


ALLIS-CHALMERS POWER EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


Big shipping sections mean 
smaller condenser installation cost 


Facilities for building .. . facilities for shipping have 
both influenced the design of Allis-Chalmers con- 
densers. As a result units are designed in the fewest 
number of pieces possible for simplified installation. 

Full advantage is taken of several types of special 
rail cars and availability of inland port facilities. In 
many cases, because of these shipping facilities it is 
possible to ship condensers of unusually large size 
completely tubed. 

This results in simplified field assembly and helps 
utilities cut installation time and cost. 


cas 
‘Hill 
au 


Literature of interest to power men 


Silco-Flex system of insulation for motor coils is 
described in six-page bulletin.Characteristics of the 
insulation are detailed. Ask for Bulletin O5B8341A. 


New 5-kv “low silhouette” metal-clad switchgear 
is described in 12-page bulletin. Horizontal draw- 
out breaker, eye level instrumentation are illus- 
trated. Specification sheets are also available. Ask 
for Bulletin 18B8965 and/or Specification Sheets 
18S7863A. 








Technical data covering new Vari-Amp current 
ratings and short-circuit ratings of Allis-Chalmers 
52% regulators can be obtained from Bulletin 
21B9026. 

The trend to extra high voltage transformers and 
the background of this development are covered 
in a new 16-page Bulletin 01B8771. 

Deaerator application and facts about the Allis- 
Chalmers line are included in Bulletin 28B8853. 


Plan 
to stey 
ahead... 


MODERNIZE! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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ignore Us 


How to Catch Today's Customer 


The trend in marketing seems to be to centralize 
strategy and fit the sales setup to the market, not the product. 


What's the best wav for a company 
to reach the market for its products to 
dav? A survey by BUSINESS WEEK shows 
two main trends in the wav sales execu 
tives are answering that question 

e¢ Many companies are centralizing 
marketing strategy and planning, if not 
sales themselves, too. 

e Others, instead of organizing 
sales by products, are fitting the sales 
organization to the market. For in 
stance, earlier this vear Socony Mobil 
Oil Co. set up two separate marketing 
groups—one for 
distributors) and one 
accounts. Both handle 
products. 
¢ Why So—Partlv, the changes are the 
result of recession and the need to cut 


resellers (dealers and 
for commercial 


ill of Socony’s 
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ost In a larger sense, thi 
recession Was just an cxcuse 
sprawling sales organizations | 
often sadly lacking in 
I'ven companies that haven't 


their tack have, in many cas 


ippraising their over-all market 


Cl¢ 


ugh, the 


to remodel 


hat were 


ordination 


changed 
DCC T¢ 


" 1 ] 
11g VOL 
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|. Pulling Themselves Together 


It’s obvious that compan 
one wav as the best 
ods through the multitu: 
tribution channels. With am 
steel, for example—vou can 
ibout everv method 
from direct sales to ke 
the highest level to off-th 


Ore 1 
Ing gt 


used fol 


vill Hevel 
ti s 
POT pu h 


of di 
product 
find just 
Hii aes 
elling, 


housing. But BUSINESS WEEK 1 
found the two trends of 
gcneral, whether 


P 
hange p 
l COMIPATh l Ill < 
sumer goods, industrial equipment 
SCTVICES 

In marketing lingo, centralization f 
vears has had a di 
tion. Industrv’s fondness for diversifi 
tion—in markets as well as in prod 
apparently created a need for d 
tralization, at least as long as busin 
was good and getting better. Carried 
the ultimate, pi 
that could conceivably support one ha 
its own marketing and selling for 
holden only to. the 


ly] ; 
SUZTCCUDI lili 


this meant eve 


product's gener 


Manage! 

Now ipparent] 
to sce some of the mefhiciencics im 
1 sctup 
¢ Consolidating—Just recently, for 
mple, ,a high] 


COMPAny, 


COMPanles are 


Bowser, In¢ 


multi-product iInnoun 
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Was organizing an integrated Marketing 
Div., headed by an executive with the 
title of president. This step will con 
solidate the sales and service of thre« 
of Bowser’s 10 manufacturing division 
in Ft. Wavne, Ind. Thev make: (1 
blending and metering equipment for 


industrial liquids, fuels, and lubricants 


2) gasoline pumps, and (3) swimming 
5 : I { 

pool filtration systen The present 

consolidation,” savs the compan 

the first phas rogram contem 

plating the 

ubsidiaries int 


organization 

In Houston, Joh 
ubsidiar Scl 
decided on 
vision to sell th 
to its line soni 
The division’s 
general manag 
facturing and 
salesmen an 
report directh 
vstem” to h 
ized svstem 
adopt,” savs ¢ 
gives us flexibil 
slow or fast as w van 
¢ Marketing Apart—A compan 
far longer experien in sel 
trial products 
of diversified ch 
cided to centraliz 
wav. An executive vice-president draw 
a sharp line between marketing and 
selling: ‘“Marketing is the planning and 
policy end, selling the execution end 
of the process. Selling is definitely sub 
ordinated to marketing.” 

In this company, marketing head 
quarters keeps tight control on sales 


How to cut your cost cape ogee TE ace 


going to deve is time and effort 


for protection against Overpressures to studving 


what | e the market 
is, then we hav let the marketins 
people make the decisions on how 
sclling force is to operate.” He admi 
Regardless of service conditions, their reliable performance and long one drawback. Salesmen pre 
attention-free life reduce your costs. pretty much at liberty to sell 

: saw fit are now taking o1 ; fro 

; home ofhc« hese people haven't 
steel, with pressure and temperature ratings for every type of ap- sot used to it.” savs the V-P. When 
plication. Sustained functional perfection is attained with the finest they do, he thinks the new s\ 

but fewest components. Precision craftsmanship assures tight clos- outperform the old 

e Mergers the Start—Sonx 

have found centralization nec 


, ‘ the result of mergers. Ther 
Safety Valves. You can be sure of positive protection at lower cost. tolerate for 


Permanent savings result wherever Consolidated Safety Valves are 
used to guard steam generating facilities against overpressures. 


Consolidated Safety Valves are made in bronze, cast iron and 
tem will 


ing. Whatever your working pressures in electric power or processing 
plant, in ship boiler or building heating system, specify Consolidated 


long th« scparatt 

Industrial distributors in all principal cities backed by convenient activities of acquired subsidiaries or 
divisions. An example is the large Mil 
waukee maker of construction machin 
ery that acquired a couple of Ohio 


MAXWELL CONSOLIDATED SAFETY VALVES companies. The quisitions gave it a 


| A product of full line of equipment, but, savs_ the 
M company, “we found ourselves som«¢ 
TRADE MARK Stratford, Connecticut to sell the common product, construc 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. what decentralized while attempting 
Export Division « Chrysler Building, New York, New York tion equipment So sales managers of 


In Canada: Manning, Maxwell & Moore of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Ontario the two icquire d « ompanies arc being 


regional warehouses are ready to serve you. We invite your inquiry. 


MANNING 
DN! IUOOW 9 
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Consulting Engineering - 
Industrial Relations - 
Rates & Pricing 


The 14 most frequently asked questions 
about Business Consultants 


What is a business consultant? 


An outside specialist called in by 
management to help with a special 
project or unusual business prob- 
lem. 


In what phases of business do con- 
sultants specialize? 


Some specialize in one field — 
like insurance, appraisals, or 
marketing. But the larger consult- 
ing firms usually offer specialized 
help in all these, and many other 
areas. 


Which size firm can serve me best? 


That depends on your problem. 
However, with the complex struc- 
ture of modern business, many 
problems can’t be readily classified. 
It often takes investigation into 
many facets of a company’s opera- 
tions to determine what the basic 
problem really is. An integrated 
consulting organization offering 
specialists in many fields is more 
likely to find solutions that 
sound from every angle. 


are 


How large or small an assignment 
will a consulting firm undertake? 


That varies with each firm. Most of 
the larger ones take assignments 
of all sizes—assignments ranging 
in duration from a few days to 
several years. 


Any limitation on where they can 
serve me? 


That varies, too. Some consulting 
firms, like Ebasco, have had world- 
wide experience. 


Whatever your business or industry, 
recommended to you is Ebasco 
describes the 
We will be pleased to send you a copy. 
Incorporated, Dept. C 


of Outside Help” 


Research 
Methods & Budgets + Tax 


QO. How can such outsiders know my 


A 


. [wo Rector Street, New York 6, New 


Design & Construction -° 
Insurance, Pensions & Safety + Purchasing, Inspection & Expediting 
Sales & Public Relations 

* Valuation and Appraisal 


business? 


The well-established consultant has 
probably worked for many com* 
panies in your industry or related 
industries in the past. The once-in- 
a-lifetime situation in your com- 
pany may well be one he’s handled 
a dozen times before. 


Is it wise to engage a consultant 
who may have worked for my com- 
petitors? 

Certainly. Just as wise as employ- 
ing an executive, a salesman, or any 
other worker who’s had previous 
experience in your industry. 


What happens if a consultant I en- 
gage works for one of my competi- 
tors in the future? 


Consultants are professional men 
with professional ethics. They can- 
not and will not reveal information 
of a confidential nature. 


Do consultants offer 
solutions? 


No. They draw on past experience, 
but each new set of recommenda- 
tions is tailor-made. 


standardized 


How do they arrive at their recom- 
mendations? 
In general, 

Steps: 


through four specific 
(1) They get the facts about 
the problem or the project; (2) 
They analyze these (3) & 
program of recommended action Is 
submitted to management, (4) 
When the program meets manage- 
ment’s approval, the consultants 
plan the details and assist in putting 
the program into operation. 


facts; 


one of the firms that may be 

Our booklet, “The Inside Story 
many consulting services we offer. 
Address Ebasco Services 
York, 


Financial & Business Studies 


Space Planning + Systems, 
* Washington Office 


QO. Are the services of business con- 


A 


sultants expensive? 


A consultant’s value can’t be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, but by 
the results achieved. The fact that 
consulting firms derive much of 
their business as repeat assign- 
ments from clients served in the 
past proves the consultant’s worth. 


Wouldn't my company save money 
by putting the specialists it needs 
on its permanent payroll? 


No, since most special problems 
and projects that call for a con- 
sultant are of relatively short dura- 
tion. Nor would specialists be easy 
to find in today’s tight manpower 
market. 


Can consulting costs be estimated 
in advance? 


Yes. Consulting firms will submit 
estimates of charges for each speci- 
fic assignment. 


What's the best way to select a con- 
sulting firm? 


Check with the Association of 
Consulting Management Engi- 
neers for their listing of members, 
or your own trade association for 
qualified firms. Select two or three 
and discuss your requirements with 
them. Ask whom they have served 
before — in what capacity and 
how often. Then choose the firm 
that seems best suited to meet your 
particular needs. 
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, SRS RMR ee mame brought to Milwaukee as part of the 
i Lge srqennes \- Yn central staff. This will unify the com 


/ pany’s marketing and save money on 
<L 7 \ ttn th, Chratmias gifts advertising and promotion. 

{~ F Another way to centralize—and hence 
give more control to headquarters—is to 
change distribution channels. Barrett 
nd-{ triends?? J Cravens, a heavy equipment manufac 

me turer in Chicago, is switching from 
manufacturers’ representatives to fran 
chised distributors in the 40 major 
markets, in order to tighten company 
control. Competition—especially in cus 
tomers’ demands for service—made th« 
move necessar®ry 

In Houston, a major drilling mud 
company by Jan. 1 will be doing all its 
worldwide selling in company-owned 
stores. It used to own onlv 40% of its 
outlets, franchised the rest. The com 
pany 1s cutting down from 500 to 300 
outlets, but it expects advantages in a 
consolidated advertising effort, better 
inventory control, a firmer hand on 
selling prices, and direct administration 
of stores 
¢ Appliances, Too—In consumer goods, 
a leading appliance maker has decided to 
drop all independent distributors and 
replace them gradually with factor 
branches. Explains the sales manager 
Don't be a “snafued” Santa this Christmas! ‘We think from experience that we can 
. here's a brand new personalized gift service from operate oul branches as economicallh 

America’s largest wholesale mail-order firm. as a distributor and can get the full at- 


or euetémers Pm \ 


tention to our products we want 
Even in companies that are trving to 
decentralize marketing, division peopl 


NOW ++ A NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT SERVICE THAT are soe hes centralized basis Ree 
LETS YOUR FRIEND CHOOSE HIS OWN GIFT! | 112"! Resistance Co. in Philadelphis 


plans to train the sales manager of 
‘ each of its six plants to handle all the 
Saves you time ...no shopping, wrapping, or mailing marketing functions for all of his plant's 
Saves you money... buy quality gifts at wholesale prices products, whatever the size of the mar 

-+. and you give the appropriate gift every time! ket. A new central office director of 
marketing will do the training, but 
Here's all you do: We do the resi: eventually he will act onlv as a con- 


sultant to the plant sales managers 
Send today for our free brochure. Your friend will receive from us, In the long run, however, the trend 
In it are four gift plans, each in a in your name, a gift booklet show- is definitely toward centralization 
different wholesale price category. 


Then you simply determine how ing 12 quality gifts all at the price -gaegegetescns " wr. ona — ae 
much you want to spend for each You have decided to spend. He has a strong leaning toward setting up 
of your friends and send us their selects the gift he prefers....we a central sales organization, even at the 
names and addresses. mail his selection directly to him. cost of a major internal reorganization. 
The step is “not now contemplated 
os ; , but it would be a big one for an outfit 
send today for your free that traditionally has been composed of 
CHRISTMAS GIFT SERVICE BROCHURE separate entities 


PO. x Xx °,° 3h o 02's Kee OS.er. He M8 “xé +o Bakes Mer , Sehr 3 


P . 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE COMPANY i. The Market's the Thing 
207 N. MILWAUKEE ST. . \ irgan 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN izing their marketing in accordance with 
Please send me your illustrated Christmas Service : their markets, not their product lines 
brochure at absolutely no cost or obligation. Right now, this is particularly truc 
in major appliances. General Electric's 
Louisville operation established an over 
a a all marketing group to handle all its 
products, for example. Hotpoint, a GI 
division, this vear returned to its original 
— : concept of selling the all-electric 


/ d kitchen, rather than single appliances 
xT ose ox we eo, 09:3 sy gic ap] ( 
° wnat tte ROKER HOA KES PDK So HSS Holo eR Hotpoint says: “Motivational research 
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Cr AY Ls© FRO: ED POINTS OUT 


MANY WAYS YOU CAN SAVE IN PACKAGING 


Gaylord uses a sharp pencil to survey your total packaging 
operation—checks those hidden costs that are frequently more 
important than the price of the box. 


If you demand increased production, improved protection and 
important savings in corrugated packaging . . . call in your G-man 


He'll help you erase any packaging errors, leave an indelible mark 


on the credit side of the ledger. 


PLANTS COAST TO COAST 


GAYLORD @ e222 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 
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Division OF Crown Zellerbach Corporation CS 














Tools that help to make better workers and smoother operation are quickly available 
from Graybar. Your local Graybar Representative will be glad to help you select tools 
in @ size, capacity and special adaptability to meet every requirement. Check your 
local telephone directory. Call Graybar first! 


Tools for MAINTENANCE— 
CONSTRUCTION— 


PRODUCTION 


from over 130 Graybar locations 


Tools that help get the job done faster are available from Graybar 
offices and warehouses located in all the principal cities of the nation. 

A phone call‘brings prompt attention. Every Graybar location is 
geared to give you accurate price, specification and delivery informa- 
tion on mechanical, hand and motor-driven tools. 

You can save time, duplicate paper work and avoid costly delays 
through Graybar’s centralization of order assembly, shipping and 
billing procedures. 

Let us prove to you that Graybar is the most convenient single 
ource of everything electrical. Graybar Specialists in all the major 
electrical fields are available to advise and consult with you or your 
electrical contractor. Small or large, your inquiries are welcome. 


If your office is located in the U. S. or its possessions and you would like us 
to mail you a copy of our comprehensive catalog listing over 500 electrician 
tools, please write us. There's no charge, of course. 


~ GraybaR ~~ @ 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC., 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. IN OVER 130 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


68 Varketi 





has shown that women are first attracted 
to the kitchen and second to _ the 
appliances.” Norge, a division of Borg 
Warner, tried specialist salesmen a 
couple of years ago, has since returned 
to multi-product men. The specialist 
scheme gives “tremendous impact when 
more than one salesman calls on a 
distributor,’” Norge says, but it had t 
“go by the board when the recession 
came along.” 

e Fewer Sell More—American Optical 
Co. used to employ separate salesmen 
for frames, cases, and lenses. Now its 
utility salesmen, backed up by factor 
specialists, sell the full line ewer 
salesmen are selling more than a vear 
ago by “several percentage points.” 

Chicago’s Bell & Howell and A 
Dick are both experimenting 
effort to decide between full-linc 
specialized salesmen. Dick has 
its salesmen on 
there are a few 
sell complicated duplicating 
to banks and manufacturer 
are the specialists will be used in 
cities, full-line men in smaller markets 
Bell & Howell is testing specialists in 
some areas to see if additional sales (of 
its audio-visual equipment, for exampl« 
will balanc« the added cost 
e¢ The Dissenters—There are still ex 
ceptions—companies holding 
that “product knowledge is th 
portant factor That's t 0] 
Pfaudler-Permutit, Inc., Rochester 
(N. Y.) maker of glass-lined pressure 
tanks, filters, and water treatment equip 
ment. It abandoned assigning salesmen 
to markets or industries, now concen 
trates on high-grade engineers who can 
scll to anv industry. One major con 
cession to the market approach, though 
is an advisorv board nsisting of the 
chief engineers of mportant custom 
crs. Started two \ igo, it meets to 
prejudge all new . 

\ Cleveland maker of electronic p 
grees: “Stuff nal itchel with 
many products and you simply end 
onfusing him his result 
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Clarence H_ Carter 
s blower, medieval Italian r 
Things are different overseas today. Industrialization is 
creating new needs abroad and new purchasing power to 
satisfy them. Marketing, too, is changing. There are super- 
markets in Lima today and discount houses in Paris. These 


changes may offer new business opportunities for you. For 


help in finding out, talk to the man who can do more for vou 


overseas, your First National City banker. 

The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


t Insurar 


pearett®'s 














Why First National City 
can do more for you overseas 


World Wide Branch Coverage. 73 in 25 countries 
Long Experience. Branches date back to 1902 
Large Staff. 6,000 skilled Citibankers overse: 


Your Bank Overseas. Branches handle persona 
business accounts, loans, advances, securiti« 
Long-Standing Relationships with correspo: 
banks in every important free-world city 

Facts Quickly Available from over 200,00% 
eign credit files at Head Office, 55 Wall St 


i¢ 


Personalized Attention to collections, transf: 
letters of credit, foreign exchange problem 
On Call at Head Office, or thru any |! 
Branch or correspondent, are 75 office: 
nearly 1,000 years service overseas, and 

of 1,200, handling 47,000 overseas item 


First in World Wide Banking 





SO NIANY 
TO CIIOOSE FRONT... 
ON CITANIPION PAPERS 


This is the time of decision. Bright new models in exciting vari 


automobiles, appliances, fine watches, powel tools. Whatever vi 
looks its best in catalogs and brochures printed on Champion coate 
and cCOVeC!I papers. Lhese ( hampion quality papers are designed 


finest full color or black and white reproduction with dependabl 
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CHAMPION SETS THI PAC] PAPERMATI 


ELA UPL Ox N*] Ms ATP) In ISS 
Quality coated and uncoat lopes, lab« box 
oy ting irds, Dbusiness l{¢ i il Ss ind many t 
THE pele nak FIBRE COMPANY e¢ HAMILTO! 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chica Philadelphia, D , St. Lou ( 
Dallas, and San Francisco. Distributors in every n ’ t 





ATION, INC. 


How ‘new chemistry’ is finding new uses for corn 


Phe potential of corn as a chemical raw material fires the imagination because of its 
huge and annually replaceable supply. The U.S crop alone in 1957 was nearly billion 
bush ls Ol MO] ll on pounds 

‘New chemistry’ applied to corn tis constantly creating new chemical products 

from the basic components of corn—starch, orl and protein. 


Corn st ivcl combined with new chemical elements Is HOW thre base lor Improve 
papermaking, textile and adhesive industries. It is also leading to new chemical, 
other industrial uses. Starch can now be made in the form of flexible transpare 
and coatings with promising wide applications 


Corn starch leads all other starches in usage. Last vear, wet millers like Nation 


close to billion pounds of starch from corn 


National is a mayor producer of starch specialties through ‘new chemistry’ — 


a f 5 frwe esearch and development. 





In Marketing 


Womon’s Day, Harassed by Antitrusters, 
Is Sold by A&P to Fawcett Publications 


Woman’s Day, until recently circulated only through 
A&P stores, has changed hands. Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., bought it from A&P last week for an undisclosed 
cash sum, 

Fawcett had printed Woman's Dav for vears. Last 
May, it took on the distribution of the magazine as well. 
Since then, Fawcett has been adding new supermarkets, 
as well as newsstands, as outlets. . 

Fawcett savs the staff and format will stay substan- 
tially as is under the new ownership. There is no doubt 
that the antitrust suit involving several food processors 
and the magazine and A&P made life difficult for the 
publication in recent months. While the courts gave 
A&P and Woman's Day a clean bill of health a vear ago 
(BW —Aug.3°57,p50), the case against the food processors 
is still pending. Some big companies have been leery of 
advertising—and the figures reflect this attitude. Accord 
ing to Publishers Information Bureau, ad revenues for 
Woman’s Dav were down 17'¢ in both dollars and pages 
for the January-August period, while all women’s maga- 
zines fell only 8% in revenue and 14‘ in pages. 

Woman's Day isn’t saving so, but this shadow un- 
coubtedly explains in part the shift in circulation policy. 
The new broad distribution is paving off. Roger Fawcett, 
Fawcett vice-president and general manager, savs that 
with the December issue, }-million copies will move 
through other outlets than A&P stores. 


Consumers Can Afford to Go Into Debt 


For New Cars, Loan Companies Say 


Small loan company opcrators, in Miami Beach for 
ic annual convention of the National Consumer Fi 


nance Assn., came to a guardedly optimistic conclusion: 
Consumers can afford to buv big-ticket items—if they 


want to. 


+] 
ul 


Vhey cited stored-up savings and up debts in 
explanation. Actually, consumer credit of all kinds for 
the month of August was running ahead of a vear ago 
for evervthing but autos. But installment. credit 
standing at the end of the month dropp | 
level of a vear ago for the first time in many months. 

Naturally, the climate of the market for 1959 cars had 
top priority at the mecting. Different company 
weighed differently three. questions about 
sponse: Would they like the 
Would they balk at prices? Are th 
haunted to go into hock for a car? 

Maxwell King, president of Pacitic Pi 
ported “a lot more” 


out 


hic ids 


umers. 1 
models? 


\ 
C\ 


consumer confiden 


overwhelming confidence. ‘lo him, pric« 


OnSUINC!I 


attitudes offer the main hazards to sales: stv] is second 
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arv. FE. VF. Wonderlic, president of General Finan 
Corp.. felt that stvling would prove crucial—and that th 
new cats have plenty to interest buyers. Leland \ 
Fcigel, head of Interstate Finance Corp., criticized manu 
facturers sharply for failing to give the public what it 
wants, for offering shoddy merchandise in recent years. 
Yet lic, too, expects car buving to turn up. 

Government moves in the monev market were an 
other source of worry. “The government could scare 
cevervone if it tightens up too much,” King thought. | hi 
availability and cost of money bothered most peopl 
And there was little disposition to offer 42 month 
terms. ‘The consumer has to get cnough equity in h 
car fast enough to make forfeiting it by nonpayment 
sacrifice, most agreed. 


“Twigs,” Not Branches, Are Called 
Key to Suburban Store Expansion 


Department store branches have long served a 
to the great suburban market. Yet department 
continue to take a smaller share of the retail pic 
though their sales are climbing. 

l'o help stem the tide, Pres. William T. Snaith 
Raymond Loewy Corp. last week prescribed a 
remedy: not only the well-stocked, full-line bra 
but what he called twigs. ‘These would be units 
mavbe 30,000 to 50,000 sq. ft., with a volume of px 
haps $2-million. ‘They would have the aura of a prestig¢ 
store but would concentrate on the most-wanted items 
in a given market. 


of Associated Merchandising Corp., 


Ihe suggestion came at a mectin 
statistical 
house and resident buving office for Federated and oth 


iCarin 


stores. 
Spotted in the no-man’s land where 
stores and chains flourish, these 


neighborhoo 
“twigs” could plus 
hole in the big retailer's marketing map, Snaith fee 
his is a hole that supermarkets, variety stores, di 
houses have rushed in to fill, with lures of pn 
lines, ind convenience. 
the department store has a lure of it 
ilue. ‘This, too, has been seriously 
reasing dominance of national brand 
clling. So Snaith also urged depa 
home their ditterentne their pa 
icter, Whatever it might be. Such a dual program 
of prestige buildup and a judicious scattering of twigs 
might help stop the flow of business to competitor 
lhe trick would be to locate the twig in the 1 t 
| to give the small unit the big store atmo 
made. cftort ¢ 
Dallas store, ha l al 
t specializes in BW — Nila 
J. L.. Hudson has just set up a bargain bascem 
BW —Sep.20°55,p65). 


hammcr 


etailes have 
Icederated’ 


children’s wear 


| Snaith feels the bargain basement 
approach is wrong; it needs the upstairs store to feed 
on, he thinks. 
Ife warns that the 
lhe shopping center itself tends to 
And, as 


imits of economic geographical expan 


+ +] 


of its individual member 


em to wade deeper into nonfood 
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To Safeguard 
Merchandise 
B&O ‘‘babies”’ 
your LCL 


Think only babies are hane 
dled with care? Watch the 
way B&O will coddle your 
less-than-carload freight! 
Route it via B&O Times 
Saver and you'// save extra 
time, but we’// expand ex- 
tra care to safeguard every 
shipment. B&O operating 
and terminal people are 
specially trained and super- 
vised to “baby” your LCL. 
They like their competence 
at it—you'll 
like their 

dependable 


performance. 


CP) 


Ask our man! 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Singapore Defends 





« —* a ee. Ses —* 
WATERFRONT SLUMS along canals and back streets are breeding ground for pro-Communist 


WELFARE STATE policy of present pro-Western government provides apartment housing 
(below) for 109 of 1.5-million population. 





Prosperity Against Red Threat 


With the Formosa crisis stirring 
fears of Communist Chinese expansi 
into Southeast Asia, Britain's is! 
colony of Singapore (pictures) 1 
ing its military forces for action 
week, in “Operation Dark Strike 
oi British soldiers, Singapore polic« 
troops from nearby Malaya beat 
“attacking force.” 

But for Singapore—a Western 
tary outpost almost as strategi 
important as Hong Kong—th« 
danger lies within. The troubk 
ready brewing and likely to boil 
by next spring, is Communist 
tion. 
¢ Divided Colony—Under thx 
proclamation of Aug. 1, the 
will get “internal sovereignty 
arv. Then, it will hold ele 
March. 

While Chief Minister Lim 
Hock and the colony’s legislative 
bly are following a moderate cou 
maintaining close tics with Britain 
the West, the citv council 
hands of nationalistic hothead 
Communist sympathizer heir ra 
ing symbol is the People’s Action | 
which often takes its cuc 
Communist agents traine: 
pore’s back-street slum 
elections this spring, it 
candidate—32-vear-old Ong 
—as mayor 
¢ ‘Trade ‘Troubles—Singapor 
aren't wholly political. In thi 
sphere, its needs would logicall 
a closer ahgnment with the ne 
ing Iederation of Malaya. It 


groups that are trying to tighten their hold over city’s large Chinese population. 


FUTURE OF TRADE, Singapore’s big earner, depends partly on continued flow of tin Mal | 6 Ft] 
and rubber (below) through the port from Malaya. on alava for about one-fifth 
trade; it is just across the wat 


\ i ” 4 4 ar the Malay peninsula (map, pag: 7 
Singapore, 217 sq. mi. with 
ait hon people, makes some light con 
goods—but hardly on the almost 
sustaining basis of Hong Kong. It 
money earner is_ trad Last 
imported about $1.3-billion 
goods exported $1.2-bilhon 1 | 
of trade has made Singap 
for banks and middlemen 
The rise of nationalism 
well as political—in South 
diminished Singapor imp 
a trading center. ‘The colon 
temporary boom carlicr thi 
legal trade with Sumatra an 
outer islands in Indonesia. B 
business won't. last long, if 
Pres. Sockarno’s government t 
military grip on the Indon¢ 
pelago 
¢ One-Sided Pressure—If S$ 
future would seem to be with MM 


th« pressure for clos 
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— UP-TO-THE-MINUTE EQUIPMENT 
FOR ALL THIS: os 9 an 


. . chicago SOUTH - rourpo «CLEVELAND 
iy 
ARRON 
through’ FORT wayne 


wumrindron, CanTow 











PPER SANDUSKY 





Co.umeus 








INOCAMAPOLY 


COmCimmary/ 
ST Lou 
Louisvine 


CVANSVILLE 


wee. SPRINGFIELD 
TER sreimcs 
orl 


—_ ONE 

Museoctt OF THE 

NATION'S 

FINEST 

Swenman FLEETS OF 

aicas OVER-THE-ROAD 

EQUIPMENT 

Direct service to ” . . 

pointe chews en exep 0 New high cube”’ trailers, and new cab-beside- 
Gul eaned, tadeninndl engine diesel tractors make Yellow Transit’s 
ate points. Depend- ,, sttwonr fleet one of the very finest on the road. And 
able connecting ust Yellow’s modern replacement policy keeps it 
service for coast-to that way! Yellow’s city pick-up and delivery 
coast coverage units— made for this purpose—are super-efficient ! 


*Than published rates YELLOW Inquiries Invited! 


“Growing Since 1924 TRANSIT YELLOW TRANSIT FREIGHT LINES 
through Serving Better’ 1626 Walnut, Kansas City 8, Mo. 











Palm Trees...and Apparel 


GREATER MIAMI HAS BOTH! 


The apparel industry in Miami grows larger year by 
year. Currently, more than 140 manufacturers are ive 
located in this fashion center for sportswear and FP] RS j 


cas lel er he 2c va;) ha | 
aSual clothes. Whether you do business here or in NAJ JONA l 
Latin America or visit Miami for fun in the sun B k Mi gece 
in ) lami 
make The First National Bank of Miami your ‘ : sees i 
bank for complete banking and trust services = 
101 E. Flagler St., Miami, Fla. 





Member: Federal Reserve System «+ Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Bankers Association for Foreign Trade 


76 Busine SS Abroad 





FEDERATION 
OF MALAYA 


theless is fairly one-sided. Singapore 
has a population problem—30,000 work 
ers enter the labor force annually, and 
more than half the population is unde1 
21. Malava, on the other hand, is a 
rich, relatively unexplored country with 
only 6.4-million peopl 

Malaya’s population is 60 Malay 
and Indian, 40% Chinese. The dom 
inant Malavs fear their aggressiv 
Chinese neighbors in Singapore Phe 
sav that the addition of Singapore's 
population to the federation—and S0 
of the colony is Chinese—would tip the 
scales toward Chines« ontrol of 
Malaya. 

Ihere are « r factors, too, working 
against clo 
Malava, which wo s independence 
last vear, produ bout a third « 
world’s tin bout half th 
natural rubber. With this subst 
base for export immings 
Lumpur governme 
on Singapore as merely a parasitic ti 
ing center. lo avoid expanding existing 
connections with the colony to. the 
south, Malava is putting monev int 
ports of its own, such as the North 
Klang Straits Harbor project near Port 
Swettenham 
e Red Influence—Then, too, Malava 
anti-Communist Alliance Party, ruling 
the new federation, fears the radical 
political movements in Singapore 

Since 1948, Malava has fought a 
nasty, expensive war—with British help 
until last vear—against some 7,000 Com 
munist terrorists in the jungles. Just 
as the British pulled out, the situation 
was getting under control What 
Malava fears is a resurgence of guerilla 
activity inspired by a union with Singa 
pore. While Chinese in the colony are 
somewhat neutral in the conflict be 
tween the Nationalists on Formosa and 
the Communists in Peking, most. of 
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Big moment at New Orleans 


. only a little more to go. 


Bethlehem bridgemen stand by, ready 


Easy, now 


to spring into action. Minutes later 
the 99-foot-long steel chord was se- 
curely pinned in pl 150 feet above 
the Mississippi River, closing the gap 
between long steel arms reaching out 
from either shore. 

The bridge is complete now, and 
trafic is streaming across. No more 


lining up for ferries. Today it’s only 


a few minutes’ drive from one side of 


the river to the other 

New Orleans may well be proud of 
this, the longest cantilever bridge in 
1575 feet over 
With 
anchor arms, the main bridge totals 
3019 feet in length. With elevated 


the nation. It extends 


water between its main piers 


approaches it totals 2 mules over-all, 


and required 39,000 tons of steel fab- 


icated and erected by Bethlehem. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


The Greater New Orleans Bridge connects the city with growing communities across the river. 
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The project is an u 


the Mississippi River Bridg 


Designers and consultants fi 


struction were Modjeski & M 


ot Harrisburg, Pa. 


A 24-page booklet describing and 

trating the construction of the bridg 
yours for the asking. Write for Book 
482, Publications Dept., Bethlehem St 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa 
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Your 
customer 
owns if now 





LIM YEW HOCK, Singapore’s chief min- 


ister, pushes anti-Communist policies 


them recog) vland Ch iS al 


emerging W 


e High Standards—] ll the anti 


colonial talk by il politicians, Sing 
pore 1s a picture ol ‘Asi n p rit 
Wealthier Chinese eat in the luxuriou 
Cathav Restaurant. On Collver Quai 


ind along Robinson Road in the banl 
ing district, Singapor e] 
two striking additions to the skvlin 
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not 
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You save on installation 
and operating costs 


Rotary Oildraulic, Elevators 


Low-cost hydraulic power moves and sup 
ports the Rotary Oildraulic Elevator. This 
modern elevator is pushed up from below by 
an efficient, dependable hydraulic plunger 

.not pulled from above. There's no ex- 
pensive elevator penthouse or load-support 
ing sidewalls to erect, no overhead machinery 
to install, no cables to replace. Less main- 
tenance is required, and operating costs are 
most economical. 

(ny type of modern electronic control sys 
tem is available for operation with or without 
attendant. ( vapacities to 100,000 Ibs., for 
passenger or freight service. 

Investigate the big savings possible with 
Rotary Oildraulic Elevators in buildings to 
six story heights. Mail coupon or look for 


‘Rotary Oildraulic” under “Elevators” in 





youl! phone book. 


@ CITIES SERVICE Regional Office Building 
Kansas City, is one of many handsome new buildings 


served by modern Rotary Oildraulic Elevators 





MAIL FOR HELPFUL INFORMATION 
Rotary Lift Co. 
1118 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


Send information on 


passenger freight elevators to: 
Name 
ROTARY Lier CO. 
Division of Dover Corporation 
Memphis, Tenn. « Chatham, Ontario 


ee | 


First name in oil-hydraulic auto lifts—passenger and freight 
clevators—industrial lifting devices 
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To schedule 
R. Price, Chairman, National Homes Corporation, 


Lafayette, Indiana. 
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Top building authorities predicted it...suddenly it's here! 
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And the entire exterior, both roof and walls will 


be lastingly maintenance-free. . 





(To qualified builders: Only National Homes offers financing for every phase of your operation—land procurement, site development and interim as well as final financing.) 
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of Singapore’s burgeoning radicalism. 
David ‘Saul Marshall, former chief min 
ister, goes even further to the left. He 
favors total instead of limited indep 
endence from the British, economic 
freedom from operating in the sterling 
area, and Communist support if needed. 
e Welfare State—This week, to count- 
erbalance this leftist movement, Lim 
Yew Hock, the new minister, was tr 
ing to corral all the anti-Communist 
elements into a new, united Socialist 
Front. Not many Americans would 
quarrel with Lim’s mild socialism— 
social justice through wider distribution 
of wealth, better living standards, and 
taxation for a welfare state. His pro 
gram aims at maintaining most of the 
colony’s capitalistic enterprises, without 
the usual socialist panacea of nationali 
zation. 

Already, Singapore’s government is 
pushing a welfare program, with onc 
fourth of revenues spent on education 
and with one-tenth of the population 
living in public housing. Even so, its 
backers are sometimes apathetic about 
these benefits. In a recent by-election, 
the PAP candidate won over Lim’s 
candidate, largely because the pro-Com 
munists turned out the voters while 
anti-Communists mostly staved home. 
¢ Safeguard—However, Britain has a 
firm grip on Singapore’s future—fat 
more than it does in Hong Kong, which 
also fears increasing Communist in 
fluence. In Hong Kong, under the guns 
of Peking’s Reds, Britain could do 
little to stop the Communist Chinese. 
In Singapore, Britain reserves the right 
under the new constitution to take 
security measures to forestall a Com 
munist takeover 
¢ Needs Support—Apart from political 
storm signals, Singapore is likely to face 
increasing economic troubles—unless, as 
observers point out, it works out a 
closer relationship with Malaya. By it 
self, Singapore “would not have much 
excuse for even existing, except as a 
military base’’—as one U.S. visitor puts 
it. Its labor is too expensive for che ip, 
Hong Kong-tvpe manufacturing. — Its 
local Chinese, though talented in crafts, 
know little about production tech 
niques 

If the warring political factions could 
get together and convince nearby 
Malava that its interests are the same 
as Singapore’s, the island would hav 
a brighter future The interests, in 
manv ways, are identical. Both Malava 


ind Singapore have seen tin trading 


drop some 30‘ to the lowest level in 
} 


10 vears—during the recent commodit 
recession. And, while the Kuala Lumpur 
government fears Singapore’s Com 
munists, it has discovered in recent 


months that Communist China is dis 
placing Britain and the U.S. as_ the 
principal customer for its natural rub 
ber. END 
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make your next move to Dresser! 





"Round the world, 


Petroleum, priceless ingredient of energy as well as boundless by-products, 
plays a universal game of hide and seek with the world’s oil men. Wherever 
the ground justifies the gamble, Dresser representatives are on hand to 
provide specialized equipment and technical services that encourage success, 
These men of Dresser are identified by many corporate names... for Dresser 
Industries, Inc. is a group of specialized companies each of which operates 
independently to supply its particular products and services. Though repre- 
senting any one of the operating units, Dresser men are prepared to put at 
your service the famed Dresser plus4 . This extra value results from the 
coordinated performance of all Dresser companies — combining global expe- 
rience, engineering talent and diversified manufacturing facilities in many 
countries. Throughout the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and other industries 
the Dresser plus4 is your assurance of superior equipment and technical 
services which have become the standard of comparison the world over. 


scientific research * DRESSER-IDECO COMPANY -. steel 






Tomorrow’s progress planned today 
CLARK BROS. CO. — compressors and gas turbines © DRESSER DYNAMICS, INC. 


FACTURING DIVISION couplings * HERMETIC SEAL TRANSFORMER CO. 
SE transformer development * THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION 
—drilling rigs * LANE-WELLS COMPANY — technical oilfield services 


ES, | — pumps * ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER DIVISION 






EQUIPMENT AND 
"TECHNICAL SERVICES 








COVE BARIUM CORPORATION -— drilling mud * PACIFIC PUMPS, 
blowers and meters 
ENGINEERING DIVISION drilling bits * SOUTHWESTERN INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS 


—electronic instrumentation © WELL SURVEYS, INC, — nucl: 


OIL » GAS * CHEMICAL + ELECTRONIC » INDUSTRIAL P. 0. BOX 718 @ REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK BUILDING @ DALLAS 21, TEXAS 





























Big warehouse keeps warm with four heaters 


This 79,000 square foot warehouse 
of the C. A. Turner Company, 
Rankin, Pa., has high roof areas 
and large access doors. Yet, only 
four Dravo Counterflo heaters were 
needed to maintain a 68° comfort 
level during last January’s severe 
cold spell with its frequent sub-zero 
temperatures. Fuel costs for the 
month were 7/10¢ per square foot! 

More than 20,000 Dravo heaters, 
in use throughout the world, provide 
this same low cost heating in man- 


Blast furnace blowers 
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boiler & power plants : 
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gantry & heating ore cranes - gas & oil pumping stations - locks and dams - 


slopes, shafts, tunnels. 


ufacturing plants, schools, com- 
mercial and public buildings. A 
factory-trained organization han- 
dles service on 24-hour call. 

Are you paying for inadequate, 
obsolete or inefficient heating? A 
Dravo engineer will evaluate your 
present system now at no obliga- 
tion. For information on this, or 
any of the other services and prod- 
ducts pictured below, write DRAVO 
CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 25, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
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steel grating + towboats, barges, river transportation 














In Business Abroad 


Britain and Iran Set Up Joint Bank, 
The First Deal of Its Kind Since 1951 


The Irano-British Bank, formed last week, is Britain’s 
first private banking arrangement with Iran since the 
Mossadegh revolution forced the British Bank of Iran 
& the Middle East to pack up in 1951. The bank is 
capitalized at $2.8-million. 

The British participants are the Chartered Bank and 
its new subsidiary, the Eastern Bank. ‘logether, they 
hold 49% of the stock. The rest is in Iranian hands. 

Similar licenses to operate in ‘Tehran have been issued 
—or are pending—to French, Swiss, West 


German, 
Dutch, and Italian banking interests. 


West Germany Cuts Steel Output 
As Export Demand Slackens 


West Germany’s steel industry is cutting back produc- 
tion for the first time since its postwar renaissance. So 
far, more than 5,000 steel workers have been laid off, 
and over 50,000 are on a short week. Part of the trouble 
is a decline in export demand. 

Steel exports in the first five months of 1958 were 
12% below the same period last year. ‘lotal output in 
1958 probably will be at least 1.5-million metric tons 
under 1957's record 24.5-million. 

Britain’s steel production and exports started to slide 
even before West Germany’s. I'xports in the first five 
months of 1958 slumped 14'¢, compared with 1957 
figures for the same period. It looks as if total production 
this vear will be down about as much as West Germany’s. 


U.S. Private investment Abroad 
Will Tail Last Year’s Record 


Private investment abroad this vear isn’t likely to main- 
tain the level reached in 1957. Last vear, Americans in- 
vested $4.1-billion—$3-billion in direct investment and 
$1.1-billion in portfolio—upping the grand total to $37- 
billion. 

Ihree factors are expected to contribute to some de- 
cline from this record: 

e Investment in new petroleum concessions, which 
totaled $1.7-billion last vear, faces a slowdown in the 
period immediately ahead. 

¢New U.S. trade restrictions on oil, zinc, and lead 
may have short-term dampening effects. 

' There are indications that recession-born caution 
is being felt in the foreign investment field. 

The long-term outlook is brighter, however. Develop- 
ment of the Western European Common Market is ex 
pected to open new doors. Also, U.S. demand for raw 
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materials almost guarantees U.S. private investment in 
the development and exploitation of these materials. 

Oil will continue as the leading investment field, fo! 
lowed by manufacturing and mining. ‘The geographical 
distribution of American dollars isn’t likely to change. 
Last vear, Latin America led again, with a total of $1.7 
billion. Canada came second, with $870-million, and 
Western Europe followed with $500-million. ‘The Mid 
dle Kast received $100-million; Africa, $40-million. 


Du Pont Plans Paint Plant 
In Belgium, Weighs Orlon Project 


Another U.S. industrial giant has decided to move in 
on the ground floor of Western Europe's six-nation 
Common Market—due to start functioning in January 
E.. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. announced last week 
that it was forming a new company to build and operate 
an ultra-modern paint plant at Malines, near Brussels 
Called du Pont de Nemours (Belgium) S. A., the new 
enterprise will be du Pont’s first subsidiary operation on 
the European continent. Du Pont is also studying an 
Orlon plant for Belgium or the Netherlands, in orc 
to tap the textile area of the Common Market. 

The Malines plant is to be highly automated, and em- 
ploy only about 100 workers hired locally. It will em 
phasize production of automotive finishes. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Brazil has started work on its 1.1-million-kw., $210- 
million hydropower development at Furnas Rapids | 
the Rio Grande. To help meet first-stage costs, the 
World Bank has loaned Brazil $73-million. The proj 
is expected to boost power capacity by 50% in central 
southern Brazil, where 80% of Brazilian industry is lo 
cated. It’s designed primarily to provide energy for the 
mushrooming industrial complex around Sao Paulo 


Burroughs Corp. in Latin America has reached vol- 
ume production on its first locally produced adding ma- 
chines. ‘Vhev're being built at Burrough’s plant in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. The U.S. company began assembly oper 
tions of mechanical adding machines in 1952, and started 
assembling accounting machines two vears later 


International Finance Corp. will invest $200,000. | 
help build Guatemala’s first modern flour mill. The $1] 
million mill, to be built by Industria Harinera Guatema 
teca S.A. on the outskirts of Guatemala City, is d¢ 
to turn out 19,000 tons annually of fine white flour 


\ Latin American Payments Union, similar to th« 
Western European Payments Union, might help 
Latin America’s chronic monetary and exchange prol 
lems, according to the Chase Manhattan Bank's quarterlh 
review, Latin-American Business Highlights. Howey 
observers sav that the EPU has some strong credito 
countries with hard currencies, such as West German 
while no similar situation exists in Latin America. 
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Combining the Atlantic Coast Line and 


Would create a new southern rail giant... 
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r railroads that I 
officially exploring the ssibilities of 

merger (BW—Oct.4'5§ } 3 
+> Phe president of the roads—Thoma 
Rice of the Coast Line John W 
“I Smith of the Seaboard—announced that 
a studies were being started at 
independent consultants, 
possible idvantages”” 


once, unde! 

ti the 

of a merger. Be- 

hind the announcement lav two 
of mayor significance 

Palm Beach e Merger of the (¢ 

tle Seaboard would create a svstem 


rivaling in size and importance the 
mightv Southern Ry. (charts), and_ if 
Coast Line afhliates were included, it 


would in effect bring railroading in thc 


south down to two big, financially 
sound competing systems. Plenty ot 
Streeters believe such a set-up, in each 
major area of the nation 
be the only 


St. Petersburg 


points 


] 
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, will ultimately 


economically feasible sys 
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Seaboard Air Line... 


.--Rivaling the big Southern Ry. system 
in trackage... 
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sence $894.7.......$820.4 
oe 266.8 


er | ee 34.0 


r Quick Economies? 


tem. Admittedly, any such develop 
ment lies in a fairly remote future, and 
certainly there are many and _ heavy 
obstacles in the way of a merger of the 
Coast Line and the Seaboard, let alone 
gathering into the same basket the 
former’s afhliates. 

e Even if this merger does not go 
through, it is likely to lead to the 
thrifty elimination of duplicating facili 
ties. Rail experts believe that such 
cconomizing is an absolute must for 
anv short-term solution of the general 
railroad troubles. 

In their joint announcement, Smith 
and Rice said that “preliminary con 
sideration . indicates that tangible 
economies and greater efficiency ma‘ 
be achieved, with resulting benefits for 
the public.” They added that the 
studies would probably be ready for 
consideration by the two boards of 
directors within a reasonable time. 
¢ Competitors—Streeters and railroaders 
alike were startled by the swift con- 
firmation of the rumors that the studies 
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were under way. The two roads have 
been fierce competitors for many years 
heir tracks run virtually side bv side 
1 Virgimia, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
lorida, and Alabama, with the Coast 
ine covering about 5,300 mi. and the 
Seaboard 4,100 mi. Both have im 


tant trafhe tie-ins with 


! 
I 
I 


r northern 
cads at Washington, which they reach 
rom Richmond via the north-south 
ridge line of the Richmond, Freder 
cksburg & Potomac, which they control 
jointly with other carrict 

lor a long time, the Coast Line was 
undisputed king of the territory, but 
this has changed since the war. In 
1946, the Seaboard emerged from a 16- 
ear stretch in the hands of the courts 
its second bankruptcy in half a cen- 
tury. During the receivership, the road 
had been completely — rehabilitated 
phvsically, while its once heavy over- 
capitalization had been thorough 
wrung out as a condition of its return 
to private operation. At the head of 
this refurbished Seaboard, was what 
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Pick the 
Fastest* 


Growing 
Area 


in the Nation! = 


Like picking a plum, the direc- 
tions are simple and the results 
are pleasant. Just put your finger 
on the map at San Jose, California 
... in Santa Clara County. 

This Metropolitan Area ranks 
FIRST in the rate of growth since 
1950. For example... 
ager up 85.2% 

Mfg. employment up 83.2% 
Retail sales up 130% 

Such market indicators mean 
steady future growth. Combine 
this with the all-year mild climate 
of this livable community at the 
southern tip of San Francisco Bay. 
Then you can understand why 
more than 60 of the Nation’s 500 
largest industrial firms have made 
Santa Clara County their choice. 


*Sources: U.S. Census, SRDS, ABC, California 
Dept. of Employment & Sales Management 


TODAY— send for these two outstanding reports 
on Santa Clara County, California and its major 
newspaper, the San Jose Mercury and News 
“UP AND COMING BILLION DOLLAR RETAIL SALES MARKET” 
and “WEW INDUSTRY SPEAKS”. 


Greater San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
Department 8, San Jose, California 


SAN JOSE 


Santa Clara County 


CALIFORNIA 


nana Combined dai 
Mercury and News circalation 


A RIDDER NEWSPAPER 110,272 


(ABC Pub. Statement) 
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dont 
end it all, 
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There's no need to become a 





paranoiac panic over how and 


where you can find the special 


type f atings on the 





papers you need to perform 
that specif functior 
No need to SiON “jOD 
snatchers itching at you 
from all sides either. Just relax 
More 
than likely APC’s safe and sane 


staff 


Harry, and call on us 


of coating experts can 


save your job and your life! 


THE APPLETON COATED 
PAPER COMPANY 
APPLETON + WISCONSIN 





2,266 ACRES @ 237 BUILDINGS 


AUCTION 


AU. S. GOV’T SURPLUS PROPERTY 


roles yy» U. S. NAVAL 


10 A.M. Ammunition 


ON THE PREMISES DEPOT 


®@ 850,000 Sq. Ft. of Space © Utilities 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.: 15 minutes from the 


heart of the South’s second largest distribution 
center with nearly 2 million people in a 75 mile 
radius. South on U. S. Highway 49 ten miles 
south from heart of Charlotte 


PRIZE SPOT FOR INDUSTRY 


266 acres in the rich Piedmont area with scores of 
improvements and advantages for a model industrial com- 
munity. Natural development, population growth and 
many factors for profit and gain. You'll get 850,000 
sq. ft. of space in 237 buildings. Most are of frame 
construction, with cement floors. Most buildings were 
re-roofed in 1954. Valuable utilities include sewage 
disposal system, electricity, water and five steam boiler 
plants. There are 13.1 miles of spur railroad track plus 
countless other assets there is not space to list 
TERMS! Offered as a whole, then subdivided into 
© four separate tracts 
BROCHURE: Gives full details as to terms, improvements, 
etc. Call, wire or write for yours 
INSPECTION: You are invited to make a complete in- 
spection before sale day. A representative of the J. L 
Todd Auction Company will be on the property. Tele- 
phone JA. 3-2822 in Charlotte 


303 West 3rd St.. Rome, Ga Phone 4-1656 - 4-1657 
LICENSED « BONDED « INSURED 
or CONTACT GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Acquisition and Disposal Division 
Phone TR. 6-3311, Ext. 5631, Atlanta 23, Ga. 
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has since proved one of the most 
aggressive “modern” 

the rail industry 

Ihe Coast Line—dating back to 1836 
ind roughly twice the age of the Sea 
board—has eventful _ life 
fiscally Blessed at all times with 
‘good’ management, the road _ has 
never had to flee from its creditors into 
the bankruptcy courts. 

¢ Policy Shift—However, since the wat 
the Coast Line has pursued policies 
different from those of thc 
aggressive Seaboard. For 
Rice took over last vear, 
the Coast Line was run by Champion 
Champ) McD. Davis, a railroader of 
the old school, whose policies were ex 
close-to-the 
poured mil 


managements im 


had a_ less 


radically 
newly man\ 


vears, until 


conservative and 
Everv vear, Davis 
of dollars into maintenance and 
improvements, so that both 
ind rail analvsts have long regarded his 
road as one of the best 
properties in the industry 
Ultimately, this policy 
extent. Many 
the conclusion that Davis was over 
maintaining the road. On the average 
since the war he spent $5-million a 
vear than Seaboard on mainten 
and structures, another $5 
million more on upkeep of equipment 
Davis’ policy brought a split in Wall 
Street thinking. Many criticized him, 
but just as many praised him, with som« 
malysts even urging their clients to 
shift from Seaboard to Coast Line, be 
of the “hidden assets” that Davis 
was building up 
e Market Factors—Ultimately, — th 
grumblers had an effect on the 
In the 1953-1956 leg of the 1949-1 
bull market, Seaboard shares movec 
147°, against a more modest 13 
gain for the Coast Line. And de spite 
the recent general rallving of rai 
Coast Line shares are still 28 
the 1956 high, while Seaboard 
only 18 
Indeed, the 


lions 


railroaders 
maintained 


backfired to 


ome Streeters came to 


MOrc 


ince of wa\ 


Cause 


Seaboard ha be 
steadily increasing its share of the 
traffic in the area that both roads serve 
st vear, the Seaboard’s gross revenu 
37 higher than in 1947; th 
Coast Line had gained only 27 in 


the same stretch. In net earnings, the 
difference 


is even sharper. The S 
board’s 1957 net was 20S 


above 194 
Coast Line was ; 


while the 


The picture staved the same through 


the “recession” months. Thi ir, th 
Seaboard’s January-July revenues ran 5 
ibove the Coast Line’s. And its net 
for the seven months was 64 
though it actually spent 5.7 
on maintenance than the Coast 
with Rice at the throttl 

¢ Outside Interests—Smart Wall Strect 
inalysts wonder whether thes 
valid as they 


Phe 


higher 
THOT? 


Line, 


Com 


parisons are as cem at 


first glance concede some logic 


investment ad 
recently labeled 
Coast Line speculative” and 
Seaboard ‘“‘medium grade” or a notch 
higher. But they feel that this rating 
did not give enough weight to the Coast 
Line’s 
operations—last year 


to one of the leading 
that 


sh ires 


VISOT\ SCTVICCES 


interests bevond its 
other 
accounted for almost half the 
the road had available for fixed charges 
For one thing, the Coast Line has long 
held a substantial interest in the 5,70( 
mi. Louisville & Nashvi 
serves key 
cial centers in the 
the Coast | 
stock, which h 
nual dividend ing 
million since 1952 
Coast Linc 
books at $35 
stock’s mark 
million. 

In addition, 
L&N hold 
field RR, a 
Kentucky coal 
tracks in Sou 
only | 
tap important 
is a valuable bri 


own rail 
INCOTIIC 


ICON 


le RR, whicl 


manut mmc! 


enables tl 


shortest rail link 
ind the Midwe 
Line’s share of 
before taxes was 
vear before it 1 

Ihe Coast 
non-rail interes 
Land Improvem« 
of packing h 
acres of farmlan 
road raises tu 
Miami on a 
glades 
¢ Fiscal Setup—On th 

if the Seabo 

Line would 
mountabl 
both road 
funded d 
of total 
ind surplu 
rest At la 
$20-milhi 
Coast | 


roads, l 


a merge! 


Sallic¢ SIZ¢ 
falling du 
Line had 
board $8.3-mill 
2,470,281 shar 
the Seaboard rough] 
¢ Big Obstacles—Stil 
that ther plent 
merger Irving 


g yg 
agreement on th 
assets” would | 
in an f st 
holders loath 

the fact that—although dividend 
both lines ha iweraged 


¢ 


the Seaboard 


exch ing 
would b 


ibout 
vear since 1952 
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SALT RIVER PROJECT distributes extra protection 
oe 


ABLE LOW COST ELECTRICITY 


SALT RIVER -- 
Power fisraicr 


Py, Yan 


Members of cable installation crew operating a line reel. 


_—<F ame 


..with GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
from NEW YORK LIFE 


Arizona’s Salt River Project is a non-profit organization 
consisting of two efficient and dependable operations—the 
Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association which is re- 
sponsible for maintaining the water supply for Phoenix 
and the surrounding Valley, and the Salt River Power Dis- 
trict which generates and distributes electricity in 75°, of 
the metropolitan area surrounding Phoenix. 

Just as efficient and dependable is the Project's employee 
benefits plan which includes a Group Life Insurance 
program designed by New York Life. Primary purpose of 
this insurance is to assure an employee's family of hav ing 
emergency funds in the event of his death. 

Providing this peace of mind has helped Salt River and 
thousands of other organizations throughout the United 


States and Canada attract and keep key personnel. Group 
Life Insurance is one of many low-cost, easily adminis- 
tered coverages which can be designed by New York Life 
to meet your specific needs. To secure all the facts, ask | 
your agent, broker or write direct. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE @jlie COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Life Insurance e Group tnsurance < 


Annuities « Accident & Sickne ¢ Pension Plans 





SPECIAL OFFER 
BRINGS YOU THE 


Most quoted? That's The Economist 

of London. It’s read, quoted, relied on 

by business leaders and executives the 
world over. Why? Because they find they 
can't get along without The Economist's 
crisp analysis of the world 
They 


5 news. 
trust its independence. They 
enjoy its concise comment. And so 
they quote it—unfailingly, confidently. 
You'll find what they find: that 
The Economist brings you the pleasure 
of understanding the world you live in. 
It reflects the interest and excitement 
of world affairs. It insists that the 
world is round: that you see it best 
when you see it whole. It has the wit to 
make its facts fascinating—and to 
remember that you have a mind of 
your own. And the famous American 
Survey will stimulate your thinking 


on U.S. events and personalities. 


NowW a SPECIAL OFFER /lic 
direct to you for three n 
air mail speed at boat ma 
the coupon below, and 


world come into a new f 


ar, vivid and comple 


THE ECONOMIST OF LON 
C/O BRITISH PUBLI 
%) EAST 60TH STREET 


I 
P 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


Regular annual rat r 5, boat r 


nail $15 


pwil 


88 Finanes 


> 


os Ay AX? & ey 


£ 





dends have climbed steadily from $1.05 
in 1952 to $2.50 in both 1956 and 
1957. while the Coast Line’s have held 
to a steady $2 pace. 

Just would run the merged 
roads is another difficulty that worries 
Streeters. They note that the roads have 
pursued markedly different policies since 
the war, with the Seaboard doing better, 
at least on paper. 

I'he Seaboard’s 4.8-million shares are 
rather widely distributed, despite hand 
some amounts held by the investment 
trusts, which have preferred them to 
the Coast Line’s. As for the Coast Line, 
nearly a third of its stock is held by the 
Atlantic Coast Line Co., a_ holding 
company controlled by Baltimore’s Safe 
Deposit & Trust Co. Almost 4% is 
held by the L&N. As a result, it might 
be fairly easy to line up a majority of 
Coast Line shares for a merger, but it 
might well be much harder to marshal 
a majority favoring a merger among 
the more scattered Seaboard shares. 

loting up all these difficulties—plus 
others sure to crop up—most railroaders 
and analysts are inclined to doubt that 
the current studies are likely to end up 
in a full-scale consolidation of the two 
roads, at least for the time being. What 
thev do think is that the studies will 
produce definite and immediate good 
by revealing important savings that can 
be made by eliminating duplicate ser- 
vices and facilities. 

As of now, both roads have their own 
stations, repair shops, and freight yards 
in such cities as Jacksonville, Sarasota, 
St. Petersburg, Tampa, Atlanta, Sav 
annah, Columbia, and Norfolk. To 
consolidate them would inevitably pro- 
duce major savings. 

e The Real Goal?—Some analysts feel 
that this sort of saving may be the 
principal goal of the studies, rather 
than any outright merger. ‘They point 
out that Smith and Rice specified that 
the studies were aimed at gaining “the 


who 


advantages of reduced operating costs 
through coordination of facilities at 


common points where duplication 
exists and the more efficient utilization 
of motive power, cars, and other 
facilities.” As one Streeter puts it, 
“You can bet vour boots that if a merger 
is deemed impossible to put through, 
the two roads will seize the opportunity 
to take advantage of any expense savings 
gimmicks dug up by the studies through 
cooperation even if not through mat 
riage.” 

One point that still has the experts 
guessing is whether, if the merger did 
go through, it would include those 
Coast Line affiliates, the L&N—which 
last vear could boast of $700-millions of 
$245-million of 
$18.5-million of earnings—and _ the 
Clinchfield. Neither of these lines was 
mentioned in the announcement of the 
studies. END 


issets, 


revenues and 


FINANCE BRIEFS 





The New York Times Co. denies rumors 


it soon plans to offer stock publicly for 
the first time in its history. However, 
I'reas. Francis A. Cox says he is “not 
in a position to speak” about the possi- 
ble sale of outstanding shares now held 
bv some members of the Times small 
stockholder family. 


3 

Stock in Chock Full O’Nuts Corp. will 
be available to the public soon when 
Pres. William Black puts up for sale 
$00,000 shares he now owns personally 
—50% of all the equity stock outstand- 
ing. This will be the first public sale of 
stock in the company, which operates a 
large New York chain of counter-service 
restaurants and distributes its 
coffee in the Northeast. 

+ 

Net rail earnings this vear should run 
around $550-million, Moody’s Investor 
Service estimates. 


own 


Chis compares with 
$734-million last year and a_ record 
$927-million in 1955; it would make 
1958 the rails’ poorest year since ‘49. 

« 
Sears, Roebuck’s Allstate Insurance Co. 
now is “one of the nation’s 
largest insurance Companies with 
respect to aggregate capital and sur- 
plus,” says Pres. Judson B. Branch. All- 
state has just received $50-million of the 
proceeds accruing to Sears from its re- 
cent sale of $350-million in new de- 
bentures and this has hiked its policy 
holder surplus to over $150-million. 

* 
Hilton Hotels-Diners’ Club negotiations 
have been broken off because of “‘a great 
many problems that could not be re- 
solved,” according to a Diners’ Club 
spokesman. Involved was a_ proposal 
under which Hilton would have ac- 
quired a big interest in the club and 
turned over to Diners’ the operation of 
l-million Hilton credit No fut 
ther discussions have been scheduled. 

° 
Biggest buyers of mutual open-end fund 
shares in the first half of 1958 were Cali 
fornia reports the National 
Assn. of Investment Companies. The 
accounted fot $106-million, ot 
15% of the trade’s total sales of morc 
than $697-million in the period. New 
York Staters ran a second with 
purchases of around $104-million 

« 
Another rail merger rumor circulated in 
Wall Street this week. It is said that 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, which C&O onc« 
controlled, have been mulling over th« 
possibility of consolidating. Lynne | 
White, Nickel Plate chairman, said thi 
week his road is not currently engaged 
in any merger talks, but added that “the 
thought of 
alwavs with us.” 


( irds 


residents, 


some 


( lose 


merger or consolidation is 
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No more ‘‘missed”’ calls while you are out. The Electronic Secretary ‘‘answers”’ the phone, records every message word for word! Write f 


Werre building big on bright ideas 
like the Electronic Secretary... product of 


Americas second-largest telephone system 


Thi secretary” works overtime and loves it 
Gen Tel working overtime to develop new 
making of it a true household appliance, a 
f business and industry. 


we are the nat 


We're pr t y thing brighter th 


our future 


General Telephor ( ¢ 260 Madison Avenue, Ne 





BURROUGHS 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 
STAND SENTRY DUTY FOR YOU... 
GUIDE MISSILES, BOMBERS 
AND BUSINESSES, ALSO! 


Burroughs Digital Computers 


Even in *Texas Tower’ Outposts 





FIRM’S VITAL DATA PROCESSING | of bases across the continental | 
ROLE IS MANY-SIDED U.S., SAGE supersensitively | 
: ee searches for the faintest hint of 
airborne attack. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. In these installations helping | 
Another vital link in defense. | to defend 173 million Americans, 
“Texas Towers’ now extend our|the Burroughs electronic com- 
SAGE defense system lonely |puters almost instantaneously 
miles off America’s shores. compute and process radar data 
Here, as well as from its chain | for alerting U.S. defense. 














Meanwhile, in Cape Canaveral, 
giant 5,000-mile Atlas ICBM’s 
blast off. Navigating them with 
|undeviating reliability: Bur- 


roughs all-transistor electronic | 


computers. 

The scope of Burroughs mili- 
tary weapons systems is_ pro- 
digious. It encompasses a broad 
range including super-intricate 


electronic missile guidance sys- | 


tems, electronic data processing 
for anti-airborne defense 
tems, new electrographic com- 


SYs- 








giant capacity computers mini-| recognized as having become 


aturized for manned aircraft. 


Advances in ‘Brains’ 
for Defense, Business 


Go Hand in Hand 


In the words of a Burroughs 
spokesman: “These tremendous 
advances in computation 


vilian use. And vice 


for 
military systems parallel devel- 
opments of advanced electronic 
systems and equipment for ci- 


outstanding in data processing 
for business and science as well 
as for defense.” 

In all, these programs and 
others—many of them top se- 
cret—involve the most sophis- 
ticated applications of elec- 
tronics, electro-mechanies, 
tics. magnetics and other fields, 


op- 


ithe fruits of Burroughs 3.500- 


man research and development 
facilities. And they clearly re- 





versa. 


flect the firm’s proved capabili- 


munications systems that record | Through this cross-pollenization, | ties in precision production, in 
|30,000 characters a second,| Burroughs’ achievements are | product reliability, in design and 





Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems 





Mr. Schneider and “silent 


38 . ar 9 
partne? dine at one of New York’s most 


celebrated shou place a T he Tap Room of Keen’s English Chop House. 


| Gt 


tens 


Fo) thie re cord: 








Ralph E. Schneider gives you his safe tips 


Chairman of The Board of The Diners’ Club, Mr. 
Schneider states: “Our record safes are absolutely 
essential to our business. Since the product we sell 
is credit, we must be sure that our franchises, con- 
tracts, agreements and other vital papers are com- 
pletely protected against loss or damage. That’s why 
we use Mosler Record Safes.” 

Successful businessmen everywhere insist on 


Mosler Record Safes. 1) Mosler Record Safes are 


absolutely fire-resistant; they’re Underwriters’ 
Laboratory) approved. 2) Mosler Record Safes are 
functional, adapt easily to 40 different interior ar- 
rangements. 5) Mosler Record Safes are modern 
They blend handsomely with office decor while they 
keep your records within arm’s reach. 

Learn how to rate vour safe for safety. Call your 
local Mosler dealer, or write: Dept. BW-1058A, The 
Mosler Safe Co., 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF SAFES AND BANK VAULTS * RECORD 


> FROM $200 





NEW PRODUCTS 





Packing Food in Drums 
Saves Time, Cuts Costs 


A new steel drum and a special filling 
process are enabling a major California 
food packer to make king-size deliveries 
of food products at a saving in time and 
in handling costs. The can (above)—a 
tin-plated steel drum—holds as much as 
73 3-qt. No. 10 cans, the normal con- 
tainers for packing food concentrates 
for the wholesale trade. 

Rheem Mfg. Co., Chicago, developed 
the special 55-gal. drum at its Rich- 
mond (Calif.) plant; ‘Thermovac, Inc., 
of Stockton worked out the machinery 
for filling it; and Thornton Canning 
Co., Thornton, Calif., is the first com- 
pany to put the combination to work. 
Phornton now is shipping concentrates 
of pears, peaches, apricots, and tomatoes 
to manufacturing customers. 
¢ New Process—Ordinarily, a food prod 
uct is packed hot, the can sealed and 
held at a high temperature to insure 
sterilization. In the new “Sterile Pack” 
process, the food is sterilized, then 
cooled and packed into the drums in a 
sterile environment. Controlled cool 
ing, made possible by the new process, 
is said to improve quality and consist 
ency. 

Use of the larger drums also permits 
quicker handling of large volumes of 
food. And the drums themselves can 
be reused, unlike No. 10 cans. 

The Sterile Pack drums are manufac- 
tured by Rheem, and the vacuum fill- 
ing chamber and sterilization unit by 
Thermovac. Prices for the equipment 
depend upon the size of the installa- 
tion. END 
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100.000 Kw. 


under control... 
NELSON CONTROL... 


atGavins PointDam 


This control room, equipped with Nelson instrument 
panels, control panels and consoles is the nerve center of 
Gavins Point Dam, South Dakota, which generates 100,000 


kilowatts of electricity. 


At Nelson Electric Manufacturing Company, engineer- 
ing know-how and manufacturing skill are combined in 
producing instrument panels, control panels and graphic 
panel boards that meet, in every detail, the specifications 


of each customer. 


When quality is important, specify NELSON for the 


best in electrical control equipment. 


amajor source of electrical 


control equipment gpfor industry 


NELSON $4cUeec MANUFACTURING CO. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 











New Products 


93 










Dp * tT 
One example: new plastic plate 
materials (right). Such things 


are revamping an industry slow 
to adopt new ideas. 


The printing technique pictured on 
these pages—one for making plates on 
plastic photographically—is one of 
whole group of advances that someday 
may revolutionize the print shop. ‘lo 
] In du Pont’s new process for making printing plates, a sensitive plastic is exposed under day it’s a mechanical jungle of clank 
ultraviolet light to a negative of material to be printed. ings, hissings, and roars; tomorrow 
thanks to all sorts of new photographi 
and electronic devices, it may be mor 
like a quiet garden than a jungk 

It’s about time for a change im thy 
printing industry. It has been running 
up an ever-bigger 
sales of $4.5-billion in 1957. more tha 


ume of busing 


twice the 1947 figure and five tim 





bigger than the prewar total. Th 
doesn't include printing by big n 
papers and magazines with their 
plants. But until very recenth print 
ing techniques hadn't changed f 
decades Som iv th last nu portan 
shift was the introduction of mecl 
ical tvpesetting § ts ag 
e Why So Slow—The industrv has be 
laggard in streamlining itself f VC 
reasons. Newsp r, magazine, | 
ind commercia rinting ! t 
tionally been nsidered ft citt 
from each other for improvement 
one to benefit another. The indust 
consists of bout 18,0 small 
2 ‘Plastic plate is then washed with a caustic soda, which leaves the printing areas in ey Oe oe ee sean Boge 
:, ; ' . ™ I ace low profit margins; the largest does | 
relief after eating away the plastic that wasn’t exposed to light. than 2 of the total busin = 
15,000 of the outfits employ fewer tha 
20 persons. Printing equipment 
CXpensiv¢ 1 Dig rotatr ress can  C 
$l-million—that most printers feel th 
can't afford to discard obsolet 
chines, whatever the blandishment 
new models. Instead, they modify th 
old gear 
Most basic perhap is th sha 





division between the 
kinds of  printing—letterpré ;. lithog 
raphy, and gravure 

Letterpress is printing from a raised 
surface—text set into metal type and 
illustrations made into engravings, o1 
plate cast from such material. The plat 
can be either a stereotvpe (used main 
by newspapers) or the more durabl 
electrotvpe. Letterpress reproduces typ 
more sharply and cleanly than anv oth« 
process, and it gives the printer th 
most control over his work. 

Lithography, known in its most com 
mon form as offset, is printing from a 
flat surface. Offset is the quickest 
3 After drying, the flexible plastic plate is easy to bend for attachment to the press method, and it’s definitely cheaper than 
cvlinder. It cuts short the preliminaries before a press run. 





letterpress for short printing runs, for 
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Wakes Up to Modern Technology 
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For the President of 
a growing concetn— 


Who wants to retire on about half 
of his current income... 

Who would like to afford the same 
kind of security to his long-time 
employees... 

Who never wants his firm to fall 
into the hands of “just anybody” — 


we think the best possible answer prob- 
ably lies in some kind of pension 
program — the right kind of pension 
program for your particular situation, 
your particular company. 

And just which kind is that? 


Well, obviously, the right answer for 
you depends on a good many variables. 

For example: On the benefits you 
hope to provide and the costs you can 
incur. 

For example: On the age and num- 
ber the salary, sex, and service status 
of all your employees. 

So there’s no ready-made solution. 
But there is an answer—a tailor-made 
answer for each set of circumstances— 
and over the years we have been able to 
help any number of companies find it. 

As a matter of fact, we are in regular 
contact now with enough fine banks 
and actuarial firms to let us bring all 
the help necessary to nearly any door. 

If you don’t have a pension program 
yourself 

Or you're not quite sure about the 
one you've already established— 

You might find it helpful to talk with 
one of our account executives. 

With 126 offices in 112 cities there’s 
probably one nearby. But in any event, 
you can simply address a confidential 
inquiry to 

R. J. Cuvatr, Partner 
Pension Fund Department SC-120 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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EXPERIMENTAL PRESS at Time, Inc.’s, Connecticut laboratory lets engineers simulate 
operations of both a conventional press and ultramodern printing techniques. 


reproducing a lot of illustrations, and 
for process color. 

Gravure is printing from a recessed 
surface. It’s favored for quality repro- 
duction of photos and other art on 
cheap paper. 

Ihe keenest rivalry is between offset 
and letterpress. Because most printers 
tend to stick to only one of the proc 
esses, it’s difficult for the industry to 
profit be a common advance. 
¢ Foray Into Research—Anyway, print 
ers have been slow to do research. Ac- 
cording to one estimate, printers spend 
only 17¢ per $1,000 of sales on research 

against a $20 average for all U.S. in- 
dustrv. But recently the lure of the 
expanding market has led giants such 
as du Pont and Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. to develop new processes. Other 
printing researchers include publishers 
such as McGraw-Hill and ‘Time, Inc., 
and press makers such as Harris-Inter 
tvpe, which devotes $3-million a year 
about 5% of gross sales—to the sub- 
ject. 

Ihe fruits of some of these studies 
were displaved to 2,500 printers 
brought to New York recently for a Let- 
terpress l’orum staged by the New York 
Kmploving Printers Assn., including a 
day-long closed circuit _ television 
demonstration of new and changing 
processes. 


|. Faster, Better Printing 


Onc 
most rapid is in developit 
terials for printing plates 
the master surface from which print 
ing is done. In offset, the plate is made 
by taking a photographic negative of 


of the strides are 


areas where 
new ma- 


\ plate is 


ao 
ig 


both pictures and text in a_lavout 
and producing the plate from this nega 
tive 

New plates. however, will enable 
offset camera equipment to make both 
offset and letterpress plates, and it will 
then be more practical for one printing 
shop to use both processes. 

Of the new letterpress plates that 
are sensitive to light, the most atten 
tion is going to du Pont’s photopolymer 


plastic (pictures, pages 94 and 95). 


Under ultraviolet light from a white 
flame carbon arc, this plate is exposed 
to a negative of the material to be 
printed. Where light passes through 
the negative, the plastic hardens into 
printing surfaces. A wash of sodium 
hvdroxide then eats away the soft, un 
exposed plastic and leaves the hard areas 
in relief 

¢ Virtues—The whole process can take 
less than 20 minutes 
certain This compare: 
with an ibout five hours to 
make an electrotvpe plate. The process 


or up to 50, in 
circumstances 


erage of 


also eliminates several preliminary steps, 
such as making a metal engraving of 
art work and taking a mold of the type 
and engravings. One 
job instead of several. 

Though the new plate material has 
stood up under as many as 1.2-million 
impressions, du Pont wants to make 
more ficld tests before making it avail- 
able commercially. The company also 
must find production methods enabling 
it to reduce the price from the ex 
perimental $10 per sq. ft., too high 
to compete 
terials. 
e Nylon and Zinc—Time. Inc., is work 
ing on a nvlon plate applving the sam« 
principles as du Pont’s plastic. lor its 
own use, Time needs a_ plate for 
hurrv-up deadlines, high-speed presses, 
and big press runs; du Pont’s objective 
is a wider market. Still, Time’s lab at 
Springdale, Conn. (picture, above) 1: 
testing du Pont’s plastic plates and zinc 
as well 

Zinc plates are the only photosensi 
tive tvpe now on the market (from 
Mergenthaler Linotvpe Co. and Im 
perial Tvpe Metal Co.). Unlike plastic 
zinc must be etched with acid, with a 
buffer to prevent the acid from under 
cutting the raised metal. But it has 
manv of plastic’s virtues 

Another tvpe of plastic plate under 
development isn’t photosensitive; it’s 
molded directly from metal type and 
engravings. The result is a light plate 
probably suitable, for fewer than 100, 
000 impressions It takes longer to 
make than a stereotvpe but much less 
time than an electrotype In quality, 


man can do the 


with existing plate ma 
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LOOK TO TOLEDO for Progress 
in the World of Weighing 


i oe " = f 
MULTI-SCAN FOR WEIGHING , AUTOMATIC | 
ITEMS IN MOTION ! — BATCHING 


For items moving on overhead : SYSTEMS 
tracks (hog carcasses, for ex- 
ample) Toledo Multi-Scan sys- 
tem provides accurate average 
weights without necessity of 
bringing the swaying carcasses 
to rest. Weight data is fed into 
remotely located adding or 
other office machines for list- 
ing and totalizing of weights. 


‘“‘Remocon”’ controls feature remote 
setting for fully automatic operation. 
Simple dial knob adjustments con- 
trol quantities of each ingredient, al- 
low precise duplication of batches. 
Identifying data may also be Extremely flexible — use with a sin- 


introduced through key input gle scale or multiple scale batching 
stations. system. 


[ 


Check These 
J ol tei P-liP 4-le Mev le) o} 
ape) © -j oleh Vim eleli are) 


When you have a problem in weighing, testing, 
counting, batching, sorting or weight data proc- 
essing .. . and you want the practical, economi- 

' cal answer... it will pay you to check with 
Tou ; : : ; 
PRODUCT TESTING AND CLASSIFYING oledo Toledo s complete line of industrial 
scales provides today’s effective answer for ‘a 
This custom-engineered Toledo automat- wide range of needs; or for special applications, 
ically tests and classifies large coil springs. Tokai : ‘ : 
It is one of many types of Toledos used for oledo Scale engineers will work with you on 


classifying a wide range of items — from modifications or completely custom-engineered 
small packages to large cartons and pro- 
duction parts—in a variety of manu- 
facturing operations. 


units. Toledo’s huge reservoir of experience is 
your assurance of a practical, cost-saving solu- 
tion. Let us help you. Write TOLEDO SCALE, 
Division of Toledo Scale Corporation, Toledo 
12, Ohio. 


_—" ai) FT TOLEDO 023.0550: 
WEIGHING (_ 


Toledos provide accu- ELECTRONIC AND 
rate, net weight listing 


and totals of bulk ma- = HYDRONIC SCALES 


terials going into truck 


or carload shipments. 
Weighing is automatic. 
A Toledo weight-con- 
trol console with auto- 
matic recording and 
totalizing unit may be | 
remotely located for | 
operating convenience. 


Toledo Electronic Scale heads may 
be remotely located wherever con- 
venient, because there are no me- 
chanical connections. Toledo offers 
full electronic scales, also combina- 
tions with hydraulic or mechanical 
components to meet a wide range 
of requirements. For specific ap- 
plications, digital indication of 
parts counts may be provided 
electronically. 





Faultless 


Casters 


» Move 
a Precision 


Faultiess 

1100 Series 
Medium Duty 
Double Ball 
Bearing Swivel 
Caster. Horn is 
formed for maxi 
mum strength 
Drawn steel wheel 
protects floors 


American Optical Com- 

pany, Instrument Divi- 

sion, selected Faultless 

1100 Series Double Ball 

Bearing Swivel and 1700 

Series Rigid Casters for 

use on steel drying racks 

which move newly paint- 

ed parts into drying 

ovens. There is no need 

to remove and re-hang 

painted parts in oven... 

thus thousands of man- 

hours are saved each year 

by the ability of Faultless 

Casters to defy high oven temperatures. 
Faultless Casters can help solve your mate- 
rials handling problems. Your Faultless In- 
dustrial Distributor will be glad to provide 
expert knowledge of casters and wheels. 
He stocks Faultless Casters and will recom- 
mend right type, load capacity and wheels 
to suit your requirements. He is listed in 
your phone directory under “Casters.” 
Phone him or write for FREE Catalog. 


Faultless Caster Corporation 
Evansville 7, indiana 


{ FREE copy of 20-page Caste 


Produc hae 





it’s far superior to stereos and at least 
equal to electros, according to printers 
who have worked with it. 


Other Transformations 


Both typesetting and printing presses 
will feel the impact of the new platt 
materials. 

Photosensitive plates will bring a big 
boom in photocomposition—setting 
type on film instead of in metal (BW— 
Feb.5'55,p88). The technique made its 
first bow for offset printing. Without 
phototype, it’s necessary in offset to set 
metal type, take a proof, and photo- 
graph it, or else use typewriter-like 
machines to set type on paper, with 
lower-quality results. With phototype, 
the tvpe iS set directly on the film 
used in making the plate. 

Now photocomposition, is expanding 
into letterpress, especially for display 
advertising. With present letterpress 
plate techniques, an engraving must be 
made of a photoset page, as if it were 
an illustration, but this disadvantage 
will disappear with the new plates. At 
the moment, too, most phototypesetters 
cost more than metal typesetting ma- 
chines, but manufacturers such as 
Photon, Inc., claim doing away with 
hot metal saves enough to compensate. 
Photocomposition will make a compos- 
ing room more like an office than a 
factory, too. 
¢ Fans of Metal—Still, most printers 
think metal type will be around for 
long time. Some want to protect their 
investment in hot metal systems. More- 
over, electrotvpes made from metal en 
gravings often give better reproduction 
of half-tone illustrations, and metal tvpe 
matches this process better than photo- 
composition. 

However, there is a middle ground 

between the two systems—the Brightype 
process, devised by Ludlow Typograph 
Co. In this process, metal type made 
up into a form is coated with a carbon 
black compound to provide a uniformly 
dull background. Then the printing 
surfaces are burnished to a contrasting 
high sheen. A special camera photo- 
graphs the form, and the resulting film 
positive is used to produce an offset 
plate. Presumably, the technique can 
be adapted to photosensitive lett rpress 
plates as well. 
e New Presses—Photosensitive pl ites 
are designed for existing presses, but 
the molded plastic plates—using con- 
ventional metal tvpe—have been geared 
for new, lightweight presses 
lisher is talking of a 
to do the work of 
press. 

But since photosensitive plates arc 
light, too, they will eventually mean 
new presses. Manufacturers are already 
devising fast rotary presses fed by a 
web—or roll of paper—similar to big 


One pub 
$200.000 press 
a $l-million rotary 


magazine presses but small enough for 
the middle-sized printer. 

The new plates will reduce the time 
needed for make-ready—the business of 
preparing a press to roll. Many of them 
will be one-piece plates, with a plate for, 
say, a 32-page form taking the place of 
32 separate plates. The plates will speed 
the trend toward tighter press control 
and automation and help spread other 
changes, such as internal lockup—at 
taching the plate to the press cylinder 
from the back instead of the front. 


ll. Electronic Approaches 


Electronics are also 
printing trade. One of the newest con- 
tributions from this field is an elec- 
tronic engraving process known as the 
Klischograph, a German invention mar- 
keted in the U.S. by Consolidated 
International Equipment & Supply Co., 
Chicago. By scanning color copy and 
converting the light impulses into 
electrical impulses that move a stvlus, 
it makes the four separate plates for 
color printing directlv—without — the 
intervening process of making separa- 
tion negatives for each colo: 

Similar machines for black 
engraving—the Scan-a-sizet 
graver, made by Fairchild Graphic 
Equipment, Inc., New York—have al- 
readv found a wide market. Time, Inc., 
has produced the PDI Color Scanner, 
which makes negative separations for 
color plates electronically. 
¢ Vigilant Eyes—Electronic press con- 
trols watch web position and tension, 
color register, and other factors. It’s 
thanks to electronics that the new $4- 
million press built by Michle-Goss-Dex 
ter to print Life magazine in the Cn 
cago plant of R. R. Donnelly & Sons 
can attain web feed speeds of 1,500 
ft. per minute 10 vears ago, SOO was 
the rule Electric eves in web and 
register controls are linked to a 
computer, which makes necessary ad- 
justments, to keep local controls in 
step. 


revamping the 


-and-white 
and Scan-a- 


central 


IV. Tomorrow’s Print Shop 
Ultimately, all 


these contrivances 
may turn the printing plant into a 
bright, quiet establishment 
nizable to today’s journeyman. Along 
the wav, there will be other changes. 

Ihe new processes should encourage 
a trend, already begun, toward printing 
shops that combine letterpress, lithog 
raphy, and gravure and 
rivalry between them. Since the new 
techniques are simpler and quicker, 
thev should also boost productivity 
traditionally low in printing—and reduce 
the number of men needed for each 
job. Printing’s total work force prob 
ably won't dwindle, however, becaus¢ 
the market keeps expanding. END 


unrecog- 


minimize the 
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This is the center of industrial America 


All over the area it’s happening. As the warmth Few areas offer such a delightful mingling of sn 


of summer is tempered and spiced by the tang of town life with big-city opportunities as does The Cent 
autumn, villages yawn and stretch and awaken. By car, of Industrial America— served by the Ohio Ediso1 
by train and plane, thousands of bright young people System. Few places match its cultural attainments 
swarm into these peaceful, pretty spots. 





This is a typical campus in a typical college town in 
The Center of Industrial America. Close by are thriv- 
ing industries producing such things as attrition mills, 
pulp refining equipment, farm machinery, grinders, 
cranes, fans, motors, engines and alloy castings—to 
name just a few. 

Colleges abound here: 58 colleges in Ohio and 103 more 
in Pennsylvania. Most of them are in smaller towns OHIO 








just over the horizon from a humming industrial city. 





It’s a good place to locate. For detail 


Ohio Editon System eed : ¥ ig 8 write C. A. Thrasher, Ohi " 


Main St., Akron 8, Ohio; or Paul Ding 
OHIO EDISON COMPANY PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO, vanii wer Company, 13 East Washingt 





AVOID RISK if 


buy 


Steel. 





USE OUR INVENTORY to cut your maintenance 


To keep a general-store inventory of 


repair-type steel inflates your mainte- 
nance costs and ties up capital uselessly. 

Many people are closing out this kind 
of dust-gathering inventory to put them- 
selves in a better competitive position. 

They buy from their Steel Service 
Center, use our technical know-how, get 


most stock cut-to-size . . . promptly. 


It makes sense. Couldn’t you save costs 


of storage, space, handling, cutting, 


wastage and obsolescence if you were to 
do the same thing? Couldn’t you free 





capital now tied up in inventory? 
Wouldn’t you save in other ways, avoid 
big-inventory risks, yet still meet main- 
tenance and repair deadlines? 


Wouldn't you be in a better competitive 
position? Compare all your costs, of pos- 
session for steel with what Service Center 
steel would cost you. Use the chart. Or 
get the booklet What’s Your Real Cost 
of Possession for Steel? from your nearby 
Steel Service Center. American Steel 
Warehouse Association, Inc., 540 Termi- 
nal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


The American Steel Warehouse 


mows ...¥OUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 








costs 


COST OF POSSESSION 
FOR STEEL IN YOUR INVENTORY 


Per ton delivered 


apital 


Equipment 
Cost of operation 
Space 
Materials handling 
Cc itting & burning 


Scrap & wastage 


COST OF FREEDOM-FROM-RISK STEEL 
FROM YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


Per ton, cut-to-size, and delivered 


TOTAL 
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The cease-fire in the Formosa Strait is likely to last beyond the one- 
week limit set by the Chinese Communists. It might even go on indefinitely. 
That’s the way things looked to Washington at midweek. 


The State Dept., of course, doesn’t exclude an about-face by Peking. 
But State believes the Chinese Communists have good reason for wanting 
to end the shooting. The U.S. Seventh Fleet and the Nationalists have had 
enough success in supplying Quemoy to pose a tough choice for the 
Communists: Either widen the war and clash directly with the U.S., or 
continue a bombardment that has shown no signs of forcing the Nationalists 
to withdraw. 


Assuming the cease-fire is for real, Peking can be expected to engage in 
some tricky political maneuvering. It has been trying to lure the National- 
ists into a deal, though keeping the talks with the U.S. going at Warsaw. 


Once it is clear—as it soon may be—that Chiang Kai-shek won’t bargain, 
the Communists probably will dicker seriously with the U.S. at Warsaw. 
To prepare for this, Peking has just strengthened its Warsaw delegation by 
the addition of Huang Hua. He was one of the top negotiators at Pan- 
munjom. 


Communist China’s diplomatic objectives are clear. The Reds want 
full membership in the United Nations, including Nationalist China’s seat 
on the Security Council. They also want possession of the offshore islands, 
and either control or neutralization of Formosa. 


The U.S. probably will meet the Chinese Communists halfway—on 
condition they fall in line with Washington’s “no force” doctrine. We 
would even agree to their membership in the U.N. General Assembly, as 
part of a “two Chinas” solution of the Formosa issue. 


But Secy. of State Dulles would fight any attempt to seat Red China 
on the Security Council, or to neutralize Formosa. He wants to keep the 
Chinese Nationalist government as a going concern on Formosa. 


Two Bretton Woods institutions—the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund—got a worldwide vote of confidence this week (page 26) 
At the New Delhi meetings of the Bank and Fund, there was virtually 
unanimous support for the U.S. plan to increase the lending capacity of 
both international agencies. 


Within a year, there should be a doubling of the resources available 
to the World Bank and a 50% increase in the quotas, and drawing rights, of 
the IMF. 


This week France began living under a new constitution, that of the 
Fifth Republic. On paper, it’s a democratic constitution. But there is a far 
greater centralization of power than there was under the Fourth Republic 
Here, in essence, are the differences: 


The Fourth Republic was ruled by the National Assembly, which had 
complete authority over the executive. The premiers were voted in and out 
of office by a shifting majority of deputies, formed out of a dozen-odd 
parties. Deputies could become cabinet ministers without giving up their 
seats. Under this system it was seldom possible to translate the assembly’s 
power into national policy. 
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Under the Fifth Republic, France will be ruled jointly by the executive 
and legislative branches, with the former holding the edge. The premier 
and his cabinet will be appointed by the president, not voted into office by 


assembly majorities. Deputies who become cabinet ministers must resign 
their seats. 


Although the assembly will make the laws, the president can take dis- 
puted issues to the nation via referendums. While the assembly can vote a 
cabinet out of office, the new cabinet will be the president’s choice. If the 
assembly or the premier should defy the president, he can declare a state of 
national emergency and assume complete power. 


Gen. de Gaulle (soon to be president rather than premier of France) 
has begun to outline his Algerian policy. Last week he promised Algeria’s 


Moslem population a five-year economic development plan and partial self- 
government. 


Now it looks as if de Gaulle has no intention of negotiating with the 
Algerian National Liberation Front (FLN) and its government-in-exile. 
Instead, he apparently plans to negotiate with the 50 to 60 Moslem deputies 
who will be chosen in next month’s elections. (These will be held in both 
Algeria and France.) If he can reach agreement with these deputies, de 


Gaulle can charge the FLN with fighting against the true representatives of 
the Algerian people. 


Tiny French Guinea will be a large headache for de Gaulle in the 
months ahead. It was the only overseas territory to vote for independence 
in last week’s referendum. But its rabid nationalism may spread beyond its 


borders, and undermine de Gaulle’s sweeping referendum victory in the rest 
of Africa. 


Real troublemaker is Moscow-trained Sekou Toure, who calls the plays 
in French Guinea. He wants Paris to continue, rather than cut off, the 
pre-referendum flow of economic aid. He holds a powerful trump card— 
Guinea’s mineral resources. France’s Pechiney-Ugine, along with Alumin- 
ium, Ltd. and Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., already is starting to exploit 
local bauxite in a $200-million aluminum project. 


Paris is standing pat on letting Guinea go its own way. It’s encouraging 
the 11,000 European settlers (mostly French) to pull out, and planning to 
sever all economic ties over the next two months. 


That opens the door for Moscow to provide economic aid. The Rus- 
sians quickly recognized Toure’s new government last week. 


West European airlines are arranging equipment-leasing deals to help 
speed—and finance—their entry into the jet age. Scandinavian Airlines 
System (SAS) and Switzerland’s Swissair signed a lease agreement last week. 
Belgium’s Sabena and Italy’s Alitalia are expected to do the same soon. 


Most airlines can’t afford the costs of maintaining varied jet fleets. 
The SAS-Swissair deal calls for an equipment exchange of medium-range 
French Caravelles, intermediate-range Convair 880s, and long-range Douglas 
DC-8s. Each partner will specialize in maintaining one or two types of jets. 


Spurring the moves to get jets into operation is the introduction this 


week of transatlantic jet service (page 25) by British Overseas Airways 
Corp. (BOAC). 
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M 0 re Meet the remarkable Bell for Fifty-nine. . brilliant 


new leader of Bell’s executive line. It’s a businessman’s 
dream of luxury aloft .. yet there’s scarcely a job of 


for your travel it can’t do! This you know from its past. 


Behind this high-stepping Bell are almost three million 


hours of work time. Behind it, in the log books of 
10 n CY business and industry, is the extraordinary 


record of money it’s saved. 


8 ? What it offers you in Fifty-nine are features like these: 
in Hg Greater range from streamlined, high-capacity fuel 
tanks... better bite, smoother flight from all-metal 
blades .. opulent new cabin styling .. CAA-endorsed 
Day-Glo safety trim. In all, twenty-five advancements 
in engineering and beauty, to make your Bell 
the worthiest member of your fleet. 


This great helicopter is ready for delivery now. If 
you’re interested in a demonstration and/or full 
descriptive information, write us today. Department 
11J, Bell Helicopter Corporation, Fort Worth, Texas. 


ENGINEERS: For this helicopter and other commercial and 


military Bell models, and for experimental projects 
involving radically new concepts, we are ever strengthening 
our engineering forces. If you are interested and 

feel you are qualified, please write us. 


CORPORATION 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS ¢ SUBSIDIARY OF BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 





PARTIAL LIST 

OF PRODUCTS OF 
CALUMET & HECLA 
DIVISIONS 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


WOLVERINE TRUFIN* 
TUBE 


ALUMINUM TUBES 
AND SHAPES 


VULCANIZING EQUIPMENT 
COPPER WATER TUBE 
VENEER 

FOUNDRY PRODUCTS 
REFINED COPPER 
CONDENSER TUBE 
GRINDING BALLS 
CAPILLARY TUBE 


TRANSFORMER COOLING 
EQUIPMENT 


WOOD DEFIBRATION 
CHIPS 


COPPER OXIDE 


*Registered Trademark 


How to take 
the miss 

out of 

a missile 


The laws of physics being what they are, a projectile 
fired from a modern military weapon would wobble 
or even tumble end-over-end but for one thing. It’s 
a simple band of copper or copper alloy, known as a 
rotating band, which encircles the shell. When the 
gun is fired, spiral rifling in the surface of the bore 
engages this soft band causing the projectile to spin 
rapidly as it leaves the muzzle. Wobbling and tum- 


bling are prevented and maximum accuracy is in- 
sured. 


Our Wolverine Tube Division is a major supplier 
of these bands, meeting without difficulty the rigid 
requirements and exacting specifications of the Ord- 
nance Department. Here, again, is evidence of the 
high standards maintained by each division of Cal- 
umet & Hecla exemplifying the C & H philosophy, 
**Quality is the best policy’. 


Calumet=« 
@ Hecla, Inc. 


Corporate Offices: 122 S$. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Calumet Division In Canada: Calumet & Hecla of Canada Limited 


Uranium Division Wolverine Tube Division 


Canada Vuylcanizer & Equipment Company Limited 
Wolverine Tube Division Unifin Tube Division 


Goodman Lumber Division 





In the Markets 


Government Bond Market Snaps Back 


In First Rally Since Summer Slump 


The first sustained rally in the government bond mar- 
ket since the debacle of last summer took place this 
week. After a disastrous drop to new lows last week, 
the market suddenly snapped back, retracing most of 
the losses suffered since the Treasury's last financing. 

There was no big rush to buy, say dealers. but after 
the wave of selling subsided, some purchasers came in on 
the grounds that the market had been oversold. One 
dealer reported speculators were sparking the rally. 

It’s doubtful that the rise can be maintained. Bond 
prices—and yields—probably will stabilize around their 
present levels. ‘The Treasury’s financing problem puts 
a ceiling on any rise in prices and the market has already 
so fully discounted the expected recovery in business 
that no further decline seems likely. ‘The bond market, 
like the Fed (page 58), is now entering a “wait-and-see” 
period, and no strong trend is likely to develop until the 
economy confirms the present outlook for recovery or 
the Treasury does some more borrowing. 


Demand and Dearth of New Issues 


Is Pushing Stock Averages Up 


Demand for stocks continues to keep the averages 
moving up. It’s been the longest rallv that many ob- 
servers can remember, so there is growing apprehension 
about its continuance. But professional caution doesn't 
seem to daunt the public—or institutional—investors. 

One indication that the professionals failed to appre- 
ciate the force of the rally is the paucity of equity financ- 
ing by corporations. H.quity financing fell off with last 
vear'’s drop in prices and has not been resumed with the 
recovery. ‘Thus the big demand for the limited amount 
of stock available had driven prices up. 

It mav be that corporations whose shares are selling 
at high prices will now come in with equity issues. ‘This 
should test the over-all strength of the market. 


Speculation in Treasury Bonds 


Defended by Dealer as Beneficial 


\ spirited defense of speculators in ‘Treasury bonds 
was made this week by Aubrey G. Lanston, of Aubre\ 
G. Lanston & Co., one of the larger 
dealers. 


government bond 
Noting that speculators are being blamed for 
the debacle in the government market, Lanston pointed 
out that both the ‘Treasurv and the Federal Reserve 
“invited” speculation and added that “without a good 
dose of speculation the ‘Treasury would not have been 
able to sell the $26.5-billion of securitics with a term 
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longer than one year that it sold during the 11 months 
ending last June.” 

Lanston warned against imposing new regulations to 
restrict speculative purchases—now available on margins 
as low as 5%. He argued that “excessive speculation 
tends to be self correcting” and those who got into th« 
market without adequate knowledge or credit “will not 
want to try again.” 

Disputing that speculators damaged the credit of the 
U.S., Lanston said “the activities of the speculators first 
helped the ‘Treasury to further its objective of lengthen- 
ing the debt” and later served to “focus attention on the 
need of the government” to get its budget in order. ‘Ile 
felt speculators “may well deserve a vote of thanks” and 
reminded the Treasury its restrictions would not be wise 
because speculators may be needed again. 


Two New Mutual Trusts Play It Safe 
By Investing Heavily in Blue Chips 


One William Street Fund and Lazard Fund, the new 
mutual trusts with over $374-million in new money to 
invest, gave the public a clue to their policies in thei 
first-quarter reports. Both funds plaved it safe, con 
centrating their buving on blue-chip industnal common 
stocks. Lazard’s largest purchase was of American ‘I cle- 
phone, while One William favored IBM. 

The one surprise that emerges is One William’s heavy 
commitment in government bonds, which went into a 
tailspin this summer. The fund bought $22.6-million 
of the 28‘% bonds issued last June, and by Sept. 30, had 
a paper loss of about $1.5-million. But this was morc 
than made up by its stock purchases—One William had 
first-quarter net unrealized portfolio gains of $7.5-million., 


Stock Market's Continued Vigor 


Worries Some of the Pros 


Ihe continued strength of the stock market is 
ning to worry some professional observers 

Arnold Bernhard, of the Value Line Investment Sur 
vey, savs the “stock market is overvalued. by Ippro 
imately 30‘¢—in relation to carnings and dividend 
and predicts a decline of at least 15% in the near fut 

Anthony Gaubis, of Anthony Gaubis & Co., 
thinks the market is too high. He observe 
could be a very serious error to overlook the tremend 
surge of speculative interest in contrast with the relat 
quict markets which prevail when stocks are in a 
and long-term buving range.” 

Stanley A. Nabi, of Schweickart & Co., fcc! 
tion “appears to be overdue,” adds that 
an adjustment will place the market on firmer 
for further progress.” 

Eliot Janeway, of Janeway Publishing & Research 
Corp., considers that “the stock market at present 
is Offering the prudent investor a short-term 
opportunity” while “the bond market is on th 
ot offering the investor and speculator alike as compel 
1 buying opportunity.” 


COTTC 


The May 





INDUSTRIES 


Race Grows Hot to Tap Canadas 


But end is in sight, with signal for Canadian exports 





expected soon; and giant U.S. rivals close in for the finish. 


Natural gas is the 
in the U.S 
it has climbed 


crg\ 


hottest fuel com- 
today. In 10 vears 
16.6% of all en- 
consumed in the nation to 27%. 
It’s in strong demand, too, as a feed- 
stock for fast-expanding petrochemicals. 
There’s a steady push for new sources 
to supply gas-hungry cities and indus- 
tres that constantly clamor for more. 
Across the 


hes a vast reservoir 


modity 


from 


border in western Canada 
24.5-trillion cu. ft 
in proven gas reserves, with future po- 
tontial put by the Canadian 
Petroleum Assn, at 308-trillion cu. ft., 
against total known U.S. reserves of a 
bit than 230-trillion. Yet last 
vear, for lack of facilities to bring gas 
to market, the province of Alberta 
wasted—or flared—some 69-billion cu. ft. 

Put these two factors together, and a 
marriage—of convenience and interest if 
not of mutual affection—is inevitable 
\nd almost anv day now, Canadian 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker will 
receive a setting the stage for 
the eventual ceremony. At least, that’s 
what the big U.S. pipelines are betting 
on 

They figure the interim report from 
the Roval Commission on Energy will 
ilmost certainly recommend that Can 
be exported to willing and 
in the U.S 
© Over the Hurdles—That won't neces- 
rilv mean that Canadian gas will move 
to U.S. markets this vear—and maybe 
pot next vear. But it will start to move 
befor ind U.S 

mpani ire 1 hot race to 
latch onto the map 
nd right battle lines 
nad the the flow 
to U.S haping up 

Phe 


ice 


rescrves 


THOT 


report 


idian gas 


mxrous custome 


in quantity too long 
ire id Ill 
flow he 
how how the 
to channel 
market ir 


COVCT 
pipe hi iC 


race has been under way almost 
thi vast COpe ot the 


Canadian gas reservoir became 


western 
visible 
It slowed down, though, as it wound 
through the bypaths of Cana- 
dian politics and nationalist sentiment, 
nd the hearing rooms of Canadian and 
| S regulatory bod 

Now it’s speeding toward the finish 
Ihe raging Canadian debate over 
whether or to export the 
U.S simmered down and become 
in reality academic—though there may 
till be difficulties over prices and overt 
the question of how much gas is avail- 
ible for the U mz 
the big pipeline companies involved are 
bidding for a Federal Power Commis- 
sion ruling on their case by Nov. 1 


its wal 


line 
not gas to 


export. In two of 


106 Tndusti ies 


When the inevitable breakthrough 
comes, it will mean: 

e A sixfold increase within two 
vears of the present 200-million-cu.-ft.- 
a-day trickle of Canadian gas across the 
border 

e A boom for western Canada— 
possibly the biggest it has known. 

e A new wave of expansion and 
pipeline building for U.S. companies. 


|. Contenders 


Expansion of the U.S. natural gas 
imdustry up to now has been based 
mainly on the gas fields of the south- 
western U.S.—and_ the — industrv’s 
growth to meet the surging demands 
of industrial areas to the north and 
east has spawned some giants. In the 
race to tap the vast new source north 
of the border, three of the biggest gas 
outfits in the U.S. are contenders. 

First to grab a comer of the prize is 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp., which 
has been taking a modest 200-million 
cu. ft. a dav sil last October at the 
international border at Sumas, Wash., 
from Westcoast Transmission Co. Ltd. 
PNW is controlled by and connected 
with FE] Paso Natural Gas Co. headed 
by Paul Kayser. 

These two lines together (BW —Jan 
26'57,p76) make up as large a pipeline 

could stumble 
anywhere in the world. ‘To supply newly 
opened outlets in Washington and Orc 
gon and help fuel the system’s huge 
California markets, the isked for 
it least twice as much Canadian gas as 
they're now getting. 

Long-time entry in the race is ‘Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Co., of Hous- 
ton, with its subsidiary, 
Gas ‘Transmission Co. A decision is ex- 
pected soon from both Canadian and 
U.S. authorities Midwestern’s bid 
to build a pipeline to bring Canadian 
gas to Midwestern states and tic 
IGT’s main system 
(BW —Jan.28°56,p96). ‘The gas would 
flow in from. the lrans 
Canada Pipe Lines system now nearing 
completion. 

Midwestern faces a price boost if it 
doesn’t have an FPC certificate by Nov. 
1; so it and parent TGT are trying to 
get FPC to cut a few thousand yards 
of red tape and come to a decision fast. 

Third contender is sprawling Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. of San Francisco. 
If it gets the needed permits, PG&I 


since 


complex as you ICTOSS 


have 


Midwestern 


on 


into 


N ishville 


neal 


2,300-mile 


GARDINER SYMONDS’ TGT wants line 


to bring in 200-million cu. ft. a day. 


PAUL KAYSER wants to double 200-mil 


lion cu. ft. a day El Paso group now gets 


will spend some $327 
1,300-mile transmission line 
from central Alberta to San 
The Canadian part of the svstem—Al 
berta & Southern Gas Co. Ltd.—wa 
formed by PG&E, the Stephen D 
Bechtel interests, and Canadian groups 

The three contenders would tap the 
richest part of the vast Canadian reser 


million to run 
ill the wai 
I’ rancisco 
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Tew 


Huge G 


voir. Midwestern and PG&E would 
draw on several fields in southern and 
central Alberta in which Trans-Canada 
and Alberta & Southern have large com- 
mitments. Westcoast ‘Transmission, 
feeding the E] Paso-PNW systems, has 
substantial proven—and vastly larger po- 
tcntial—reserves in the Peace River area 
of northwestern Alberta, extending into 
British Columbia; and in_ partnership 
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New Orleans, it has other reserves south 
of Calgary. 


Il. Climax in Canada 


Over-all, the in Canada 
today, as one expert observer sees it, 1 
losely parallel to that in the U.S. in 
the 1920s. ‘The U.S. had a great deal 


gas picture 


as Reserves for U.S. 


of gas in those days; but much of it v 


a nuisance becaus¢ 
line outlets for it 
ling waste 

Alberta, — for 


nearly 


there were 1 
o there wa 


example 
3-trillion cu. ft. of ¢g 
but used 
cu. ft 
The pressure of 


only a_ trickling 
hard fa 


fore overbalancing the 





TRU-LAY 


PUSH WN. 


REMOTE CONTROLS 


make hundreds of 
products more useful 
.more salable 


Bulletin DH-461 offered below 
shows how the Precision Con- 
struction of these PUSH-PULLS 
provides sustained accuracy, 
lifetime service and improved 
operating characteristics for 
literally hundreds of products 
(ranging from relatively deli- 
cate photographic equipment 
to the roughest and toughest 
dirt-moving equipment) to 
make them more useful... 
more salable. 





Here is a picture of 
SIMPLICITY vs COMPLEXITY 








COMPLEX MECHANICAL 
nm LINKAGE 
P 


SIMPLE 
TRU-LAY 
PUSH-PULL 











Tru-Lay Push-Pulls are simple 

. have only one moving part 
provide lifetime service, 
lifetime accuracy, 
all cost...and they are noise- 
less. We have never heard of a 
Tru-Lay Flexible Push-Pull 


wearing out in normal service 


low over- 





Mechanical Linkages, as shown 
dotted in the drawing, are com- 
plex, have many parts, many 
‘points of wear to create in- 
creasing back-lash with loss of 
accuracy and multiple vibra- 
tion rattles. 


Write for 
t BULLETIN DH-461 


for a clear picture of “ " 
how the flexibility of gar" 
Tru-Lay Push-Pull Re- ~. 
mote Controls simplifies 
design and assembly 
cuts costs jor Engin- 
eering and Production 


~ 
~ 
“~ 


~ AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVI 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CAB 


¥ 601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 


2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
929-A Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn 
108 Industi ws 





NATHAN TANNER’S Trans-Canada Pipe 
Lines got in political bog in building line to 
eastern markets, now is nearing completion. 


Canadian gas for the Canadians.” ‘The 
Royal Commission on Energy, headed 
by 5S8-vear-old ‘Toronto industrialist 
IHlenry Borden, has been hearing ex 
haustive testimony for months on the 
questions of how much natural gas Can 
ada has, how much it will need for 
itself, and whether it’s a good idea to 
export any excess. Evidence piled up in 
thousands of pages of sworn testimony 
overwhelmingly points to these conclu- 
sions: 

e Canada has more known gas re- 
serves now than it can possibly use now 

¢ Potential reserves are at least 12 
times present reserves. 

e By all means, Albertan and Brit- 
ish Columbian gas should be exported 
¢ Long Road—Canada has come a long 
way around to reach this point. Gas, 
originally found in western Canada as 

byproduct of the search for oil, was 
thousands of miles from the industrial 
markets of the Canadian East—and the 
first essential was a pipeline. But a 
2,300-mile pipeline system spanning 
thinly settled areas was a costly propo- 
sition. The line might never have got 
a start if Pres. Gardiner Svmonds of 
(GT had not helped the original pro- 
moters of ‘Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Ltd 
to get their initial pipe, by ordering the 
then scarce 34-in. pipe 
over to Trans-Canada 

Then the question of government 
financial aid got the pipeline tangled 
up in a bitter political fight that had 
much to do with the fall of the Liberal 
government. 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker, whos 
Conservative Party election program had 
a somewhat nationalist 
himself on a spot 


and turning it 


slant, found 
and set up the Bor 


den commission to 


make a study 


Through its widely reported hearings, 
interested Canadians have got better 
understanding of their gas situation, and 
opposition to export of gas has died 
down. Canadian who all along 
wanted to sell to whoever would buy 

fecl that if their gas is to be marketed 
at all, it must be in the 
vears, before 


gas men 


next 25 to 30 
atomic energy takes over. 

There remain some tough points to 
be decided, not only just how 
much gas is exportable but these other 
ticklish questions: Who should get it? 


And what’s to be paid for it? : 


ft COUTSC 


lll. How the Race Stands 


If Canada’s wave of nationalist senti 
ment threatened for a while 
all the U.S. entrants in the race for 
Canadian gas, other less dramatic ob- 
stacles have at times slowed the race to 
a maddening crawl 

l'ake just one of the contenders, Ten 
nessee Gas ‘Transmission. Winning the 
right to build and operate its proposed 
Midwestern pipeline means arguing and 
proving its case before (1) the Alberta 
Oil & Gas Conservation Board, (2) the 
Canadian Board of ‘Transport Commis 
sioners, (3) the Canadian Department 
of Trade & Commerce, and (4) the Fed 
eral Power Commission in the U.S. 

What slows down the race along such 
a route is not only the need to convince 
sometimes reluctant bureaucrats, but the 
competitive rivalries that often flare into 
bitter disputes before these 


With the 


to engulf 


igencies 
in sight of the 
finish line, here’s how the three big 
contenders stand—and what they pro 
pose to do to latch onto a profitable 
share of Canadian gas 
e Get-Together—One battle that ended 
in cooperation for mutual profit was the 
one that brought together Pacific North 
west Pipeline and its Canadian source, 
Westcoast ‘Transmission Westcoast 
was the product of the foresight of Ca 
garv’s Frank McMahon, who once en- 
visioned taking his pipeline all the way 
to California markets, but after 
titanic scrambles 
border bv a tough 
PNW. 

Canadian markets along the 


] 
coast svstem could not 


Tace now 


SOTHC 
was stvmied at the 


lexan, Ray Fish of 


West- 
pip 
But the deal 


make the 
line economically feasibl 
McMahon eventually worked out with 
Fish for Fish to take 200-million 
a dav at the border did accomplish that 

Now, with PNW controlled by El 
Natural Gas and Paul Kavser, 
moves are under wav to more than 
double that thro ind to build a 
256-mi. line from Westcoast reserve 
in southern Alberta to a point neat 
Spokane to bring in another 170-n villion 
cu. ft. a day Kavser-McMahon 
contract would involve a total of 1.3 
trillion cu ft. over 25 veat 


© Rival—But the whole E] Pasi 


++ 
 - 


Paso 


ighput, 


PNW 
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Atna Ce valty insurance protects... 


\— 





TIMKEN Ww 


ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 








and thousands of other leading businesses, large and small 


Today’s freight rolls faster and smoother than ever on Timken® tapered 
roller bearings. And the Timken Company, as its famous product sug- 
gests, puts high value on speed and efficiency. Naturally, it expects 
prompt, “friction-free” insurance service, too. 


Etna Casualty, a pioneer in the survey method of risk analysis, provides 
such service, through its agents, in a complete and modern insurance 
program, shaped exactly to the Timken Company’s needs. Furthermore, 
Etna’s effective accident prevention and loss control services, plus fast, 
intelligent claim handling, benefit the Timken Company in other ways, 
including lower insurance costs and better employee relations. 

These concrete advantages, which the Timken Company and many other 
progressive companies enjoy, are just a few of the reasons why more and 


more independent agents and brokers are recommending A2tna Casualty 
insurance to their important business clients. 


Get the policies with the 


* 
AND SURETY COMPANY BS. 


Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company « Standard Fire Insurance Company * Hartford 15, Conn *Personal Service 


SEE YOUR ATNA CASUALTY AGENT OR YOUR BROKER FOR THE BEST IN BUSINESS INSURANCE COUNSEL 





tmi tubing 
lets you build up 
to your most important 


*count down 
with sure-fire 


confidence 
When your applications 
demand more quality 
than stainless steel 
and special alloy 
tubing ever delivered 
before—Go TMI... 
the organization 
that has the unique 
capacity to cold draw 
successfully to 


impossible specifications. 


Stainless Steel and Special Alloy Tubing 
.050"' te .625'" O.D. with tolerances as close 
es .0005'' when required. Larger sizes to 
1.25" 0.0. accepted on strict custom basis. 


TUBE METHODS INC. 


Metallurgists * Engineers * Manufacturers 
BRIDGEPORT (Montgomery County), PA. 


110 Industries 








RIVALS—Frank McMahon’s line in Canada 
serves El Paso group; Stephen D. Bechtel 
(right) has hand in PG&E Canada affiliate. 


Westcoast complex faces a formidable 
rival in Pacific Gas & Electric. Kavser’s 
system now supplies PG&E with all the 
gas it gets from outside California, but 
PG&E apparently doesn’t want to be 
completely dependent on someone els« 
(E:] Paso also supplies gas at the Califor 
nia border to Southern California Gas 
Co., controlled by Pacific 
Corp.) 

Arguing for the right to build a 
,300-mile pipeline from Alberta to 
California, PG&E plays up these con- 
tentions: It has an existing, not a po- 
tential market; it has contracted to give 
utilities in Alberta first call on gas pur- 
chased, thus protecting Canadian mat 
kets; and its route to California would 
be the most economical and direct 

This buildup implies that PG&k’ 
plan would better serve California mar- 
kets than PNW’s proposition. Some ob- 
servers point out that PG&k’s strongest 
point—before PC, at anv rate—is that 
its plan would introduce very sub 
stantial new competition into the mat 
ket 
¢ Jolt—Though there were earlicr skit 
mishes over prices, all the U 


Lighting 


S. appli- 
cants have since indicated a willingness 
to pay what producers themselves agree 
is a fair price for gas. Kayser is even 
willing to pay Westcoast a price afford 
ing a 74% rate of return 
allowed U.S. pipelines 
But both Westcoast and PG& E’s 
Canadian arm, Alberta & Southern Gas, 
got a slight jolt last month from the 
Alberta Oil & Gas Conservation Board 
Che board said the two companies to 
gether were asking for more gas over the 
next 25 years than it figures is available 
for export on the basis of proven re 
serves. It gave them until Dec. 31 to 


against 6‘ 


bring their applications into line with 
its estimate of the exportable surplus. 
e Controversy—l'o1 lennessec Gas 
Transmission, the third U.S. contender, 
the main roadblock—aside from its in 
terest in Trans-Canada’s troubles—has 
been in the FPC. The proposed pips 
line of its subsidiarv, Midwestern Gas 
[ransmission, would take an_ initial 
200-million cu. ft. « ras a day from 
Trans-Canada at son, Manitoba 
When TGT’'s ct was firs 
posed, it ‘brough 
strenuous opp 
Midwestern 
Light & Coke Co. of Chic 
subsidiaries cried “in 
ritorv.” IGT count 
ment that “these 
for vou for ve and vou never served 
them: we can Ihe opponents con 
verged on the IPC, and the sparks are 
still flving 


| 
But the FPC proceedin 


} > 


ompani 


aslon 
ered with the 


markets have existed 


on To 
['ransmission Companies 
entrenched in the Midwest have suf 
fered serious setba ks, and 

sources sav Midwestern will soon be “‘in 


business.’ 


be concluded 


informed 


IV. No More Blues 


Construction of the new U.S. pip 
11 ¥ 


lines—as well as the completion not too 
long hence of the last link in the 
Canada line—will be good news to Can 
adian gas pl Right now, oil 
and gas men in Alberta and 
Columbia are singing the blues 
not selling much, 
much. One large independent, -Pres 
Walter Hohag of Banff Oil Ltd., of Cal 

Alberta 
midst of a good depression 


[ 'rans- 


British 
Chevy’ re 
ind so aren’t drilling 


gary, savs flatly that “in the 
There are mo 
today than th 
western Canada 
ducers ar¢ ipped 
So far, most of Canada’s income from 
its petroleum resources has come from 
oil; gas has ntributed a mere 3.4 
of the total 
e Visible Future—Bu 
is visible down the lo 
Savs Hohag By the cl | i 
should see a lot of our closed-in gas fields 
producing. Income for us independent 
should quadruple.” Many producers be 
lieve income from gas will soon overtake 
that from oil. What will make all this 
possible, of course, is the big pipelines 
Oil and gas men agree that, if all th 
potential markets get free rein, western 
Canada is on the threshold of the big 
gest boom it has known. And the boom 
won't be expensive to generate. It’s es 
timated that it costs about $25-million 
to develop a trillion cu. ft. of reserves 
in the Peace River area of northwestern 
Alberta—and a trillion cu. ft. of gas de 
livered to the consumer is worth about 
$400-billion. END 
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RESOURCES OF 
THE LAND OF PLENTY 


RAW MATERIALS: World's finest all- 
purpose Bituminous Coal . . . multi-million- 
ton deposits of Dolomitic limestone and 
Calcium Carbonate limestone (over 97.7% 
pure), some in mineable thicknesses of over 
100 feet. . . manganese, silica, clays, brines 
and varied other mineral, forest and farm 
materials. POWER: Total installed gener- 
ating capacity of over 21 million kilowatts — 
over 1/6 the U. S. total — and more on the 
way. Low rates. WATER: 6000 sq. miles of 
inland, permanent surface water, including 
the Ohio, James, Potomac, New, Scioto and 
Roanoke, rivers large enough to be included 
among the nation’s 51 principal streams; also 
wells, lakes, tidewater. MANPOWER: Civ- 
ilian work force of over 8,151,000; 2,650,000 
in manufacturing, 1,485,000 in wholesaling 
and retailing . . . adaptable, home-rooted 
people with proven high production records; 
good supply of young workers constantly 
coming into the market. TRANSPORTATION: 
Dependable rail service by Norfolk and 
Western, one of the world’s most modern, 
most efficient railroads. The N&W has 
more freight cars per mile of track than any 
other Class | railroad, and since World War 
ll has spent or authorized $456 million in 
improvements and additions, $70.1 million 
of this spent in 1957. SEAPORT: Factories 
and warehouses in The Land of Plenty have 
access to world markets and sources via the 
big port of Norfolk on Hampton Roads, one 
of the best-equipped in the nation. INDUS- 
TRIAL GROWTH: In 1953-57, 306 new 
plants on the Norfolk and Western were 
established (an average of | every 6 days). 
In the same period existing industry invested 
$562 million in expansion and improvements. 
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of the 200 counties 


90 are in the 
Land of Plenty and 
its bordering 
steates .-.- 


In 1957, total retail sales in The Land of Plenty and the 
states directly bordering it amounted to $82,158,497,000 
— 41% of the $200,171,999,000 U. S. total.* 

This is a market of 74,066,000 people — 43.1°% 
of the nation’s population — representing 21,115,000 
households. Per capita effective buying incomet is high. 
In fact, of the 200 counties leading the nation in per capita 
effective buying income, 90 are in The Land of Plenty and 
its bordering states. In these counties, this buying income 
is $1870 per person — higher than the national average 
by $136. 

If you want to reach this big market with a new plant 
or warehouse, let the Norfolk and Western’s plant location 
specialists give you specific data about good sites. There’s 
no obligation, and your inquiry will be handled promptly 
and confidentially. 


Write, wire or call — 
L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 
Industrial and Agricultural Dept. 
Drawer B-807 (Phone Dlamond 4-1451, Ext, 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 
Roanoke, Virginia 


* All figures from Sales Managen 
Survey of Buying Power and Statist 
Abstract of the United States 


j Disposable income available for spending 


aa § IN THE LAND OF PLENTY —THE 6 GREAT STATES SERVED BY 


Norpoth... Wester. 


RAILWAY 


For quick, competent assistance on shipping problems — talk with the N&W freight traffic 
Sales and Service representative nearest you... in one of 39 key cities across the U. S 








YOU'RE JUDGED BY your 





house 








youns worn ev YOU PTINting 


You make a good impression on your neighbors 
when you keep your house neat and trim. And you 
make 


the booklets your company issues are thought- 


a good impression on your readers when 


fully prepared, well laid-out, and handsomely 
printed. Quality printing shows that you respect 
your prospects — and in turn, wins respect for 


your company. 





A GOOD printer can win friends for your 
company. He knows how to make your printing 
look better, and sell harder. Be sure to see him in 
the early stages of your planning, because he can 
show you ways to cut costs and get better results. 
The chances are he will specify Warren’s papers 

a product he has learned to respect. S. D. 
Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Mass. 


printing papers 
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LABOR 


Hoffa Points for a Showdown 


@ Within a few weeks, decisions in suits should 
determine whether Hoffa can continue as Teamsters chief. 


@ The most important case involves the legality of 
the monitor system set up to oversee a clean-up campaign. 


@ If the system is declared illegal, the court once 
again could enjoin Hoffa from holding office. 


A complicated set of legal maneuvers 
is forcing a final decision on the future 
of Teamsters Pres. James R. Hoffa. 

Almost anywhere you turn in Wash- 
ington, attorneys for the Detroit labor 
leader and the antiracket forces are 
filing court petitions—and sometimes 
they're so mixed up that the parties are 
arguing against themselves. 

Within the next two weeks, decisions 
are expected that will determine, once 
and for all, whether the scrappy union 
official is going to continue to serve, 
officially, as ‘Teamsters president, or if 
he is going to be forced out by growing 
pressures of an opposition that accuses 
him of running a corrupt union. 


l. Maze of Suits 


While the objectives are clear, the 
legal steps toward them have developed 
some peculiar situations. For instance: 

¢ John Cunningham, head of a 
rank-and-file Teamsters group that won 
a court-approved monitor svstem over 
Hofta’s stewardship is now suing one of 
the monitors. Cunningham, whose 
name appears for the monitors on all 
legal documents, accuses Godfrey P. 
Schmidt of misappropnating the rank- 
and-file funds. 

e Monitors’ Chmn. Martin F, 
O'Donoghue, who wants more power 
to clean up the Teamsters, is asking 
in court that the monitors be abolished. 

e Attorneys for Hoffa, who want 
to dislodge the monitors from Team- 
sters headquarters, are appealing to the 
courts to rule that the monitor system 
is legally constituted. 

While this may seem a_ lawvers’ 
maze, the end result can be understood 
by evervone. There are just two sides— 
Hoffa and those against him. After two 
vears of successfully sidestepping §at- 
tempts to dislodge him from the ‘Team- 
sters leadership, Hoffa is ready to move 
out on his own with no strings attached 
(BW—Sep.20°58,p130). Meanwhile, 
time is running out on the effective 
opposition, now down to the monitors; 
this could be the last stand. 
¢ Continual Surveillance—W hile Hoffa 
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has been serving as president for seven 
months, and has survived a series of 
court trials and_ protracted hearings 
before the McClellan anti-racketeering 
committee, his opposition as head of 
the union has never—vet—been beyond 
challenge. He took office several months 
after his election as a result of a consent 


order that allows him to run the union, 


but under scrutiny and supposedly sub- 
ject to the advice of a court-appointed 
three-man board of monitors. 

‘The monitors have the only grip on 
the nimble labor leader—and it is a 
light one. Other opposition groups- 
the AFL-CIO that expelled the Hoffa- 
led ‘Teamsters en masse and the Mc- 
Clellan committee that singled out 
Hoffa as its top target—haven’t affected 
lis hold on the 1.6-million 
union in anv visible wavy. 

So, about the only hopes left for 
halting Hoffa now rest on what the 
monitors can accomplish. And _ since 
it’s obvious Hoffa’s future won't be 
decided through a monitor-sponsored 
clean-up and a formal reelection, both 
sides are using their big guns in court. 


member 


ll. The Issues 


Cunningham, a New York truck 
driver, filed suit in District Court this 
weck against Schmidt, originally attorney 
for rank-and-filers in their suit to oust 
Hoffa. He alleges mishandling of funds 
collected for the suit, and charges that 
Schmidt refuses to give an accounting 
of $50,000 in collections and has sought 
to depose Cunningham as leader of the 
rank-and-file. 


¢ Parallel Suit—While this clouds the 


legal issues somewhat, Cunningham’s 
suit has some parallels to one filed 
by the ‘Teamsters leadership against 


Schmidt. The Hoffa attorneys accuse 
the monitors of “conflict of interest” by 
representing emplovers while a ‘Team 
sters overseer and of submitting a too- 
high expense account. 


While these might be considered 
fringe suits, if they affect Schmidt's 


status it would leave two monitors split 
on ‘Teamsters issues. O'Donoghue and 


Schmidt want a crackdown on_ the 
leamsters. ‘The third monitor, a ‘leam- 
sters attorney, L. N. D. Welles, has 
dissented from most monitor orders. 

¢ Major Cases—The big cases are those 
between the Hoffa attorneys and 
O'Donoghue. In these, each side is 
shooting for a quick decision. 

Their appeals are being made in Dis- 
trict Court before Judge F. Dickinson 
Letts, who set up the monitors system 
with the consent of the ‘leamsters and 
the suing rank-and-filers. ‘Vheir argu- 
ments all hinge on Letts’ interpretation 
of the consent order. 

Basically, O'Donoghue argues that 
‘Teamsters leaders are violating the con 
sent order by not obeying clean-up 
directives. He savs they haven't com- 
plied with 10 out of 21 orders—and 
have engaged in other violations, such 
as clearing the election of Harold J. 
Gibbons to head Joint Council 13, in 
St. Louis, without first checking with 
the monitors. 

The suit lists the monitor orders and 
accuses ‘l'eamsters officials of delavs and 
outright resistance. It asks, in_ part, 
that Judge Letts order the ‘Teamsters 
to comply with the orders, and that the 
monitors be given authority, 
including subpoena powers 


more 


lll. Monitors Maneuver 


With this suit 
O'Donoghue | last 
sleight-of-hand argument. He asked 
Judge Letts to consider whether th 
monitors were really set up legally after 
all. 

A consent order, h« 
require that the furnished t 
all parties concerned—in this mstan 
the full Veamsters membership. Sin 
this wasn’t done, he savs, the 
ship mav be illegal. 

If Judge Letts agrees, Hoffa might 
once again be enjoined from the pr 
denev, and the rank-and-file 
revert to trial. 

e Teamsters’ Stand—The ‘Ucamste: 
ipparently surprised by the last man 
that the monitor 
really legal since the order was distrib 
uted throughout the organization. ‘Th 


already in- court 


week threw in 


suggcst nn) 


terms bh« 


monitol 


suit would 


ver, counter 


argue it was.summarized in the ‘Team 
sters magazine sent to all members and 
got wide press coverage. In addition 
not a single member complained about 


the monitor 
tends. 
While the Hoffa forces argue the 
legality of the monitors, they want t 
dispose of them. ‘Their counter petition 
claims compliance with most monitor 


program, the union con 
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directives, and argues that in any case, 
their intentions have been good 

Ihe terms of the consent order are 
the central point of the argument. It 
provides “advisory and recommendatory 
powers” for the monitors but at the 


that the monitors “‘shall 
file a petition for enforcement of this 
order with the court.” If the decree is 
followed in full, the Teamsters could 
hold an election convention after one 
vear—the step Hoffa is seeking. 


same time Says 


In Autos, Peace Comes Slowly 


Local grievances slow the back-to-work flow after Big 
Three contracts are signed. And pacts still have to be negoti- 
ated by smaller companies and suppliers. 


With national contracts for workers 
in Detroit’s Big Three signed, sealed, 
and delivered, although unratified, most 
United Auto Workers members this 
week began to return to jobs as local 
disputes were concluded. 

But the settlement by Chrysler and 
General Motors on essentially the same 
economic terms as Ford (BW—Sep.27 
"58,p133) didn’t mean that labor unrest 
in the auto industry was ended. 

This midweek, non-economic de- 
mands in GM locals, a recalcitrant office 
workers group that wanted more 
monev from Chrysler, and skilled work- 
ers dissatished with an extra 8¢ “skill” 
raise held back production in the 
giants of the industry. And settlements 
are vet to come at Studebaker-Packard 
and American Motors, and with UAW- 
organized tool and die shops and auto 
parts suppliers. 
¢ Motor Scooters—When GM's Lou 
Seaton and UAW Pres. Walter Reuther 
signed the GM pact last week, both 
sides recognized that GM _ locals had 
the right to continue striking pending 
settlement of 3,000 plant de 
mands. These are mostly non-economi 


some 


ind although some could prove costly 
one local is asking motor scooters for 
union committeemen—are 


be worked out at the 


expected to 
local level before 


an Oct. 20 ratification deadline 

Ihe main focus, however, is now on 
the groups where negotiations were 
held in abeyance until the Big Thre« 
contracts were reached. UAW ’s an 


nounced policy is to seek identical 1958 
contracts at the smaller auto plants and 
suppliers. In 1955, when production 
UAW asked for and won 
rubber-stamp contracts. Hard pressed 
it that time, AMC got some relief. 
This vear, most of the smaller UAW 
emplovers are expected to resist any 
“pattern” contract. In fact, many plan 
to ask for wage cuts, which could lead 
to a rash of strikes, even though the 
union recognizes that Studebaker-Pack- 
ard, suppliers, and tool companies have 
had a rough time this year. The inter- 
national may give the locals more au- 
tonomy in settling their contracts and 
temper demands for “pattern” terms. 


¢ Talks at AMC—The kev to how the 


was high, 


Auto Workers may settle with the 
smaller shops could come from talks 
with American Motors, which began 
again this week after several months of 
inactivity. UAW immediately served a 
10-day notice terminating its contract 
The outlook at AMC is for a fairly 
rapid settlement on what are, 
tially, Big Three terms 
e Extra Gains—In settlements with 
Chrysler and General Motors last week, 
UAW could claim advances in areas 
not reached in the Ford contract. Of 
these, the most significant is the area- 
wide seniority agreement worked out 
by Chrysler. All of Chrvysler’s multi 
pliant operations are concentrated in the 
Detroit while there are 
plants in six other cities. A number of 
the Detroit plants are outmoded, and 
the corporation has been building new 
ones which, being more fully automated, 
may requir Meanwhile, 


essen- 


iTea, 


single 


fewer WOrkKers 


the older plants have been reducing 
their work forces, due to lower produc 
tion and more modernization 

Out of this has grown the usual 
problem of high seniorit nen being 
laid off in one plant while workers wit! 
lower seniorit re Deing ehi n othe 
plants. So Chrysler has agreed to set 
up two seniority list one area-wid 
and the other plant-wide n rehiring 
the company will take one man from 
the plant seniority list, then the next 
from the area-wide list, and so on 


¢ Briggs Contracts—In addition, Chrvys- 


ler finally has su ded in combining 


g 
the old Briggs (Automotive Body Div.) 
contracts with the general contract. In 
effect, this should reduce the ratio of 
shop stewards from one to every 39 
workers at Briggs to the corporation 
werage of one to 110 when the next 
steward election is held in November, 
1959. The union and the company 


agreed to better grievance procedures, 
which should substantially reduce stop 
pages over work standards 
lhe differences between the GM con- 
tract and the one signed at Ford were 
designed to bring GM in line with 
Chrysler and Ford economic terms. In 
the past, GM has had an advantage in 
hourly rates over the others f 
General Motors agreed to establish 
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Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest report on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines 
for more than 100 different types of business .. . thousands of concerns s 
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NEW SYSTEM PUTS COMPLETE 
ENGINEERING DRAWING FILES 
AT FINGERTIPS 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Much faster reference to engineer- 
ing drawings, lower blueprint costs, 
and greater security are assured by 
new Recordak system at Ford, Bacon 
& Davis, Inc. 

The firm simply sends out its bulky 
files of drawings—gets back trim 
decks of cards. Recordak’s local lab- 
oratory, using new 35mm microfilming 
techniques and quality controls, pro- 
duces needle-sharp images on uniform 
backgrounds from drawings of all 
ages, sizes and colors. Then these 
frames of low-cost 35mm film are 
mounted in standard tab-size Film- 
sort aperture cards, which have been 
punched and verified to allow mecha- 
nized sorting and tabulating. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 3lst year 


Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., leading consulting engineers, are * 
prominent users of Recordak Precision Engineering Drawing 


Under the new system, the need for 
reference blueprints will be sharply 
reduced. Instead, Ford, Bacon & Davis 
engineers will be able to check any 
drawing immediately in film readers. 
Whenever needed, handy-sized work 
prints can be made directly from the 
aperture cards .. . as can duplicate 
film-eards for use in branches. (The 
high quality of these reproductions 
also traces back to Recordak’s unique 
microfilming methods and controls.) 
Meanwhile, the “‘master’’ film copies 
can be stored off the premises for 
extra protection against loss. 

Mail Coupon Today! See how draft- 
ing rooms large and small save with 
new Recordak system. 


*Recordak”’ is a trademark 


eeeeeeeee eee eMAIL COUPON TODAY+ «see eeeceeceeeeeeeeees 


System. Shown comparing end result with original « 
are, |. tor.: Bill Poor, Russ Westerhoff, Charlie Schneider. 
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Now drawings of all sizes can be copied 
accurately on low-cost 35mm film 











Your filmed 
drawings can 
be viewed in 
Reader ...or 
work prints 
made direct- 
ly from eards 


RECORDAK CORPORATION, 415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Send free booklet describing Recordak Precision Engineering 


Drawing System 
Send free booklet on short cuts 
Name _ 


Company— 
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Our impressive equipment exhibits at the 
Brussels Fair have provided great excite- 
ment for visitors interested in power 
equipment. 

These are examples of Brown Boveri 
equipment now in use throughout the 
world. Combine your present needs for 
efficiency and economy with an eye to 
increased demands for power in the years 
ahead. 














A The i.p.-lp. rotor of a three-cylinder steam tur 
bine rated 110 000 kW 1810 psia, 1005° F, with 
reheat to 975° F between h.p. and i.p. cylinders. 


} One pole of an outdoor airblast circuit-breaker 
type DHVF 380n 10 ax Voltage 400 kV; rated 
urrent 2000 A; three-phase interrupting ca- 
pacity 25 000 MVA, three cycle tripping time 


Other equipment exhibited at the fair ranges 
from a 6000 HP locomotive to high power trans 
mitter tubes and thus furnishes an interesting 
cross-section of Brown Boveri's vast manufac 
turing program. Most items exhibited have been 
intercepted on their way to several continents 
including the United States 


BROWN BOVERI CORPORATION 


19 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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a fund of between $2.5-million and 
$3-million (4¢ per hour for each of 
GM's approximately 275,000 UAW 
members) to correct wage differentials. 
in 1955, GM set up a fund based on 
2¢ per hour. 

In plants having three shifts working 
around the clock, such as foundries, 
GM has paid workers for only 74 hours 
work in the past, while Ford and 
Chrysler paid for eight hours, in effect 
a paid lunch period. In the new con- 
tract, GM will conform to the pay 
practice of the other companies. 


Meany Will Arbitrate 
Issues in Ship Dispute 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
stepped into an unusual role this week 
to settle a six-day strike that tied up 
American flag dry cargo and passenger 
shipping along the Atlantic Coast. At 
management’s invitation, Meany agreed 
to arbitrate the contract dispute be- 
tween the Masters, Mates & Pilots and 
the American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute, which represents 21 major steam- 
ship operators. Shipping resumed as 
soon as the parties agreed on the issues 
Meany is to arbitrate. 

he AFL-CIO president’s new role 
has created interest among both man- 
agement and union men because it in- 
dicates how the federation might in- 
tervene in the future to promote quick 
settlement of any dispute directly in- 
volving only one union but affecting 
other federation affiliates. 
¢ Emulating Mobile—All waterfront 
indicators pointed to a long strike. Man- 
agement offered to agree to the same 
contract that the union negotiated with 
West Coast steamship operators last 
June. But the union, in the meantime, 
had secured more from steamship com- 
panies centered in Mobile, Ala. Now it 
is insisting on the longer vacations, 
overtime payments for holidavs, penalty 
payments for obnoxious cargoes, and 
other fringes embodied in the so-called 
Mobile agreement 

\fter a day-long mediation effort on 
the part of Meany, the AMMI and the 
MMP agreed that the AFL-CIO head 
would arbitrate the differences be 
tween the Mobile and West Coast 
agreements. On the basis of this, the 
ships’ officers returned to work 

Most observers agree that Meany is 
on the spot. He certainly surprised 
AMMI by accepting its invitation. But 
management spokesmen insist that 
Meany can’t “soak” them. As far as the 
union is concerned, the AFL-CIO head 
will have “to give a little,’ AMMI’s 
offer isn’t enough. Meanwhile — the 
Crewmen’s National Maritime Union 
warns it will come back for more if th 
MMP “breaks the pattern.” END 


An entire 
NEW Plant 
devoted | Bails 
exclusively to | 

the making of 


Precision 
BALLS 


. the best—Strom 
combines 40 years’ 
experience with the 
most modern meth- 
ods and machinery 
to produce the 
world’s finest 

balls 


of Chrome, 
Commercial- 
type Carbon and 
Stainless Steels, 
Brass, Bronze, 
Monel Metal, 
and Special 
Materials 





Catalog and Prices on Request 


STEEL BALL CO. 


Erwin, Tennessee +» Phone ERwin 2-1141 





Strom Representatives: 
R. J. Schenk, 716 S. Main Street, Santa Ana, Calif 
E. E. Graham & Co., 3701 Navigation Bivd., Houston 3, Tex 
Robert Youmans, 6110 W. 26th Street, Chicago 50, Ill 











How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 





BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Gives Graphic Picture Saves Time, Saves 


Money, Prevents Errors 


Simple to operate Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 
Ideal for Production, Traffic Inventory, 


Scheduling, Sales, Etc 
Made of Metal Compact and Attractive 
Over 300,000 in Use 


Full price $4950 with cards 
FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. B-500 
Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street @ New York 36, N. Y 
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Cut scrap 
handling costs 50% 


Use Roura Hoppers instead of barrels 
or boxes. It’s a one-man operation. Pick 
up loaded Hopper with your own lift 
truck. Take it to freight car or scrap bin. 
Flip the latch and the Hopper dumps 
its load, rights itself, locks itself. Saves 
time . . . cuts costs 50% or more. Thou- 
sands now in use. 

Ruggedly made of *\," steel plate with 
continuous arc-welded seams . . . in 5 
sizes from 14 to 2 yards capacity with 
live skids or choice of wheels. Also avail- 
able in stainless steel or galvanized. Im- 
mediate shipment of standard models. 
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WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail to 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan | 


Cie ceed cant Gee Siew Gas ene akin anes cu em Gi eee Geen eee 
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Unprecedented 


FINANCIAL SUCCESS 
NATIONALLY 


. 


oin-« ted self service 
NORGES ‘L ‘AU NDER peorey 





laundry stor 

nvesthient 

affords your ct , 
60° savings itthe 
of your t re 
with pr 

business la 

conducive to ¢ 

Based on experience we offer 

the best available equipment and 
the lowest financing terms 

n the industry 

Our national organiz: 





For information and name of 
nearest office to you 


call or write 


SAM ZEOLI, INC. 


National Distributora of Norae 
vin-operated laundry equipment 
705 SECOND AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
YU kon 6-9740 
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On the Docket 


Supreme Court will con- 
sider several cases involving 
states’ rights in labor disputes 
covered by federal law. 


The right of states to act in labor 
disputes will be a focal issue before the 
U.S. Supreme Court again this term. 
Although other important labor ques- 
tions are before the court, and more 
are on the wavy, none now in sight is 


likely to overshadow the legal contro- 
versy over how far a state may go in 
disputes covered by federal laws. 

¢ States’ Rights—One of the states’ 


rights cases will decide whether a state 


court can use state laws to impose 
“punitive” damages against a union 


for non-violent picketing—even if it is 
barred from enjoining the picketing by 
the supremacy of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Unions are deeply concerned over 
this decision (San Diego Building 
‘Trades Council vs. Garmon) because it 
raises a question of whether state courts 
may use damage awards against labor 
organizations to curb practices deemed 
“unfair” under state laws. 

In the Garmon case, a California 
court awarded punitive damages to an 
employer, ruling that picketing, al- 
though peaceful, constituted a tort un 
der state law as well as an unfair labor 
practice under ‘lTaft-Hartley 

Unless the federal high court upsets 
this decision, unions see a 


picketing (BW 


dangerous 


Mav31°58,p46) 


In three related cases, unions are at- 
tacking (1) Florida state court injunc- 
tions against organizational picketing of 


hotels, and (2) the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board’s refusal to 
diction over the 
¢ Arbitration 
portant issue, 


CXCTCISC 
hotel industn 

Cases—On another im 
several Cases seck 
which feder i 
labor arbitration 
ipproved in principle by 
Court last term 

Phi tim 


juris 


to nal 
courts 
agree 
the Su- 


row the area in 
a centorce 
ments 
prem 
emplovers are asking 
whether courts may compel arbitration, 


is provided in collective bargaining, 
where 1) only individual emplovec 
rights are at stake, not the contractual 


rights of the union itself, o1 the dis 
pute mav involve an unfair labor prac- 
tice, under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the NLRB 


¢ Other Cases—The high court is also 
expected to rule on another ‘Taft-Hart- 
lev question: Can a federal court. set 
NLRB bargaining unit det 
mination if the court decides that the 
determination violates ‘T-H1?) Normally, 
the board’s representa 
tion cases aren’t subject to judicial 
END 
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CREATIVE 
IMAGINATION 
PAPERS’ 





% Mix cork in paper to make 
a gasket? HOW! Paper 
a liquid batch. Cork floats. So how do you 
distribute it evenly throughout the batch? 
The Garlock Packing Co. came to Knowl- 


is made from 


ton and the problem was solved. The 
resulting gaskets seal better, last longer, 
cost less. 


KNOWLTON LIKES THE JOBS 
THAT STUMP OTHERS! 
Beginning where others give up is a spe- 
cialty with Knowlton. Perhaps you think 
that paper could never be made for the 
specific use you have in mind. But con- 
sider paper’s fundamental characteristics 
relative lightness, economy, availability, 

uniformity. 


Sharpen Your Pencil... 
and Look Again! 
Paper-base components may well cost you 
a tiny fraction of components made of 
metal, cloth, glass, or plastics. And they 
may also give you vastly improved per- 
formance. Let Knowlton’s research, tech- 
nical and pilot-plant facilities solve you 
problem simply, efficiently, 


and econonmil- 
cally. 


A Few Conventional Uses of Knowlton Papers 
To “*-e 


Conduct Dialyze Cushion 
Laminate Shape Rupture 
Copy Insulate Shield 
Contain Record Synthesize 


Development Possibilities are Unlimited. 
en WRITE for free « py of 
ony the helpful book, “Cr 
tive Imagination in th 
Development of Technical 
and Industrial Paper 
> PHONE or WIRE for a 


sales engineer to call 








Dept. 310, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Laho 117 











In Labor 


McClellan Hearings Result in a Charge 
Of Perjury Against Bakery Workers’ Boss 


The first perjury indictment in 20 months of Mce- 
Clellan committee probing was handed down this week 
against Pres. James G. Cross of the Bakery & Confec 
tionery Workers, one of the unions expelled from 
AFL-CIO. A federal grand jury charged that Cross lied 
when he testified to the committee that he wasn’t in- 
volved in a convention hotel brawl. 

Cross was called before a San Francisco grand jury 
after a fracas between rival factions in 1956, but wasn’t 
indicted. He charged this week that the indictment 
now is “politically inspired.” 

Recently, Robert F. Kennedy, a Democrat, the Mc 
Clellan committee’s general counsel, castigated the 
Justice Dept. for failing to seck indictments against 14 
witnesses who, the committee believes, may have per- 
jured themselves in testimony 


a « * 
EAL Goes to Court to Block Strike 
Over Cockpit Jobs in Future Jets 
astern Air Lines this week forestalled a new jet-age 


labor relations problem with an old legal device, the 
injunction. ‘The company is caught between two con- 


tending unions—the Flight Engineers’ International 
Assn. and the Airline Pilots’ Assn.—that claim juris- 


diction over the third man in jet cockpits. 

Both unions have threatened to strike over the issue. 
Since the Flight Engineers retused to accept a recom 
mendation of a Presidential fact-finding board that the 
third man have pilot training, EAL refused to write 
such a proviso into a contract with the Airline Pilots. 

he Pilots called a strike last weekend. “Airline pilots 
have a primary obligation to the public to enforce these 
safety standards .. .,” the unton said. EAL went into 
court to point out that it doesn’t expect to start jet 
service until the spring of 1960. Federal Judge Joseph P. 
Lieb issued a temporary restraining order. 


NLRB Opens Doors to More Clients, 
But Bigger Load May Add to Delays 


More employers and unions are now cligible to take 
labor problems to the National Labor Relations Board 
under jurisdictional rules that cut into the legal “no 
man’s land” between federal and state machinery. But 
the number who can is still only a comparatively small 
percentage of those whose cases NLRB won't handle— 
and states can’t. 

When the board announced plans to broaden its 


W8 Labor 








jurisdiction, it estimated that new rules would allow it 
to take on 20% of the cases that had been declined in 
the past. Last week, the board put the revised rules 
into effect with three changes that added a few more 
cases. 

NLRB will now adhere to the standards outlined 
last July (BW—Jul.26°58,p48) with these differences: 
It will accept cases involving office buildings with annual 
rentals of $100,000—including $25,000 from concerns 
covered by NLRB rules; newspapers with $200,000 gross 
revenue or radio, television, telephone, or telegraph 
companies with $100,000; and franchised retail dealers 
with $500,000 gross volume of business, an increase from 
$250,000 

Ihe new standards are only a partial answer to the 
problem of “no man’s land” cases. ‘The Annual Con- 
ference of State Labor Relations Agencies, which met 
recently in Puerto Rico, served notice that it will ask 
Congress next session for the right to handle all cases 
turned down by NLRB. 

Ihe expanded jurisdiction means more work for the 
board—and probably more headaches for those whose 
cases go before it. NLRB recently had a backlog of 
4.650 cases and was falling behind bv 300 cases each 
month. Congress voted $1.5-million to give NLRB more 
staff aid, but the five board members who must in the 
end decide disputes continue to be heavily overloaded. 


Workers Can Draw Post-Strike UC 
While Awaiting Repairs to Plant 


Employees who remain idle after a strike because 
repairs must be made to equipment “unavoidably” 
damaged during the walkout can collect unemployment 
compensation. ‘lennessee’s Supreme Court so ruled last 
week in upholding UC claims of 498 workers who 
couldn't go back to work for several weeks after an 
Aluminum Co. of America strike in Knoxville in 1956. 
The state UC board refused to pay benefits. 


More Strikes in August 


Increased tension in collective bargaining during 
August resulted in a sharp rise in the number of new 
strikes, from 175 in a comparatively peaceful July to 300, 
involving 140,000 workers and costing industry 2-million 
man-davs. Even so, the number of new walkouts for 
August dropped to a 10-vear low for the month. 


4% Wage Boost in Britain 


American employers aren't alone in concern over rising 
labor costs. Last week, the British Confederation of 
Shipbuilding & Engineering Unions negotiated a 4% 
increase for 2.75-million British factory workers, the 
year’s biggest pay boost. Skilled workers will get just 
over $1 a week more; semi-skilled and laborers will get 
slightly smaller raises. Industry’s added cost will be 
roughly $140-million a vear. 
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MR. JACK KRAMER’S GOT THE HERTZ IDEA... 


When arranging tennis tournaments 


Jack Kramer 


ases Hertz “Remi u neve Lea 


BECAUSE YOU CAN LEAVE A HERTZ CAR ANYWHERE!* 


Before Jack Kramer posed for this 
picture, we asked him why he pre- 
fers to rent Hertz cars. Here’s what 
the famous tennis star and promoter 
of professional tennis tours and 
tournaments said: ‘“‘Hertz is a real 
pro. Why, I can rent a car in one 
Hertz city and leave it at any other 
Hertz office across the country!” 

A steady customer of ours, Mr. 
Kramer saves time traveling by 





HERTZ BRINGS YOU BUSINESS AND WORLD NEWS MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY ON CBS R 


plane or train and steps into a Hertz 
car at his destination. Then, he 
drives to a nearby city, completes 
his business there, leaves the car at 
the Hertz office and continues on 
his way by plane or train. 

Try The Hertz Idea. The low Hertz 
rate for any car you like to drive 
includes all gasoline, oil and proper 
insurance. *And there’s a 
charge of only $10.00 


service 
less between 


cities) to leave a ( 
sedan or similar 


Hertz city in the 


some 


make car 


So, next trip call your local 
office to reserve a car in the | 
States, Canada or 
world you're going. 
under ‘*Hertz’”’ 
phone books everywhere 
Rent A Ca 
Chicago 4, 


wherever 


We're 


Illinois. 


More people by far.. 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 


ve il there” 


hevrole 
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it any 


United State 
Hert 


nite 
in 
list 


in alphabetic 
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To cut costs and increase profits, you’re sure to go electric—make sure you go IBM! 


You'll be impressed with your lower She'll be impressed with her in- 
costs! Yes, typing is finished so much — creased efficiency! No matter what 
laster on an IBM that typing costs touch vour secretary uses, every letter 
are reduced and your office efficiency will be clear and sharp—leaving a 


increased. Equally important, IBM's crisp, even impression. So easy, too, it 


handsome typing makes a good-will actually takes up to 95.4% less finger 
ambassador of yvour every letter... effort than a manual. It’s the simplest 
enhancing your prestige and very electric in design —the most depend 


likely your profits! able in performance! 








ELECTRIC . 
TYPEWRITERS r SLT al 








25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter... 


this year IBM continues its leadership with its one millionth electric typewriter! 


PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK The jet age has arrived for the civilian traveler. 


OCT. 11, 1958 Both British Overseas Airways Corp., which has just inaugurated weekly 
service, and Pan American World Airways, starting daily flights later this 
month, report hundreds of reservations. Bookings already have been made 
into next year. 





BOAC is offering once-a-week service to London from New York (Inter- 
national Airport) in a little over 6 hr. aboard a de Havilland Comet IV (west- 
bound takes about 4 hr. longer). Pan Am’s Boeing 707 flights, everyday in 

A BUSINESS WEEK both directions from New York to Paris (7 hr.) and to Rome (8% hr.), begin 
Oct. 26. PA flights to London (about 6% hr.) start Nov. 16. BOAC plans 
daily flights, also in both directions, in mid-November. 


SERVICE Jet travel gives you a remarkable saving in time—about half—and at 
no extra fare. BOAC’s two classes to London are first class (one way, $435; 
round trip, $783) and de luxe (one way, $485; round trip, $873). Aboard Pan 
Am’s Boeing 707, the classes are de luxe and economy. For a New York-to- 
London hop, de luxe fares are: one way, $485; roundtrip, $873. Economy 
fares are $252, one way, and $453.60, round trip. 


Choice seats are in the forward sections of the jets. For Comet flights 
they can be requested, and for the Boeing, requested seats will be assigned 
if possible. On a Comet, there are 16 first-class seats near windows and 8 
de luxe window seats. Aboard a Boeing, there are 20 de luxe window seat 
locations and about 35 in the economy class. 


The Comet’s de luxe seats have leg-supporting cushions, while aboard 
the Boeing, the de luxe seats can be placed in a reclining position to make 
sleeperette seats. 


Normal cruising speed for the Comet is 500 mph. The Boeing’s is 575 
mph. Both fly at altitudes of 34,000 ft. to 40,000 ft., as much as a third 
higher than most long-range piston-driven aircraft on North Atlantic runs. 


If you’ve been partial either to BOAC’s “Monarch” flight or Pan Am’s 
“President Special,” note that these plush flights will be transferred to the 
jets when daily schedules begin. 


Flight sensations: You can expect to feel “at peace” as soon as you get 
aloft. The jet’s swift ascent to high altitudes starts slowly, but the craft 
gathers more speed more quickly than a piston-driven plane. In the forward 
section of the plane, you'll notice no sound and a minimum of vibration 
To the rear, the only noise is a slight low rumble. The over-all feeling in flight 
is like that experienced in a sweeping glide on ice—which may account for 
reports that passenger fatigue is reduced about 75%. 


Hint: This may be the time to take advantage of the family discount 
plan, in effect Oct. 15 through Mar. 31. If you purchase a ticket at the 


regular rate, you can save $300 on a round trip, first class, or $150 in the 
economy class 


Autumn vacationists in Europe have a wide selection of top attractions 
this year. Here are a few of the leading events: 


Austria. October, colorful fall vintage festivals in Lower Austria and 
the Burgenland. 


Belgium. Oct. 19, closing ceremonies at the World’s Fair. 
England. Oct. 22-Nov. 1, International Motor Show, London. 


Germany. Nov. 1-Dec. 15, major exhibit of Renoir paintings, Munich 
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Ireland. Nov. 1, opening of Irish hunting season (U.S. visitors wel- 
comed by 80 hunt clubs throughout the country). 


Italy. November-April, opera and concert season in major Italian 
cities; Nov. 5-16, International Auto Show, Turin. 


Monaco. Nov. 19, National Fete with parades, opera, Monte Carlo. 


Leading attractions in 21 countries during fall and winter are listed in 
a new booklet issued by the European Travel Commission. Ask your 
travel agent. 


Fire losses in the nation reached the highest point last year, the National 
Fire Protection Assn. reports. A principal cause: defective or overheated 
cooking and heating equipment (117,900 fires; $112,900,000 damage). 


One preventive measure you can take is to warn your wife against 
salesmen of “gyp” fire extinguishers and alarm systems for home use. 
Some fire alarm systems being sold are more likely to start fires than give 
a warning, and the extinguishers, typified by the aerosol “beer-can” kind, 
are too small to handle much more than burning meat in a pan, says NFPA. 


How do you know what to buy? Get advice from your local fire depart- 
ment or your home insurance agent and look for “UL” (Underwriters Lab- 
oratory) or “FM” (Factory Mutual) on the labels, which indicate thorough 
testing and approval. For kitchen use, a small extinguisher with a dry 
chemical or carbon dioxide is recommended, and for elsewhere in your 


home, either a water type extinguisher or a hose reel that can be attached 
to a faucet. 


Your experience as an executive and broad general knowledge may be 
just what the newly formed International Seminars, Inc. is looking for. 
The nonprofit, educational organization will stage “town meetings” and 
seminars in areas abroad where U.S. objectives may be misunderstood. 


Prime movers in the project are Charles E. Wilson, former president 
of General Electric Co., and George V. Denny, Jr., former moderator of 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 


Participants will be representatives of leading national organizations; 
it’s hoped that a good share of them will be internationally minded business- 
men. Some may view the project as a worthwhile retirement activity. 
Details are available from headquarters, 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


Bigger tips: A 15% tip now is considered inadequate by more than 58% 
of 5,000 New York City restaurant-goers queried in a recent survey. Par- 
ticipants were not asked what percent they considered to be adequate. 


On the other hand, tipping was not approved by the majority for the 
following: Headwaiters for ordinary service, restroom and cloakroom attend- 
ants, and doormen who summon taxis. 


If you want the lowdown on the successful strategy of the Italian bridge 
team (two-time winner of the International Championship), Charles H 
Goren sheds considerable light in his new book, The Italian Bridge System 
(Doubleday, $3.95). As for the nation’s most popular card game for two 
people, gin-rummy, Walter L. Richard’s new complete Gin-Rummy aids the 
experts as well as the beginner (McKay, $2). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 11, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





IF IT CAN 
BE PUSHED THROUGH 


a Pipe...A MOYNO 


WILL PUMP IT! 
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Moyno's exclusive “progressing cavity” principle permits 
hundreds of formerly “unpumpable” materials to be handled 
successfully. The screw-like rotor revolves in a double threaded 
stator forming “progressing cavities” that move the material 
smoothly without foaming, aerating, crushing or excessive 
pump wear. 

Typical materials pumped include non-pourable pastes, 
slurries, chemicals, foods, acids, even suspended solids up to 
One inch in size. Capacities available up to 500 gpm and pres- 
sures up to 1000 psi. 

No doubt a Moyno Pump can cut costs drastically for you 
Write for Bulletin 30-BZ. 
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Wm. Herbert Carr, Vice President— Finance, California Packing 


“Moore forms help us speed Del Monte sales forecasts” 


CONTROL GIVES CALPAK MORE ACCURATE REPORTS SOONER TO MEET FAST MARKET CHANGES 


With thousands of food items in their line, the California 
Packing Corporation (Del Monte) must have up-to-the-min- 
ute sales and inventory facts on each product. A new auto- 
mated system makes possible complete weekly reports based 
on information from over 240 widespread locations. These 
are automatically prepared and printed by IBM machines 
on 4-part Moore continuous forms—Calpak’s control in print. 


This system offers many benefits. Automatic procedures 
cut errors to a minimum. Calpak’s marketing action is 


faster, more effective. Market forecasts are more detailed: 


Build control with 


CT) 
M O _ a 


there is less danger of over or under production during the 
short packing seasons. 


Automated Data Processing (ADP) can solve problems 
for any business, large or small. And it needn't be costly. 
Whatever your needs, the Moore man can help plan the con- 
trol for you. Look him up in the telephone directory or 
write the nearest Moore office. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas; 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories through- = 


out U.S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean, Central America. Woot’ S 


7 — ayy ws 2 





MANAGEMENT 


Business Gets Political Urge 


@ Rumblings of corporate political activity this year 


signal new movement to “get business back into politics.” 





@ Its aim isn’t just businessmen in politics, but 


representation for corporate viewpoint on a par with labor’s. 


@ There's still great timidity—with two generations of 


corporate nonpolitical tradition to overcome. 


This is the vear that industry has 
come up with a new battle crv: “Pol: 
tics is in business; let’s get business 
back in politics.” 

Within the last three months, morc 
and more frequent bubbles of activity 
have been breaking the normally 
smooth surface of corporate silence in 
this area. 

¢ Acrojet-General Corp. sets up 
machinery for political contributions to 
both parties by employees (BW —Sep 
13°58,p40). 

¢ Gulf Oil Corp. sounds off pub 
licly that its managerial emplovees must 
get into politics to “counter labor gang 
sters and socialist politicians.” 

e General Electric Co. sticks its 
corporate neck nght into the middle of 
California's political battle over the 
“right to work’’ issue 

e The Effective Citizens Organ 
izations (ECQO), a private group spon- 
sored by 50 major corporations, steps 
up its workshops in practical politics 

e A big grain company lets its 
grapevine filter the word that “‘political 
ictivity is now O.K’’—and four em- 
plovees, for the first time in history, 
run for local offices. 

e The ‘Texas Manufacturers Assn., 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
a number of trade start 
drives member companies—and 
their managerial emplovees into active 
politics 

These bubbles, despite the coinci 
dental timing, are not simply froth 
pushed up in an election year. Rather, 
they ar 


issociations 
to get 


the first widespread appeat 
1 trend that has been gather 
ing strength quictly for some vears. In 
fact, most of the current programs fot 
active involvement are such that they 
can have no effect in this vear’s election, 
possibly not for several vears. 

Yet the timing is, of course, not en 
tirelv coincidental. It’s obviously easier 
to whip up gener i] interest in political 
action in a campaign vear. 

And despite all the brave talk, there 
is real timidity in the corporate world 
about active politics. Few 


mces of 


executives 
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will talk vet 


; 


for attribution—about poli- 
ical plans. And a politician who won't 
talk 1 pretty green politician 
¢ New Angle—At first look, the new 
drive to get business back into politics 
almost naive even 
the casual observer can name dozens of 
inessmen” in politics or high office 
current New York gubernatorial 
e, for instance, between millionaires 
elson Rockefeller and Averell Harri 
man; a long list of Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration appointees; or the literally scores 
of men from “business” 
state legislatures. 


might seem sInce 


in Congress or 


But the sponsors of the new move- 
ment are neither naive nor unobservant 
And they are deadly serious. For they 
re talking about representation for the 
corporate viewpoint—even, perhaps, the 
‘big corporation” viewpoint 

he vast majority of businessmen 
now in elective office, national, state, 
or local, do not necessaril speak for, 
nor agree with, this viewpoint. They 

mainly entrepreneurial tvpes—con 
real estate men, heads of small, 
owned companies, men of inde 
lent wealth. Few come from. the 
f corporate salaried emplovees 

rticularly, the managerial group 

big companies argue that 

two generations, as the corpo 
ha become 
ll. its 
ned. As evidenc point to 
nultiplication — of nticorporate 
r rising tax rat 
nd loc il: 


more important eco 


genuine polit ] pow 


Cl 


particularly 
increasi 
) up antitrust action 
¢ Double Reason—Thev see tw 
ns for this waning influence 
Phe changing climate of public opin- 
ion since the Great Depression—plus 
the W Act prohibition, now r 
m |, against emplovers talking to 
vees about unionism, and by in 
bout any political T ind 
car of offending custom: 
| to muzzle corporate expr 
ntroversial 


nilation 
+ 


chief 


igne!r 


rs—has 
Ol 

ITeas 

Iederal and state laws prohibit corpo- 


political contributions. Compara 


tively few salaried executives have been 
willing or able to make large personal 
contributions out of after-tax incom< 

Careful avoidance of personal involve- 
ment has kept many of the able, intel 
ligent younger men in management 
away from political activity. This 
partly because of a general, if unwrit 
ten, understanding that political action 
might ‘‘affect their careers,” 
cause increasing mobility of manag 
ment has cut off local roots and genuin 
interest in local affairs. 


partly b 


|. Out for a Change 


Now businessmen across the countt 
are out to change that state of affa 
The over-all goal is the same—thoug! 
rarely as bluntly put—as outlined in 
pamphlet issued by the Texas Mar 
facturers Assn., called The Busine 
in Civic and Political Affairs 

“In everv city and county of ‘T¢ 
there are leading citizens, known 
sonallv to each other, who are vita 
interested in preserving free enterpt 
American traditions, 
government. But in most areas thi 
men have not pooled their efforts t 
work for political ends; hence, t 
large extent, thev have not utilized th 
influence they can bring to beat 


} 


and responsib! 


“The political complexion of ‘Texa 
could be changed within four vear 
they did so. At the present 
large measure, businessmen too oft 
follow the leadership of 
(meanwhile decrying the 
those candidates) instead 
candidates who will follow 
ership.” 
¢ Slow Going—Not that am 
for a naked grab for power. But 
spark plug of the new campaign 
it. industrv has decided that with 
area of its operation touched | 
crnment “paid lobbyists and propagat 
blasts aren’t enough.” 

Phe ime 


tin 


candidat 
qualit 
of lect 
their lead 


concedes that 

going to be a and hard 1 t 
make the voice of busin equal t 
that of labor or the political machine 
Most 


Wan 


slow 


businessmen are still scared stiff 
of the idea of direct 
getting interested. If many get 
politics, he says, “a lot of then 
going to make everv mistake u 
book. and fumble badly. Som 

in swinging personal weight 

the company—and thev'll get 

wavs to the middle by the 

know all the political trick 

e What’s in the Works—Neverthe! 
adds this leader of the campaign 
thing is starting quiet and 


iction, but 
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it will be made a continuing thing.” 
At the urrent stage, it take thesc 













forms 
e I ncouraging corporate top brass 
to have the company, as such, take a 
public stand on controversial issues, as 
GE is doing in California with ads and 
peech in support of the state right 
. to-work”” amendment, (BW—Sep.27°58 
+] Nani mpanies do not under 
tand that whil ! t ntrib 
ute to a rt ididat hay 
i leg cht t pen | I ( 
inst an ue that affects them 
e Lettin th ling 
know have Henry Ford II, or Fred 
C. Fov, president of Koppers Co., o1 
Donald W. Darnell, president of Fluor 
Corp.—that direct political activity 1 
not only permitte put fiiciall \p- 
prove Where this 1 lon if being 
made clear that approval goes for wor 
...by WESTERN are better! is aillier oats. “lhe cancide Aees : 
Because Western Rubber makes rings to meet your nt t tart working the Democrat 
specifications—either commercial grade rings for spacers er a highly ide te 1K id \\ e got 
technical ring for a seal—Western can make it as you require nough t a Of Republicat Then 
Western Cord Rings are of one piece construction—not spliced —made in no matter which i n top. w got 
a great variety of sizes, from a wide range of materials. Western a 
Rubber has been making round section rings for over 50 years = 
we will be glad to suggest their many uses to you at any time. e “Bt oh 
Write or phone for information or a visit by our sales engineer in your area Gl 1 which ups art 
SINCE en g t tem anal 
ot p tl i] | 1 
WESTERN RUBBER CO. ditions in their areas. ‘Th t 
GOSHEN 7, INDIANA narrow down t things npan 
wants chan nk ncentrate on thes 
MOLDED AND LATHE-CUT RUBBER PARTS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES instead of ig shot 
' Seer e Progt milar th f 
ECO and tl t | 
hops if ld 
davs t ll w tot 
DELTA 





Ai bs : ho J laldlailas 
ir reig — 


costs less than you think! sical signin iis 












l l ¢ ip CC 
. . is n tl past. al | vill | tle \ 
Holds down inventories! Holds down costs of crating, eet . 
; ‘ : ; > 2 numl I tf ts of 
insurance, capital tie-up. Protects against deterioration Sling “political ' rementl 
and market declines! insist that 0] npan ncourag 
uch sociall responsible” activit 
Delta's all-cargo fleet e with either part j 
carries most anything Othe rs. f ours f oreatet in 
11-f ; 
1-foot doors, Call Delta Air Lines number-—still adhere to a rigid attitude 
7% ton capacity. , 1 = 1 
or write of “‘c1 ponsibilits charitable, cul 
General Offices tural, O! nonpartisan” communitt 
Atlanta Airport, projects but no politi Kven com 
Atlanta, Ga. 3 


panies officially blessing the new trend 
from the top may find this traditional 
Llock down the line. GE, for instance, 


probabh 


leads the big outfits in the 
new trend and has had an_ official 
political encouragement program for 


four veat But GE plant managers in 
New England and the South tell r 
porter We encourage oul emplove 
to vote Pet | 


¢ Inadequate—As fot political em 


DOOR TO DOOR 
MOST COMPLETE ALL-CARGO SERVICE TO AND THRU THE SOUTH 
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On the fence about replacement ? 


Then consider these facts: If you need new or additional machine tools, you’re 
already paying for them in lost profits. So you can’t afford NOT to invest in the 
latest and most efficient production equipment. And now, the Pratt & 
Whitney Extended Payment Plan makes it easy for you to get the new 
machine tools right now when you need them most. Equipped for faster, more 
accurate, more economical production, you will easily pay the convenient 
installments out of the greater profits these machines make possible. 

For more detailed information on the P&W Extended Payment Plan, 

write now for your copy of the booklet “New Machines Make New 

Profits.” Pratt & Whitney Company, Incorporated, 41 Charter 

Oak Boulevard, West Hartford, Conn. 
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FIRST CHOICE FOR ACCURACY 
MACHINE TOOLS « GAGES + CUTTING TOOLS 
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7O Gif OVER DAT CYCLONE FENCE! 3 
% 
When Spike and Butch resort to witchcraft, you 
know they’ve found Cyclone Fence virtually tres- 
passer-proof. For many years Cyclone Fence has been ‘s 
‘ giving all types of industrial plants superior protection 
from vandals, thieves and trespassers. 
Cyclone Fence is strong, sturdy fence made of 
: top-quality materials. It is built to give years of 
trouble-free service with a minimum of maintenance. : 
For more information on Cyclone Fence, just send 
in the coupon. We'll also be happy to give you com- 
plete details on our expert erection service. 
USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 
Cyclone Fence, American Stee! & Wire 
Dept. 4108, Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
“ Send free booklet, “Your Fence.” . 
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ployees” listed by many companies, 
they fall into three categories—none 
supplying the needs the current move- 
ment sees, 

Ihree out of five are hourly rated, 
rather than salaried white-collar em- 
ployees- and not necessarily on manage- 
ment’s side on economic issues 

[he second group—top brass active 
in state or county party committees 
usually concentrates on fund raising, 
and mainly for the Republican Party, 
except in the predominantly Demo 
cratic Southern states 

(hird—and at first look what the new 
movement would be after—are white- 
collar types on town councils, school 
boards, or in mayors’ chairs. But these 


are largely specialists, engineer ind 
technical people, or public relations and 
advertising men, not managerial tvpes 
(he biggest weakness, savs one close 
observer, is that this is mostly just “play 
pelitics’’—part-time office-holding in 
upper-class residential suburbs by men 
who “don’t want to get their hands toc 
airtv with real pe litic 1} talk SCrl 
ously about sewage and schools, but on 
real issues, they Wing n ight at 
all.” 
e Dilemmas—The new movement, in 
urging not only mo ictive but morc 
effective politics, is confronting man- 
agement with a number of dilemmas 
“If an executive runs and loses,” savs 
the president of a West Coast indus- 
trial company, “‘we’ve gained nothing. 
If he wins, he has to bend over back- 


wards not to favor us.’ 

Lhe dilemma becomes more acute if 
a man becomes active as a Democrat, 
outside the South—for many corpora- 
tion top brass feel that any public utter 
ances contrary to official company pol- 
icv are literally treason In on 
Midwestern city, a big outfit’s vice 
president, mentioned prominently as 


candidate for mavor with Democratic 
backing, had to withdraw under com 
pany pressure—and was forbidden to 
stump for any Democratic candidates 


e Rules and Policies—lhe general rule, 
as espoused unofficially by companies 
such as du Pont, Coca Cola, Republic 


Steel, is that “political activity 1s all 


right as long as it doesn’t affect doing 
vour job. If it begins to take too much 
time, then take vour choice—politics o1 
the job.” The higher the man is on the 
corporate ladder, the greater the haz 


ard. Several ranking executives have 
been vanked out of the political arena 
when press reports began identifving 
them as “county chairman, and _ vice 
president of XYZ Co.” 

[his puts the politically minded 
voung executive in a box. It would take 
rare courage for a $15,000-a-vear man 
to step off the managerial escalator to 
take a political office, with an uncertain 
future, at half that 

A few companies provide a wa' with 
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FASTEST, 
== LOW-COST 

WAY TO 

COPY 


NYTHING 


t, 


AUTO-STAT 


7 
copies co IN ann OUT ‘w 7 insranr step 


The new Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat is the culmination of 
years of research. It is an entirely new copymaker that makes 
copies in less than half the time of any other all-purpose copy- 
ing machine. It is so simple to operate — anyone is an expert 
the first time he uses it. The Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat copies 
any original—any color—on opaque or transparent paper 
printed on one or both sides. It offers hundreds of time and 
money-saving uses for every business at a price within the 
budget of the smallest firm. 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 


No matter what copying method you now use, 
you will be interested in knowing how the excit- 
ing new Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat can save 
you time and money. Mail this coupon today. 
You will be sent without obligation, a new free 
book explaining the Apeco Uni-Matic Auto- 
Stat in detail. 


American Photocopy Equipment Ce. 
2100 W. Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. 
Company Type of Bus 
Address 
City Zone State 
Individual Title 


In Canada: APECO OF CANADA, LTD., 30 Dorchester Avenue, Toronto 13, Ont. 
In Mexico: APECO DE MEXICO. S.A.. tanacio Esteva 7, Tacubaya 18, Mexico, D. F. 
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SWITCH FROM ‘SAVING’ TO 
MAKING MONEY: 


‘Why burden yourself and your executives with the countless details of an unpro- 
ductive department—the purchase and care of your trucks? 

Leasing your trucks the “NATIONAL” way doesn’t cost, it pays. That’s because 
you immediately have top executive time available for the profit-making depart- 
ments of your firm. 


You add truck experts to your staff, but not to your payroll. You gain both exec- 
utive time and capital 














Do as other profit-minded truck users; plan now to change over from ownership 
to leasing ... the “NATIONAL” way. For facts about truckleasing, write: 


® 
TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Members in principal cities in the United States and Canada 


‘23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE B-10 + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 









...sure, you can 
MAKE your own 


METAL STAMPINGS 


(... you could even make your own pencils) 


But can’t SPECIALISTS do a better job? 


1 Aren’t you better off specializing in 
your own line while skilled and experi- 


Evaluation enced stamping specialists assume your 
MA Study for stamping headaches*? Stamping spe- 


OR BUY Stampings cialists can meet your needs and save 





you money. 


; *Space Indirect costs 
This free form helps you analyze ° 
: Die trouble Tolerances 
stamping costs. Write nearest . . : 
Stamper tor your copy Rejects Machine ity 
ole > O . . 
: I Extra investment Setup costs 
Handling Inspection 
The American Stamping Co. Detroit Stamping Co. H. K. Metal Craft Mfg. Co. 
26650 Lakeland Bivd. 350 Midland Ave. 3775 Tenth Ave. 
Cleveland 23, Ohio Detroit 3, Mich. New York 34, New York 


Northern Metal Products Co. Worcester Pressed Steel Co. 
9595 West Grand Ave. 100 Barber Ave. 


Franklin Park, tll. Worcester 6, Mass. 
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leaves of absence—without pay. In 
Pennsylvania several companies, includ 
ing Westinghouse and Sun Oil, grant 
leaves to employees in the legislature 
during sessions held every two years 

A bare handful go a little further. 
Armstrong Cork, in a policy at least 20 
years old, allows executives in part-time 
politics to devote some company time 
to the political job, lets full-time office 
holders know it will take them back 
with the understanding that absence 
may affect promotion. 
¢ Skeptical Politicans—So at the mo- 
ment the campaign is not stressing 
running for office but working into 
local organizations—as envelope stuffers 
or doorbell ringers to start. The theory 
of course, is that by controlling local 
organizations—and without coming into 
the open—industry can pick the candi- 
dates to represent it 

Practicing politicans have their doubts 
about even this. One does concede 
that executives could do more good 
by visiting the people in their pre 
cincts than by giving money. But most 
take a jaundiced view 

\ Midwestern city boss sneers, “This 
low-level stuff they're talking, it’s just 
work, no prestige, no glamor These 


fancy dans can’t take it.” 

\ New Yorker wants to know what 
chance voung executives, with no direct 
tie between their jobs and their politi 
cal fortunes, would have against the 
“hungrv voung lawvers who build their 
whole practice on a political base.” 

e Recruiting—In the absence of hordes 
of volunteers, local efforts such as the 
“Los Angeles Plan” are springing up 
for the current election This is a 
highly unofficial group—in fact, few 
companies will admit they are part of 
it—of Republican corporation officers 
who proselytize for doorbell-and-en 
velope manpower from their own ot 
ganizations to counteract manpower 


the Democrats get from n the unions’ full 


tim<¢ pa id empl VEC 
e Aims and FE xpects itions—So far. most 
of the overt activitv has hinged on 


slogans about “‘countering labor domi- 
nance.” Privatelv, however, many man 
agement men admit to only a mild co 
cern over labor-management legislatis n 
and a much greater interest in local 
taxes, state regulations, and competitive 
questions within industry itself 

No one expects any quick or easy 
changes—especially in getting insiders 
to take a positive stand after two gener- 


ations of ‘“‘don’t-stick-the-neck-out” 
conditioning. And, the ECO workshops 
make clear, “vou’re not going to be 


alone there in the precincts. The poli 
ticians, the union men will be there, 
too.” But, savs one leader of the new 
movement, “The environment is chang 
ing. Lots of people are walking around 
the idea very carefully—but thev’ re edg 
ing closer.”” END 
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COST-CONTROL 
THE ATOM 


Now there’s a cheaper way to coax urani- 
um out of its ore. 

Maybe it contains the germ of an idea 
for reducing your manufacturing costs. 

It’s called solvent extraction. Instead 
of manpower, it employs continuously 
flowing streams of chemicals to do the 
work. It gives a better recovery of urani- 
um than before, using low-cost reagents. 
Most important, it lends itself to push- 
button control. 

Two of the chemicals helping to sepa- 
rate uranium from rock and purify it are 
Hooker products: sodium chlorate and 
sodium sulfide. A third Hooker chemical, 
phosphoric anhydride, forms a potent acid 
that helps dissolve the uranium in solvent 


OOK ERE 


Sales Offices: CHICAGO © DETROIT © KENTON 


® LOS ANGELES ® NEw 


In Canada 


Like many Hooker chemicals, these 
three are staples of commerce—abundant, 
low in cost, versatile. Chemicals such as 
these are helping many industries put 
chemagination to work—improving pro- 
ductivity, cutting costs—often with an as- 
from new methods and 
spurred by Hooker research. 

You'll find a unique selection of these 
hard-working chemicals at Hooker— 
greater in number than ever before, 
quickly available from more plants than 
ever before. 

For a bulletin describing them and tell- 
ing what they can do, write to HOOKER 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 110 Forty 
seventh Street, Niagara Falls, New York 
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Cost Control with 


Durez 


Plastics 


hel 


manufacturer sell portable air conditioner 

about the price of a large room fan. Stro 
one-piece blower housing is molded to 
shape without welding; simplifies 


won't rust; soundproofs, heat-insul 
more ideas, let us send you ‘“Durez 


News.” 


401 


A® TACOMA CN 


R 


Address 


DUREZ 


PLASTICS 





ites 
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assel 


>} t 
1a 


Divis 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda 
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Dividend Announcement 











Massachusetts 
I nvestors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
136 Consecutive Dividend 


9 cents a_ share, 
from net income, 
payable October 27 
to shareholders of 





record September ® a | 
30, 1958. Eis 
ROBERT W. LADD FEE 
Secretary ss «| 














QVvO 
VADIS? 


HAMMOND'S 


AMBASSADOR 
WORLD ATLAS 


CDXVI PAGES 
CCCXXVI MAPS 


Write for free catalog 


Cc.S. HAMMOND & CoO. 









MAPLEWOOD NEW JERSEY 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
S MEN 
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pies of each issue of this 

pul buted, through the mails or 
yh ' luring th 2 months pre- 


‘ x the date hown wa 17 ‘ 
MceGRAW HILL PURLISHING COMPANY ™NC, 


Ry JOHN J. COOKE, Secretary. 
Sworn and bed bef me th Sth day of 
Septer Ne 8 
SEAI JANET A. HARTWICK, 
\ ( Maret ( 159) 
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REXALL DRUG Pres. Justin Dart is transforming a nationwide drugstore chain as... 


The Corner Druggist 
Turns Manufacturer 


The purchase by a retail chain of a 
potential source of supply is hardly a 
new technique, so the acquisition last 
week of the Tupper Corp. by Rexall 
Drug Co. might not, on the surface, 
unusual. ‘Tupper is a_ leading 
maker of plastic housewares; drugstores 
in recent vears have tended more and 
more to sell plastic housewares. 

But there’s a difference in this deal. 
lor one thing, ‘Tupper consumer prod- 
ucts have been sold directly in the home 
enly, not in stores; under the Rexall 
banner ‘Tupperware will continue to be 
sold that way. The roughly 11,000 drug- 
stores that now stock the Rexall brand 
won't carry Tupper products. And 
lupper’s line of industrial plastics has 
no relation to drugstores at all. 
¢ Conversion Job—The move marks 
another step—and the biggest to date— 
in the campaign of Justin W. Dart 
(picture), president of Rexall Drug, to 
convert his company from primarily a 
retail drug chain to a major manufac- 
turing enterprise. Tupper is Dart’s 
fourth penetration into plastics since 
1956. So far, the ventures have all been 
into fabrication, but Dart expects his 
plastics divisions to be using enough 
raw materials within a few years to 
justify going into production, too. 

Why plastics? Says Dart, “It’s the 
fastest growing area of manufacturing.” 
And why manufacturing in preference 


soci 








to retailing? Says Dart, “The profits 
are better, and the long-range growth 
possibilities are better. In_ retailing 
about all you've got to look forward to 
is bigger overheads.” 

In many wavs, Dart has already 

proved his point. Back in 1947, when 
Dart started his turnaround campaign, 
the company owned 525 retail 
had gross sales of $182-million, and 
earned a net of $1.7-million. By last 
vear, its owned stores had been whittled 
down to 160—but half a dozen manu- 
facturing aspects had been added. Gross 
volume of $167-million was off 
8% from a decade earlier—but net profit, 
at $4.6-million, was almost three times 
as great. 
e Retailer First—All this may seem 
somewhat paradoxical for a company 
that started in 1903 as a manufactur- 
ing venture—to make and distribute 
proprietary drugs for a nucleus of 40 
pharmacies—and has never stopped. At 
the end of World War II, for instance, 
the company was producing drug items, 
rubber products, stationery, and even 
some industrial cotton products. 

Rexall then considered itself first a 
retail chain, secondarily a wholesaler 
to afhliated non-owned stores, and only 
incidentally a manufacturer to supply 
its retail outlets. But by 1957, some 
25% of Rexall’s total profit came from 
making that do not bear a 


5 stores, 
~ 


some 


items 
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NEW WESTINGHOUSE SUPER-HI" 





_ a! 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS GIVE 2 TIMES 
THE LIGHT OF ORDINARY FLUORESCENTS 


REGULAR 40-WATT FLUORESCENT — : NEW SUPER-HI FLUORESCENT 


LAMPS in this manufacturing : A g LAMPS installed in another 

area provide only 21 foot- ; part of the same 

candles of illumination on ; manufacturing section put 

work surfaces. — 55 foot-candles of light 
directly on work areas. 


Westinghouse has developed a new Super-Hi fluorescent lamp that gives up to 21% times as much light 
as regular fluorescent lamps... and nearly double the light of Hi-Output™ lamps. So now you can 
get much more light without increasing the number of fixtures. That means lower initial cost because 
you have fewer fixtures to buy . . . lower maintenance cost, too, because you have fewer fixtures to 
maintain. These powerful new lamps are ideal for medium and high bay industrial and outdoor lighting. 

Vv Special cooling chambers maintain proper vapor pressure to give longer life . . . more light. 

v Longer life cathodes add to lamp life. 

Vv New Chromium-Vanadium plating on lead wires retards end-darkening. 

v¥v Smooth slim design gives uninterrupted brightness all around the tube... much lighter weight 

for safe and easy handling. 
v Interchangeable . . . can be used in any fixtures designed for new extra Hi-Output lamps. 


v¥ More reliable starting even in damp weather . . . special silicone coating over exterior surface of 
the lamp prevents collection of moisture. 


All Westinghouse fluorescent lamps have ‘‘Ultralume’’™ phosphors to assure maximum brightness for 
the life of the lamp. There’s one for every industrial, business and home use. Specify Westinghouse on 
every lamp order. Call your local authorized Westinghouse agent or write— Westinghouse Lamp Divi- 
sion, Bloomfield, N. J. 


ia", Westinghouse ® FLUORESCENT LAMPS 








THE 





OF THE 
FUTURE 

IS HARD 

TO PREDICT 




















Change is inevitable —in finance as 
in fashions. Your money requirements 
vary with the seasons and the 


economic picture. 


Here's how many manufacturers and 
distributors are obtaining the 

extra working capital they need in 
this period of transition. They are 
borrowing money on inventory 
secured by Douglas-Guardian field 
warehouse receipts. These 

receipts - backed by our reputation 
and integrity and your merchandise 
are prime security for a loan 


from your bank or lending agency. 


For complete information, mail 


the coupon. 


---------------------5 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
118 N. Front Street, New Orleans I, Louisiana 


Please have your representative call us for an appointment. 


Send us information on Field Warehousing. 


individual's Name Title 


Company Name 


Address 


City State BW-10-11-8 


ic con sess Sis enscien eter meneame ee 
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“Rexall” label, 25 came from. its 
owned retail stores, and the balance 
from supplying proprictary drugs and 
cosmetics to afhliated stores. Bv 1959, 
almost 50 of total profit should 
come from the newer activities, only 
15% from owned retail stores 

¢ Four Kinds—The Rexall retail setup 
is somewhat ce nplicated with four 
different tvpes of stores 


e¢ Company-owned stores (currently 


ibout 160) concentrated on the two 
coast ind in Florida 
¢ Independently owned iwencv”’ 
stores (about 330), which, like the 
] Bers } } 


owned stores, Du l large part f then 
supplies from Rexall 

e | ran hi ed de ilers called Rexal- 
lites (almost 11,000 independent drug 
gists}, who carrv Rexall products as well 
is otherse 

e Partnership” stores, a new devel 
cpment concentrated in large shopping 
centers, which Rexall finances in 
change for half the profits 

All of these outlets are serviced by 


cx- 


ice 
the Rexall Din 1 1 wholesaler The 
manufacturing divisions make about 
65% of the 1] proximately 5,000 items 
the wholesal livision handles, prin 
cipalh proprietary drugs, cosmetics, and 
stationer\ Ihe rest, items such as 
housewat nd tovs, the wholesale 
division Du utsicde 

¢ Fewer Outlets—The drugstore busi 
ness, rosv during the war, looked less 
happv in postwar \ is consume! 
mone went te other rca Shifting 
my pulati ms and the trend toward shop 
ping nters made man f Rexall’s 
owned rores marginal it best When 
Dart became president in 194 he 


began wh ttling the stores down to the 


best of the lot 

Even the shrunken chain, with all the 
fhliated stores, still gave Rexall access 
to almost a quarter of all the drug 
stores in the country. But the ceiling 
on Rexall’s growth v obvious. Even 
fo. t mn tore yan f its 
most fitable iten particularly eth- 


ical drugs, those that require a doctor's 
prescription—had to be purchased out- 
sick And the number of additional 
independents that could be persuaded 
to take on Rexall-labeled products was 
limited 
¢ More Than Drugs—So Dart decided 
both to grab a hunk of wider drug 
markets—and to expand beyond the 
drug busines 

lor wider drug markets, he needed 
products that could be sold bevond the 
Rexall affiliates. The best profits of all 
lie in prescription-tvpe drugs such as 
the antibiotics and tranquilizers that 
have boomed so sharply over the past 
decade. Rexall researchers had been 
working on rauwolfia, a root long used 
bv Indians to lower blood press 


Ire, suc 
ceeding in synthesizing some compo- 
nents of it as Veraloid in 1947. Selling 
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ym Vinyl Plastisols 

ay come the easiest 
yroduct improvements 
you ever made... 

















they gave these metals a permanent finish...tough, tinted, and textured too! 


A vinyl plastisol coating, on metal, becomes a 
permanent finish, both practical (through unusual 
resistance to abrasion and corrosion) and 


beautiful (through rich deep texture and color). 


Vinyl plastisols are extremely versatile. Available in 


Mass. 


a wide choice of colors, they can create a smooth, 


textured, or embossed finish on metals, paper, or fabrics. 
Monsanto is a major supplier The finish can be thick or thin, flexible or rigid 
of Opalon* vinyl resins and 
Monsanto Plasticizers, on 
which are based many of the sound-deadening, foamed insulation and upholstery. 
fine vinyl plastisols available 
from qualified formulators. 


Vinyl Plastisols become permanent sealants, 


Springfield 


Molding vinyl plastisols—by slush or rotational methods 
—produces a host of hollow products from dolls’ heads 


to rain boots. Reproduction of detail is excellent. 


The quality of the work is high, the cost low. 
Monsa nto What's in “The Vinyl Plastisol Story” for you? Use 


3. PAT. OFF, 


Room 144, 


coupon to send for a free copy today. 
\ Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


Please se nd me free copy of 
“The Vinyl Plastisol Story.” 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
Plastics Division, 
Company 


Name 





under a Rexall label would automatic- 
ally limit both the sale and promotion 
possibilities of new ethical products. 
NKP has information on available sites—plus facts So, to get as wide a market as possible 
on utilities, taxes, transportation and other data you'll for Veraloid and other projects he had 
need to know. In fact, every NKP survey is tailor-made - om ee ee 7 ae 
ethical house of his own, Riker Labora- 

tories 
Let NKP know those requirements. Please contact Riker is a wholly owned subsidiary of 
M. H. Markworth, Nickel Plate Road, 1402 Terminal Rexall, but operates for all practical 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. MAin 1-9000. purposes 33 an auronomoNs Company, 
since its market is essentially the 
medical profession rather than the 


| had to find a plant site... drugstore. Riker has since added other 


products, most notably Deaner, an anti 


depressant drug which has had a sub 
NKP SURVEYS MADE MY J0B EASIER stantial su s. Riker is not attempting 
to become a broad line house—it will 


prob bly I ntratc on drug that 


aaa affect th entral nerve svstem—but 


VA ilreadv its produ ire being sold in 


Nyt re enn i] ee one eee 10 cauntries and account for 15 ot 
” ; total Rexall profits 

e Purchases—W ith a beachhead estab 
lished in ethical drugs, Dart then 
sect out t xpand Rexall’s p 
ind cosmeti S11 One m 
the purchase, in 1952, of Vitamin ¢ 
of America, which sells a full rang 
vitamins er its own label 
while, although his own store 

were being cut back, Dart enlarg 


facilities for drug and cosmetic pro 


Thinking about locating a plant in Ohio, Indiana or 
Illinois? Then check Nickel Plate’s survey service. 


to your requirements. 





riet 
Tit 


in 


duction and set up a new company—and 














label—for sale of products to outside 
stores. Out of plants in St. Louis and 
Toronto flow’ essentially identical 











protect YOuUL (at your next meeting ers are iPods ge 


for sale through the company’s own and 
. afhliated stores, and in others TPC 
. 1 BIG picture nes Fasead Woods tat, tor cal 
. (for Tested Products Co.), for sale to all 
product S with will be worth 10,000 words \ | other outlets 
Rexall has also been going in heavily 


for devel pment of new product that 
can be promoted as specialty items. On¢ 





...this new of the most successful so far is “Thru,” 
VU-LYTE II a surface analgesic that penetrates the 
shows BIG, clear ie tee ental 


I of muscular pain. The 


4 I 

pictures on a company is also working seriously with 
screen or wall. aerosols. It claims to have been first in 
= No slides are national distribution — of in icrosol 
polyethylene ? needed. packaged toothpaste—and plans a whol 


line of acrosol-packaged drugs 


Sweetening—Along e wav, Rexal 
Beseler’s VU-LYTE II ° weetening \ ng th , Rexall 
ags ilso picked up Blum’s of San Francisee 





Opaque Projector projects ” 
your charts, maps, papers, your OTISMNALL local chain of coz 
et facts toda watch, this magazine, anything. bination restaurants and candvy-} 
g Vv It projects instantly, in full color or black shops. T] eeu toon smaead to. 
and white, to a meeting of from 4 to 400. : TOE Pea +e easy 
The VU-LYTE JI is simple, quick, metropolitan areas. But Rexall 1 
RESEAL /REOPEN / REPEATEDLY precise. It is your most effective aide to ting major ¢ nph isis On manutfact 
successful business communications. of Blum’s « | 


indies and pastries and sell 
KENNEDY CAR LINER AND BAG CO., INC. ne 


em through wholesale account 
—— 5 


1000 Prospect Avenue, Dept. K in big cit 


Shelbyville, Indiana THE VU-LYTE II ncaa feanwhile, the whole Rexall line has 


Demonstration, 4 \ 
n pa kaged. The retail ston 


IS TO THE EYE and ask for § | be . 
the brochure: § idvetti n TV spectaculars and in 


WHAT A LOUDSPEAKER “11 Checkpoints '] nati vt Ben li ind local paper 
IS TO THE EAR oe es © t Renal, > th, 


ual Meetings” owned stores ar¢ being steadih 
] 


= = oe upgraded—into super-drugstores whet 


. ever pt ible—and afhliates are en 
CHARLES Edel comPany 1} 


courage modernize 
\ EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 


e Plastics Venture—But Rexall’s big 
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FAMOUS FALLACIES about industrial advertising 


Advertising 


leaves Less mone 


for profits 





J. H. Jewell refutes this one... 


Mr. J. H. Jewell, vice president in charge of marketing, Westinghouse 
Electric Company, says: “ Well-planned industrial advertising is a cause 

never just a result—of sales and profits. In today’s economy the quality of com- 
munications in selling is as important as the quality of production equipment.” 








Progressive managements realize they must more 
make effective use of all the channels of communi- mes 
cating with markets salesmen, publication ad 
vertising, direct mail, trade shows, catalogs, films conditioned by advertising, their task is easier, their 
if enough products are to be sold to insure full-scale own efforts more effective. 
employment and full use of production facilities. That 


people, more often, with carefully-controlled 


saves 


When salesmen call on people who have been pre 


why more and better industrial advertis 


to a greater share of market preference 
cost way of making up people’s mind t reaches and greater profits 


Advertising has been proven to be the lowest- ing leads 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


271 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged vertising and marke { trial products, with 
local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, BosTON FFALO, CHICAGO, CI 


Worth, Denver, Detroit, HAMILTON, OnT., Ha pb, Houston 


EVELAN COLUMBI DaALLaAs-For1 
INDIANAPOL ss ANGELE MILWAUKEE, 
MINNEAPOLIS-Sr. PauL, MONTREAL, Qu! NEwalk New YORK, PHILADELPHI PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, 


ROCHESTER, ROCKFORD, Str. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, ONT., TULSA, Your rOWN 





pull toe 1 tha ons 


USTOMER 
ELATIONS! 


Right out of the 

comics, beloved, 
cantankerous Bull 

of the Woods 
achieves some new 
dimensions as an 
advertising personality. 
Appearing on new custom 
Direct Mail and 
Calendar Advertising -—a com- 
plete, low cost, prestige package—the 
Bull can be your own star salesman. 


Glassware, 


He'll deliver your message to factory 
men with buying influence to make 
sure “You're There.” Call or write. 


“you're there” with 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Special ly Adve lia +4 


SALES OFFICES N PRIN PAL 
GENERAL OFF ES AND PLANT C€ HOCTON, OHIO 


YOUR PLANT WILL 
GROW FASTER IN 





VIRGINIA 


FASTEST GROWING CHEMICAL 
AREA IN THE UNITED STATES 


Located in the center of the nation's 
greatest markets, in the center of essential 
resources, in the center of expanding op 
portunities oa these are the potent ad- 
vantages West Virginia offers industry 

In addition you will find ample power, 
abundant water, natural gas, transportation, 
mountains of coal, keen, versatile workmen, 
mild climate, and cooperative civic and gov- 
ernmental agencies eager to assist you. In- 
vestigate West Virginia. 


\ 
WEST VIRGIN 1A 


We are anxious to help you! Write: Don Crislip, 
Executive Director, West Virginia Industrial and 
Publicity Commission, State Capitol, Room 


Charleston 5, West Virginia 
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est future growth may lie in plastics. 
Rexall got into plastics for an obvious 
reason. It had been making many of 
its own rubber products since 1917 
“But,” savs a Rexall official, ‘““more and 
more of the things that used to be made 
of rubber are now being made of newer 
plastics.” So in 1956, Rexall started its 
chemo-plastics division, with 
Chemical, to fabricate the 
needed. 

In 1956, the ilso_ picked 
up Kraloy Plastic Pipe Co., Inc., of 
Los Angeles, which made light, non 
corrosive plastic pipe and fittings for 
use in irrigation, oil fields, and chem 
ical manufacture. Kraloy, near bank 
ruptcy when Rexall over, has 
in the intervening vears become one of 
the more important makers of 
piping 


Seamco 
items it 


Company 


took it 


Just two months ago, Rexall added 
hemtrol Co. of Lynwood, Calif., to 
the division. Chemtrol’s complete lint 
of plastic noncorrosive valves ties to 
gether with the Kraloy fittings. Now the 
acquisition of ‘Tupper adds its line of 
home products and patented ‘Tupper 
Seal containers. In addition, l'upper has 
in’ industrial which will be 
expanded to provide Eastern production 
facilities for Chemtrol and Kraloy. 


diy sion, 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 








When corporate executives clash, and 
one of them leaves the 
usual announcement 
parture by such vague euphemisms as 
a “desire to pursue other interests.” 
Not so when William H. Wilson, 
ident of Virginia-Carolina 
Corp., resigned because of troubles 
with new Chmn. Justin Potter. “Mr. 
Potter and I disagreed as to the extent 
of my authority,” Wilson explained. 
“I didn’t want to take the responsibility 
for this business with limited 
itv.” Wilson continues on the 
” 
he proposed merger of Northrop Air- 
craft, Inc., and American Bosch Arma 
Corp. is off. The two companies had 
nnounced that the whole deal seemed 
wrapped up, but it turned out that the 
boards couldn’t agree on such vital 
points as the ratio for stock exchange 
the composition of the new board, the 
name for the merged company, 
was to be the chief executive 
* 
Norton Simon is moving to clear up 
of the organizational confusion 
in his Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc. 
(BW —Apr.13°57,p172 Nine of the 
company’s 13 subsidiaries—including 
Midlands Chemical Co., an investment 
company—will be merged into the 
parent in order to “greatly simplify the 
present corporate structure.” 


company, the 
explains his de- 


pres- 


Chemical 


author- 
board. 


ind who 


some 





SALES BUILDER 


Gas or electric pow- 
ered, scaled down 
real Junior autos; 6 
models. Sensational 
as consumer and sales 
incentive prizes, gifts 
Write for details. # 


POWERCAR CO. 


290 Willow St., Mystic, Conn 


clues: 


IDDRESSs 


To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


POSITION VACANT 


Executive salesman, intangible experience. 
Qualifie I busine firn who have 
specifica juested our service Regiona 
office tt ighout the co t For persona 
nte ew r t write: Lend- 

Melrose Ave- 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


Free! Two fact- raged broohurce tell how to 
publ h yur book, g ltie autho 
recogn 7 nd publicit te to Al Smith 


Exposition P ith A N. Y. 16. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free "Catalog. Contains hundreds of oo 
nesses arn nd incom I t through- 
out U.S. Canada 

de ed. Dea 1 OV 

ers Digest f hurst. Dept 

Angele ( 

$30,000 to gs 000 omg Earning Poten- 
tial. Ex« franck yeir warded ir 
mar of i t t IT 

know 

show 

Unis 

tor 

mum 

profit 

tions 

Dept 

Calif 


FOR SALE 


Motors, Generators. Switch Gear, Trans- 
forme Ne & Rebuilt. Elect I iipment 
Co., I r S. N ( é GI -673 


i ( 
Box 51B, Rocheste a 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


business 
1 I miel of profit nstead 

of NP nceor t High 

act t I ntit t 

ment 

econo 


larl 


Unusually accurate forecasts of 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd M f ( truction Loar 

Loar or I hinery, Equipment, Fix 
Invento Leaseback. Present 

ing Consolid ad | ncreased 

Reduced 

counting i 

Term Subord 

nan ng 

Financ 
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THE TREND 





What Did We Do Right? 


In its own way, the business recession that hit its 
low point last April set a lot of records. It was the 
sharpest of the postwar period. It was also the 
shortest. And for the professional economists, it 
was the most discomfiting. 

The embarrassment of the economists hasn’t 
been widely noted because at first glance the major- 
ity of the advance predictions about the recession 
seem to have panned out fairly well, and the econ- 
omists themselves have been reluctant to advertise 
the fact that they were right for the wrong reasons. 

But the truth is that the business statistics of the 
past 18 months pretty thoroughly demolish a num- 
ber of popular theories about the postwar U. S. econ- 
omy and the forces that are driving it. 

For one thing, it’s plain that we have not yet 
ironed out the wide swings in capital spending that 
were one of the main sources of instability in the 
prewar economy. As the recession got under way, 
companies slashed their spending for new plant 
and equipment far more drastically than they had 
said they intended to. Early this year, surveys of 
business plans by McGraw-Hill and by the govern- 
ment showed a planned reduction of 12% to 13% 
in total outlays and 17% to 18% in manufacturing. 
The actual drop, according to the latest estimate, 
will be 16% for the total, 25% for manufacturing. 

Actually, it wasn’t business spending that kept 
the recession from turning into a long, deep trough. 
It was consumer spending and government spending 
on a massive scale. 

From the third quarter of 1957 peak of $288.3- 
billion, personal consumption spending slipped only 
to $286.2-billion in the first quarter of 1958. In the 
second quarter it climbed back to the old peak. And 
in the third quarter it went on to set a new record. 
Meanwhile, the federal government was swinging 
from a balanced budget to an estimated deficit of 
$12-billion in the current fiscal year. 

As a result, the economy is now in the midst of 
one of the fastest rebounds in its history. But in 
the exhilaration of this recovery, there’s a danger 
that no one will take the trouble to study the record 
to see just what can be learned from it. 

What we need to know is just how depression- 
proof this economy really is—and why. Does the 
credit for recovery mainly go to stepped-up govern- 
ment spending and the built-in stabilizers? Did 
wage and price rigidities help check the downward 
movement, by maintaining income at a high level? 
Or are these rigidities, and creeping inflation, the 
factors that have been generating persistent unem- 
ployment? Did tight money and earlier budget-cut- 
ting—even if they helped to induce the recession— 
prevent a more serious depression? 

Pre-cooked theories and ideologies won’t provide 


140 


the answers. But the record of the past couple of 
years may provide a great deal of help, if it’s sub- 
jected to rigorous and fresh analysis. We can’t 


construct better policies until we have a clearer 
understanding of what makes the U. S. economy tick, 
what we did wrong—and what we did right. 


Toughness and Flexibility 


The crisis in the Formosa Strait no longer looks 
quite so ominous. Thanks to the mixture of tough- 
ness and flexibility in U.S. policy, the Chinese Com- 
munists have shifted, at least temporarily, from 
military to political pressure on Nationalist China. 

Early this week, Red China announced a seven-day 
halt in the bombardment of Quemoy and, immedi- 
ately afterward, Soviet Premier Khrushchev mod- 
erated his threats of Soviet intervention. It was 
these Communist moves that prompted the U.S. to 
withdraw—for the duration of the Communist cease- 
fire—the convoy support it has been providing the 
Chinese Nationalists. 

In making this response, Washington has indi- 
cated its readiness for a peaceful settlement that 
might lead to the demilitarization of the offshore 
islands, and ultimately to their transfer to Red 
China. At midweek Washington was far from sure 
that the Communists actually want a peaceful solu- 
tion—one, at any rate, that the Nationalists can 
possibly accept. But, in the interests of peace, Wash- 
ington has to be prepared to run many risks, includ- 
ing a possible blow up with Chiang Kai-shek. 

There is, in fact, no way out of this crisis, (short 
of war) that won’t involve some concessions by the 
Nationalists. Pres. Eisenhower and Secy. of State 
Dulles have recognized this from the start. Their 
main purpose, apart from standing on a “no force” 
principle, has been to minimize the concessions and 
the strains between Taipei and Washington. 

The Administration, of course, might have taken 
the position of some of its critics and either have 
watched the Nationalists being driven from Quemoy 
by the Communists or itself have forced the National- 
ists to evacuate. Either course would have produced 
a catastrophic effect in Formosa, with inevitable re- 
percussions in allied countries in the Far East. 

In the early stages of this crisis, Eisenhower and 
Dulles may have talked and acted in much too bel- 
ligerent a manner to suit popular taste in the U.S. 
and other democratic countries. But it should be 
quite clear by now that if they had not taken a tough 
stand, and demonstrated that the U.S. has the mili- 
tary strength to run risks in the interest of Free 
World security, our bargaining position today—both 


with the Nationalists and the Communists—would 
be disastrously weak. 
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Masonite Corporation, world’s first and largest producer of hardboard, 
found that a Shell solvent improved the finish of ‘“*Duolux’’ board 


Tailored Timber takes new shapes 


VVoop. one of our most useful materials, The key to better results was discovered 
has natural limitations. It splits, splinters at Shell. The 
j 


and cracks. It took the imagination and into the board in shorter time by the use 
skill of Masonite Corporation to reshape 


resins are now carried deeper 


of a special Shell solvent. This provides 
wood into valuable hardboard more lasting, moisture-resistant, smoother 


; d surface 1 ever before 
When Masonite engineers were devel surface than ever before 


oping top-quality “‘Duolux” board for Shell's ability to 


work hand-in-hand 
television cabinets and wall tile, however with industry toward the common goal of 


they encountered difficulties in impreg better produc 


ts is another reason why so 
nating the board with resins needed for its 


many people turn with confidence to the 


extra tough smooth surface. Shell name and trademark. 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell Industrial Products 











Known to the ancient Greeks as Hermes 
and to the Romans as Mercury, this statue 
hy Giovanni di Bologna remains a universal 
symbol of speed in the modern world 
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MASTERPIECE OF 
eZ Ye 


The jet-age traveler will look to the Convair 
Jet-Liner as the newest symbol of winged 
speed! Cutting today’s travel time in half, 
Convair’s 880 and 600 Jet-Liners, with a 
cruising speed of 615 miles or more, will be 





the world’s fastest jet passenger planes! 
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CONVAIR 
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A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


First to offer Convair 880 or 600 Jet-Liner service will be TWA, DELTA, TRANSCONTINENTAL (Argentina), REAL-AEROVIAS (Brazi and AMERICAN 





